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LOUISA ADAMS 


"My name is Louisa Adams. I wuz bawned in Rockinghan, 
Richmond County, North Carolina. I wuz eight years old 
when the Yankees come through. I belonged to Marster Tom 
A. Covington, Sir. My mother wug named Baster, and my 
father wuz named Jacob. We were all.Covingtons. No Sir, 
I don't know whur my mother and father come from. Solo- 
man wuz brother number one, then Luke, Josh, Stephen, As- 
bury. My sisters were Jane, Frances, Wincy, and I wuz 
next. I 'members grandmother. She wuz named Lovie Wall. 
They brought her here from same place. My aunts were - 
named, one wuz named Nicey, and one wuz named Jane. I 
picked feed for the white folks. They sent many of the 
chillun to work at the salt mines y where we went to git 
‘galt. My brother Soloman wuz sent to the salt mines 
Luke looked atter the sheep. He knocked down china berries 
for tem. (pea and mamiaie had their own gardens: and hogs. 
We were compelled to walk about at night to live. We were 
so hongry we were bound to steal or parish. This trait 
seems to be handed down from slavery days. Sometimes I 
thinks dis might be so.) Our food wuz bad. Marster worked 
us hard and gave us nuthin. We had to use what we made in 


the garden to eat. We also et our hogs. Our clothes were 


ate 
/ 
- bad, and beds were sorry. \ We went barefooted in a way. 
What I mean by that is, that we had shoes part of the time. 
We got one pair o' shoes a year. When dey wored out we 
went barefooted. Sometimes we tied them up with strings, 
and they were so ragged de tracks looked like bird tracks, 
where we walked in the road. We lived in log houses daubed 
with mud. They called 'em the slaves houses. My old daddy 
partly raised his chilluns on game. He caught rabbits, 
coons, an' possums. We would work all day and hunt at night. 
We had no holidays. They did not give us: any fun as I know. 
I could eat anything I could git. I tell you de truth, 
slave time wuz slave time wid us. My brother wore his 
shoes out, and had none all thu winter. His feet cracked 
open and bled so bad you could track han by the blood. When 
the Yankees come through, he got shoes. | 
z "I wuz married in Rockingham. I don't ‘member whe. 
Mr. Jimmie Covington, a preacher, a white man, married ae 
I married James Adams who lived on a plantation near Rocking- 
ham. I had a nice blue wedding dress. My husband wuz 
dressed in kinder light clothes, best I rickerlect. It's 
been a good long time, since degn tho. 
"I sho do 'member my Marster Tom Covington and his wife 
too, Emma. De old man wuz the very"Mick. He would take 


what we made and lowance us, dat is lowance it out to my: 
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daddy after he had made it. My father = to Steven 
Covington, Marster Tom's brother, and told him about it, 
and his brother Stephen made him gib father his meat back 
to us. | | | 

"My missus wuz kind to me, but Mars. Tom wuz the bugér. 
It woz.a mighty bit plantation. I don't know how many 
slaves wuz on it, there were a lot of dem do’. Dere ee 
averseers two of ‘em. One wuz named Bob Covington and the 
other Charles Covington. They were colored men. I rode 
with them. I rode wid ‘em in the carriage sometimes. De 
carriage had seats dat folded up. Bob wuz overseer in de 
field, and Charles wuz carriage driver. All de plantation 
wuz fenced in, dat is all de fields, wid rails; de aie: 
wuz ten feet long. We drawed water wid a sweep and pail. 
De well wuz in the yard. | De mules for the slaves wuz, in 
town, dere were none on the plantation. Dey had tem in 
town; dey waked us time dé chicken crowed, and we went to 
work just as seon as we could see how to make a lick wid 
a hoe. 

"awd, you better not be caught wid a book in yor han’, 
If you did, you were gold. Dey didn't ‘low dat. I kin 
read a little, but I can't write. I went to school after 
glavery and learned to read. We didn't go to school but 
three or four week a year, and learned to read. 


-"Dere wuz no church on the plantation, and we were 


' not lowed to have prayer meetings. No parties, no candy 
pullings, nor dances, no gir, not a bit. I *member goint 
one time to the white folkses church, no baptizing dat 
I *membere Lawd have mercy, ha’ ha! No. De paterolier 
were on de place at night. You couldn't travel without 
a pase 

“We got few possums. I have greased my daddy's pack 
after he had been whupped until his pack wuz cut to pieces. 


He had to work jis the same. When we went to our houses 


at night, we cooked our suppers at night et and then 


went to bed. If fire wuz out or any work needed doin’ 

around de house we had to work on Sundays. “They did not 

gib us Christmas or any other holidays. We had corn shuck- 
ings. I herd 'em talkin' of cuttin de corn pile right square 
in two. One wud git on one side, another on the other side 
and see which out beat. They had brandy at the corn shuckin' 
and I herd Sam talkin' about gittin' drunk. 

"] 'member one ‘oman dying. Her name wuz Caroline Cov- 
ington. I didn't go to the grave. But you know they had a 
little cart used with hosses to carry her to the grave, jist 
a one horse wagon, jist slipped her in there. 

"Yes, I ‘member a field song. It wuz 'Oh! come let us g0 
where pleasure never dies. Great fountain gone overt. Date 


one uv bean We had a good doctor when we got wick. He come 


wee 
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to see us. The slaves took herbs. Gey found in de woods. 

Dats what I do now, Sir. I got some bs right in my 

kitchen now. 

"When the Yankees come through I did not know anything 

about ©7em till they got there. Jist like they were poppin 

up out of de ground. One of the slaves wuz at his master's 

house you know, and he said, 'The Yankees are in Cheraw, Sond. oer ee 
7 Pi} and the * Yankees are in town'. It didn't sturb me at — 
“tall. I wuz not afraid of de Yankees. I 'member dey went 

to Miss Emma's house, and went in de smoke house and emptied 

every parrel of lasses right in de floor and scattered de 

ecracklings on de floor. I went dere and got some of ‘em. 

Miss Emma wuz my missus. Dey just killed de chickans, hogs 

too, and old Jeff the dog; they shot him through the thoat. 

I ‘member how his mouth flew open when dey shot him. One 

uy 'em went into de tater bank ,and we chillun wanted togo 


out dere. Mother wouldn't let us. She wuz fraid uv ‘em. 
i 


4 


his help. Slavery wuz owin to who you were with. If you 


"Abraham Lincoln freed us by the help of the Lawd, by 
P ’ 


were with some one who wuz good and had some feelin's for 
you it did tolerable well; yea, tollerable well. 

We left the plantation soon as de surrender. We lef’ 
right off. We went to goin’ towards Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. We climbed over fences and were just broke down 


aia aX 


chillun, feet sore. We had a little meat, corn meal, a tray, 
and mammy had a tin pan. Ome night we came to a old house; 
some one had put wheat straw in it. We staid there, next 
mornin’, we come back home. Not to Marster's, but to a white 
‘oman named Peggy McClinton, on her plantation. We stayed 
there a long time. De Yankees took everything dey could, but 
dey didn't wiv us anything to eat. Dey give some of de 
‘omen shoes. 


"I thinks Mr. Roosevelt is a fine man and he do all he 


ean for us. 
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IDA ADKINS 


Bx-slave 79 years. 


& ad “pe : 
Abort sangha f res ie af 
®T wuz pawn, befo' de war. ree Bout eight years ole when 


de Yankee mens come throuch. 


My mammy an' peppy, Hattie an' Jim Jeffries helonged to Marse 


Abels 


Frenk Jeffries. arse Frenk come from Mississiopi, but when I wiz 


” Pie oe wt af 
i Ad, 


pawn he an! Mis' Mary Jane mag livin' down heg# near Louisburg in 


North Carolina whare dey had ‘a big plantation eden ened how 


; TAKS 
mony nMiggers.  Marse Frank wa, good to his niggers, 'ceptthe never 


* s es, ¥ + he - 
give dem enough to eat. Ne worked den hard on half rations, but 


he didn! believe in all de time bentin' an' sellin’ dem. 
ah red 


My pappy worked at de agen re me were er cood hofGemen, but my 
mammy worked at de big house ietgia’ wist Mary Jane. . Mammy worked 
in de weavin' room. I can see her nov settin' at de weavin' machine 
ant hear de pedals goin’ plop, plop, as she treaded den wil her 
faets. She was’a good weaver. I stayed troun' de big house too, 
pickin' up chips, sweepin' de yard an! such!as dat. Mis! Mery Jane 
wee auiek as er whip-po'-will. She had black eyes dat snapped, an' 

Theres) 
dey seed everythin'. She-could tem her head so cuick dat she'd 
ketch yotevery time you tried to steal ee thes of sugar. I liked 


Marse Frank better den I did Mis' Mery Jane. All us little chillun 
Oyrnte Lt t fe 


called him Big Pappy avery time he werrt~te-Hetetsh he brung us 


niggers back some candy. e went to Raleigh erbout twice er year .) 


Raleigh wuz er far ways from de plantationenear "bout sixty miles. 
i 


-It always took Marse Frank three days to make de trip. A day to go, 


_ check - appears to he 
about 4o miles coty 


ae 


40 


t 
™ 
' 


> day to stay in town, an! a day to come backg Ben he always got. 
Eta 


home in de nixhts Geptnt 'Ahe rode ho'se bacx ‘stead of de sapltiace ie 


den sometimes he got homw by sun dorm. 

ae fe Aj hob! c 

Marse Frank dian' go to de warg Hie waz too..olég Wo when de 
Yankees come through dey foun' him at home. When Merse Frank seed 


de blue pees comin! down de road he run an! got his gun. De 


AS oe f- : A AEB ne? 


fer 


Vanxees wee on holses. I ain't never seed so many men. Dey -weez 


thick as hornets comin! down de road in er “cloud Re dus™ Dey fome 


Ath de ffs th ws oat 
up to de house an' tied de hetses to de palin's; ae | 

fe ‘'roun” dé yardh ar (Wien dey seed} farse Frank standin' on de. es wia 

- * OVALE 

de gun leveled on dem, dey got mad. Time Marse Frank done shot one 


Gime oF bully Yankee snatched de gun Muay an' tole Marse Frank to 
hol up his han dS, Den dey tied his omits an' pushed him down on 
de floor 'side de house an' tole him dat if he Bey ee shoot 
him den ney went in de house. 

ret skeered near 'bout to death, but I aire in de kitchen an! 
got SE patcher knife, an' when de Yankees Soa ‘Toaidn®. I tried to 
cut de rope an’ set Marse Frank freeg But one of dem blue debils 
seed ae ant come runnin’. He say: 

'Whut youUdoin', you black vratd you stinkin’ little alligator 
bait?' He snatched de knife from my hand an' ‘told me to stick 
out my tongue, dat he eo ae to Cut 1t off 1 Let out & yell 
an' run behindy de house. 


ANE, i anti rs, 
Some of de Yankees wew in de smoke house gettin' de meat, some 


se 44 


oh 
of dem waz’ Maas stables gettin' de Ho "eos, an' some of den eae 


in de house gettin' de silver an' things. I seed dem put de big 
tee wy 
silver spegeney an’ tea pot in # bag. Den dey took de knives an' 
ae a ae ithe 
foties ar! all de candle sticks an' platters off de side beald. 


Did 
Dey went in de parlor an' got de gold clock dat wee a Mist Mery Jane's 


ran ‘many, Ben dey got all de jewelry out of Mis' Mary Jane's 
BOX. nex? Bey went up to Mis! Mery Jane, an' while she looked at 
den wid her black eyes snapoin', dey took de rings off her fingers, 
den dey took her gold bracelet; dey even took de ruby ear rings out 


of her ears an’ de gold comb out of her hair. 
‘ teak II ein g. gush 
I done auit peepin' in de window an' wae standin’ 'side de house 
yee, 
when de vonieecs come out in de yard wid all de stuff dey -weer totin'! 
AAI forthe ies 
off. Marse Frank wez still settin' on de peteh floor wid his as 


tied an’ couldn' do nothin'. ‘Bout dat time I seed de bee gums in 
: AMAA 2 Atrtet 
de side yard. Dey wes pe “whole line of gums. Little as I wus I had 
Zi Ritsy ih 
6r notion. I run an’ got me & long stiek an' tried over every 
*AALE Ad 
one of dem gums, [gen I stirred dem bees up wid dat stick ewer] dey 
Ao dd 
wie so mad I could smell de pizen. An! bees | yow ain't never seed 


Auta? ; ; 
de like of bees. Dey wee swarmin' all over de place. Dey sailed into 
dem Yankees like bullets, each one madder den de other. Dey lit on 
| dem het-ses dey looked like dey wuz -dbve wid varmints. De 
| toleea broke dey bridles an' tore down de palin's an' lit out down 
| de roadg Burt runnin' wuzn' nothin’ to what dem Yankees done. Dey 


bust out cussin', but what did & bee keer Sout cuss peas + Dey 


oa 


sane a2 


lit on dem blue coats an’ secny time dey lit dey stuck in or stess 
sting. De Yankee's forgot all pout de meat an' things dey done 
stole; dey took off down de road on efrun, passin' de een. 
Guest ews after dem in ae iene line. Dey'd zoom an' zip, an' 
zoom an' zip, an' every time dey'd zip & vankee would yell. 

When dey'd gone Mis' Mary Jane untied Marse Franke fen dey took 
all de silver, meat an' things-de Yankees lef' behin' an' buried 
it so if dey come back dey couldn! fin' it. Wden dey called ma an' 
said: ' 

‘Ida Lee, if yo hadn eee ee dem bee guns dem Yankees 
would have toted off near ‘bout everythin’ fine we got. We want 
to give yo’somethin' yotcan keep so' you'll always remember dis 
day, an' how yoturun de Yankees Buay. | 

. Den Mis' Mary Jane took & plain gold ring off her finger an' 


put it on mine g fan* T been wearin' it ever since.™ 
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EX-SLAVE STORY 


An interview with Martha Allen, 78, of 1318 South Person 
Street, Raleigh. 

'T wuz borned in Craven County seventy eight years 
ago. My pappa wuz named Andrew Bryant an’ my mammy wuz 
named Harriet. My brothers wuz John Franklin, Alfredjan' 
Andrew. I ain't had no sisters. I reckon dat we is what 
yo' call a general mixture case I am part Injun, part white, 
an! part nigger. | 

Gu mammy belonged ter Tom Edward Gaskin an' she 

wuzn't half fed. De cook nussed de babies while she cooked, 
so dat de mammies could wuck in de fiel's ,an' all de mammies 
done wuz stick de babies in «t de kitchen do' on dere way _ 
ter de fiel's. I'se hyard mammy say dat dey went ter wuck 
widout breakfast, an' dat when she put her baby in de kitchen 
she'd go bye de slop bucket an! a@rink de slops from a long 
handled gop. | ) 

"De slave driver wuz bad as he could be,an' de slaves 
got awful beatin's. 

"De young marater sorta wanted my mammy,but she tells 

him né, so he chunks a lightwood knot an' hits her on de haid 
wid it. Dese white mens what had babies by nigger wimmens 


wuz called ‘Carpet Gitters'. My father's father wuz one o! 


den. ) 


~2= 


be 
Cn 


"Yes mam, I'se mixed plenty case my mammy's grandmaw 
wuz Cherokee Injun. 

"IT doan know nothin' ‘bout no war, case marster carried 
us ter Cedar Falls, near Durham an' dar's whar we come frees 

(2 "members dat de Ku Klux uster go ter de Free 

Issues houses, strip all de family an* whup de ole folkses. 
Den dey dances wid de pretty yaller gals an' goes ter bed 
wid dem. Dat's what de Ku Klux wuz, a bunch of mean mens 
tryin’ ter hab a good tine.) 


"I'se wucked purty hard durin’ -y life an’ I done 


tN 


my courtin' on a steer an’ cart haulin’ wood ter town ter 
sell. ffe wuz hanlin' wood too on his wagin, an’ he'd beat 
me ter town so's dat he could help me off'n de wagin. I 
reckon dat dat wuz as good a way as any. : ’ 

tr tries ter be a good christian but I'se got dis- 
gusted wid dese young upstart niggers what dances in de 


_ehufch. Dey says dat dey am truckin' an’ dat deBible ain't 
forbid hit, but I reckin dat I knows dancin’ whar I sees hit." 


Bo 


: Pose 
| (lie rn wan 
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STORY OF JOSEPH ANDERSON 


L113 Rankin Street 
Wilmington, N. C. 


"Yestm I was born a slave. I belong to Mr. T. C. 
McIlhenny who had a big rice plantation "Eagles Nest" in 
Brunswick County. It was a big phace. He had lots of slaves, 
ant he was a good man. My mother and father died when. I was 
fourteen. Father died in February 1865 and my mother died of 
pneumonia in November 1865. My older sister took charge of me." 

Interviewer: "Can you read and write?" 

Joseph: "Oh yes, I can write a little. I can make 
my marks. I can write my mme. No'm I can't read. I never 
went to school a day in my life. I just “picked up" what I 
know. . 

"I don't remember much about slave times. I was. 
fourteen when I was freed. After I was freed we lived between 
8th and 9th on Chestnut. We rented a place from Dan O'Connor 
a real estate man and paid him $5 a mocath rent. I've been 
married twice. First time was married by Mr. Ed Taylor, magis- 
trate in Southport, Brunswick County. I was married to my 
first wife twenty years and eight months. Then she died. I 
was married again when I was seventy-five years old. I was 
married to my second wife just a few years when she died. 

a 8 was on the police force for a year anda half. I 


was elected April 6, 1895. Mr. McIlhenny was an ole man then 


an' I used to go to see hin. 


"TI was a stevedore for Mr. Alexander Sprunt for 


sixty years.". 


Joseph is now buying his house at 1113 Rankin Stteet, 
Rents part of it for $8.50 a month to pay for it. He stays 


in one room. 


NORE: Joseph's health is none too good, making information 


sketchy and incoherent. 
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MARY ANDERSON 


c6 years of age. 17 Poole Road, R.F.D. #2. Raleigh, N. C. 


‘liy name is Mary Anderson. I was born on a plantation 
near Franklinton, Wake County, N. C. May 10, 1851. Iwas a 


slave belonging to Sam Brodie, who owned the plantation at 


Srodie and my mother was Bertha brodie. 

We had good food, plenty of warm homemade clothes and 
comfortable houses. The slave houses were called the quarters 
and the house where marster lived was called the great house. 
Our houses had two rooms each and marster's house had twelve 
TOOINS « Both the slave and white folks buildings were located 
in a large grove one mile square covered with oak and hickory 
nut trees. Marster's house was exactly one mile from the main 


Louisburg Hoad and there was a wide avenue leading through the 


traveled directly west. 


"The plantation was very large and there were about two 


20 


this place. liy missus' name was Evaline. My father was Alfred 


plantation and grove to marster's house. The house fronted the 


avenue east and in going down tie avenue from the main road you 


i “uundred aeres of cleared land that was farmed each year.( A pond 


‘Sf was located on the place and in winter icevwas gathered there for 


a 


summer use and stored in an ice house which was built in the <crove 
\, Where the other buildings were. A large hole about ten feet deep 


\was dug in the ground; the ice was put in that hole and covered. 


A large frame building was built over it. At the top of the 
earth there was an entrance door and steps leading down to the 
pottom of the hole. Other things besides ice were stored there. 
There was a still on the plantation and barrels of brandy were 
stored in the ice house, also pickles, preserves and cider J — 

NMany of the things we used were made on the place. There 
was a grist mill, tannery, die anes Hacksmith Bons and Looms 
for weaving cloth. 

"Phere were about one hundred and sixty-two slaves on the 
plantation and every Sunday morning all the children had to be 
oathed, dressed, and their hair combed and carried down to 
marster's for breakfast. It was a rule that all the little 
colored children eat at the great house every Sunday morning 
in order that marster and missus could watch them eat so they 
could know which ones were sickly and have then doctored. 

"The slave children all carried a mussel shell in their 
hands to eat with. ‘The food was put on large trays and the 
children all gathered around and ate, dipping up their food 
with their mussel shells which they used for spoons. Those 
who refused to eat or those who were ailing in any way had to 
come back to the great house for their meals and medicine 
until they were well. | | 

"Warster had a large apple orchard in the Tar River low 
grounds and up on higher ground and nearer the plantation house 
there was on one side of the road a large plum orchard and on 


‘the other side was an orchard of peaches, cherries, quinces and 


see 


grapes. We picked the quinces in August and used them for 
preserving. Marster and missus believed in giving the slaves 
plenty of ree especially the children. 

"Marster had three children, one boy named Dallas, and 
two girls, Bettie and Carrie. He would not allow slave | 
children to call his children marster and missus uniess the 
slave said little marster or little missus. He had four white 
overseers but they were not aiaeeee to whip a slave. If there 
was any whipping to be done he always said he would do it. He 
didn't believe in whipping so when a slave got sobad he could 
not manage him he sold him. . 

"Marster didn't quarrel with anybody, missus would not 
speak short to a slave, but both missus and marster taught 
slaves tote obedient in a nice quiet way. The slaves were 
taught to take their hats and bonnets off before going into the 
house, and to bow and say, ‘Good morning Marster Sam and Missus 
Evaline'. Some of the little negroes would go down to the great 
house and ask them when it wus going to. rain, and when marster 
or missus walked in the grove the little Negroes would follow 
along after them like a gang of kiddies. Some of the slave 
children wanted to stay with them at the great house aCll the 
time. They knew no KeLeee of course and seemed to love marster 
and este as much as they did their own mother and father. 

_ Marster and missus. always used gentle means to get the children 
out of their way yiien they bothered them anc the way the 


children loved and trusted them wus a beautiful sight to see. 
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"Patterollers were not allowed on the place unless they 
came peacefully and I never knew of them whippin;: any slaves 
on marster's place. Slaves were carried off on two horse 
wagons to be sold. TI have seen several loads leave. ‘they were 
the unruly ones. Sometimes he would bring back slaves, once he_ 
brought back two boys and three girls from the slave market. ; 

‘Sunday wus a great day on the plantation. iiverybody got 
biscuits Sundays. The slave women went down to marsters for 
their Sunday allowanc: of flour. All the children ate break- 
fast at the great house and marster and missus gave out fruit 
to all. The slaves looked forward to Sunday as they labored 
through the week. Jt was a great day. Slaves received good 
treatment from marster and all his gotta 

"We were allowed to have prayer meetin in our homes and 
we also went to the white folks church. 

"They would not teach any of us te read and write. Books 
and ee ee forbidden. Marster's children and the slave 
children played together. JI went around with the baby girl 
Carrie to other plantations visiting. She taught me how to 
talk low and how iaues in company. My association with white 
folks and my training while I was a slave is why I talk like 
white folks. " ef -_ 

"Bettie Brodie married a Dr. Webb from Boylan, Virginia. 
Carrie married. a Mr. Joe Green of Franklin County. He was a 


big southern planter. 


'tThe war was begun and there were stories of fights and 
.freedom. The news went from plantation to plantation and while 
the slaves acted natural and some even more polite than usual, 
they prayed for freedom. Then one Ban heard something that 
sounded like thunder and missus and marster began to walk around 
and act queer. The grown slaves were whisperin, to each other. 
Sometimes they gathered in little gangs in the epove: Next day 
I heard it again, boom, boom, boom. I went and asked missus 
‘ig it going to rain?’ She said, 'Mary ‘Ho to the ice ngage 
and. bring me some pickles and preserves.* I went and got them. 
She ate a little and gave me some. ‘Then she said, 'You run 
along and play.' In a day or two every: oly on the plantation 
seemed tobe disturbed and marster and missus were cryinge 
Miarster ordered all the slaves to come to the great house at . 
nine o'clock. Nobody was working and slaves were walking over 
the grove in every direction. At nine ofclock all the slaves 
gathered at the great house and marster and missus came out on 
the porch and stood side by side. You could hear a pin drap 
everything was so quiet. Then marster said, 'Good morning,' 
and missus said, 'Good morning, children*. They were both orying. 
Then marster said, ‘Men, women and children, your are free. 
You | are no longer my slaves. The Yankées will soon be here.' 
“warster and missus then went into the house got two panes 


arm 1 chairs put them on the porch facing the avenue and sat down 


side by side and remained there g watchin: 


In about an hour there was one of the blackest clouds coming 
up the avenue from the main road. It was the Yankee soldiers, 
they finally filled the mile lon: avenue reaching from marster's 
house to the main Louisburg roai and spread out over the mile 
square grove. The mounted men dismounted. ‘The footmen stacked 
their shining guns and began to buiid fires and cook. They 
called the slaves, saying, ‘Your are free.' Slaves were whoopir 
and laughing and acting like they were crazy. Yankee soldiers 
were shaking hands with the Negroes andi calling them Sam, Dinah, 
Sarah and asking them questions. They busted the door to soma’ 
smoke house «nd got all the nams. They went to the icehouse and 
got several barrels of brandy, and such a time. The Negroes and 
Yankees were cooking and eating together. The Yankees told them 
to come on and join them, they were free. Marster and missus 
sat on the porch and they were So humble no Yankee bothered - 
anything in the great house. The slaves were awfully emcited. 
The Yankees stayed there,cooked, eat, drank ani played mugic 
until about night, then a bugle began to blow and you never saw 
such getting on horses and lining up in your lif. In a few 
minutes they Seuon to march, leaving. the grove which was soon 
as silent as a grave yard. They took marster's horses and cattle 
with them and joined the main army and camped just across 
cypress Creek ona and one half miles from my marster*s place 
on the Louisburg Road. . 

"When they ert the country, ‘lot of the slaves want with 


"them and soon ‘there were none of marster*s slaves left. They 


wondered: around. for a year : from Oe to De caty fed and Ww. 
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most of the time at some other slave owner's plantation and getting 
more homesick every day. 

"The second year after the surrender our maneter and missus 
vot on their earriage and went and looked up all the Negroes they 
heard of who ever belonged to them. Some who went off with 
the Yankees were never heard of again. When marster and missus 
found any of theirs they would say, 'Well, come or back home, ' 
wy father and mother, two uncles and their families moved back. 
Also Lorenza Brodie, and John Brodie and their femilies moved back. 
Several of the young men and women who once oelonged to him came 
pack. Some were so glad to get back tney cried, ‘cause fare had 
been mighty bad part of the time they were rambling around and 
they were hungry. When they got back manster would say, ‘Well you 
nave come back home have you, and the Negroes would say, ‘Yes | 
margter.' Most all spoke of them as missus and marster as they 
a. before the surrender, and getting back home was the greatest 
pleasure of all. . . 

"We stayed with marster and missus and went to their. church, 
the Maple Springs Baptist church, until they died. 

"Since the surrender I married James Anderson. I had four 

ehildren, one boy and three girls. 

"IT think slavery was a mighty good thing for mother, father , 
me and the other members of the family, and I cannot say anything 
But good for my old marster and missus, but I can only speak for 


- those whose conditions I have known during slavery and since. For 


myself and them, Ijwill say again, slavery was a mighty good thing." 
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CORNELIA ANDREWS 


&n interview on May 21, 1937 with Cornelia Andrews of 
Smithfield, Johnston County, who is 87 years olde 

"De fust marster dat I 'members wuz Mr. Cute 
Williams an' he wuz a good marster, but me an! my mamny 
an* some of de rest of ‘em wuz sold to Doctor McKay Vaden 
who wuz not good ter us. 

"Doctor Vaden owned a good-sized plantation, but 
he had just eight slaves. We had plank houses, put we 
ain't had much food ant clothes. We wored shoes wid wooden 
bottom in de winter an' no shoes in de summer. We ain't 
had much fun, nothin? but candy pullin's *bout onct a yeare 
We ain't raised no cane but marster buyed one barrel of 
tlasses fer candy eber year. 

"Yo' know dat dar wug a big slave market in 
Smithfield dem days, dar wuz also a jail, an' a whippin' 
post. I ‘members a man named Rough somethin! or other, 
what bought ferty er fifty slaves at de time an' carried 
tem ter Richmond tee re-sell. He had four big black horses 
hooked ter a cart, an' behind dis cart he chained de slaves, 
an* dey had ter walk, or trot all de way ter Richmond. De 
Little ones Mr. Rough would throw up in de cart an! off 


dey'd go notth. Dey said dat der wuz one day at Smithfield 
Gat three hundret slaves wuz sold on de block. Dey said 
dat peoples came from fer an! near, eben from New Orleans 
ter dem slave sales. Dey said dat way ‘fore I wuz borned 
Gey uster strip dem niggers start naked an! gallop tem 
ober de square so dat de buyers could see daf dey warn't 
scared nor deformed. 

"While I could 'member dey'd sell de mammies ‘way 
from de babies, an' dere wuzn't no cryin' "bout it whar 
de marster would know bout it nother. way? Well, dey 'd 
git beat black an' blue, dat's why. 

"Wz I eber beat bad? No mam, I wozn't.™ 

(Here the daughter, a graduate of Cornell University, 
who was in the room listening came forwarde "Open your 
shirt, mammy, and let the lady judge for herself." The old 
ladies eyes flashed as she sat bolt upright. She seemed 
ashamed, but the daughter took the shirt off, exposing the 
back and shoulders which were marked as though branded with 
a plaited cowhide whip. There was no doubt of that at all.) 

tT wuz whupped public*, she said tonelessly, “for 
breaking dishes an’ "bein' slow. I wuz at Mis' Carrington's 


den, an' it woz jist ‘fore de close o' de war. I waz in 
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de kitchen washin' dishes an' I draps one. De missus calls 
hire Blount King, a patteroller, an' he puts de whuppin’ yo! 
sees de marks of on me. My ole missus foun! it out an'* she 
comed an' got me.' 

A friend of the interviewer who was present remarked, 
'That must have been horrible to say the least." 

"Yot!doan know nothin," the old Negro blazed. "Alex 
Heath, a slave wuz beat ter death, hyar in Smithfield. He 
had stold something, dey tells me, anyhow he wuz sentenced 
ter be put ter death, an' de folkses dar in charge ‘cided 
ter beat him ter death. Dey gib ae a hundret lashes fer 
nine mornints an' on de ninth mornint he died. 

"My unele Daniel Sanders, wuz beat till he wuz eut 
inter gashes an' he wuz tu be beat ter death lak Alex wuz, 
but one day atter dey had beat him an' throwed him back in 
jail wid out a shirt he broke out an' runned away. He went 
doun in de riber swamp ant de blow flies blowed de gashes | 
an' he wuz unconscious when a white man found him an? tuk 
him home wid him. He died two or three months atter dat 
but he neber could git his body straight ner walk widout 
a sticks he jist could drag. 

HT specks dat I doan know who my pappy wuz, maybe 
de stock nigger on de plantatiion. My pappy an' mammy jist 
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stepped ober de broom an! course I doan know when. Yo! 
knows dey aintt det no little runty nigger have no chilluns. 
Naw sir, dey ain't, dey operate on dem lak dey does de male 
hog sots dat dey canft have no little runty chilluns. 

"Some of de marsters wuz good an' some af aan wuz 
bade I wuz glad ter be free an' I lef! der minute I finds 
out dat I is free. I ain't zot no kick a=comint not none 
at all. Some of de white folkses wuz slaves, ter git ter 


de United States an' we niggers ain't no better, I reckons." 
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MARY 2 iivGADY 


(Princess Quango Hennadonah Perceriah) 
1110 Oakwood Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"I was eighteen years old in 1875 but I wanted to get 
married so I gave my age as nineteen. I wish I dould re- 
call some of the ole days when I was with my missus in 
Orange County, playing with my brothers and other slave 
children. 

"IT was owned by wire Franklin vavis and my madam was 
irs. Bettie Yavis. I and my brother used to scratch her 
feet and rub them for her; you know how old folks like 
to have their feet rubbed. iiy brother and I used to scrap 
over who should scratch and ruo her feet. She would laugh 
and tell us not to do that way that she loved us bothe 
sometimes she let me sleep at her feet at night. She was 
plenty good to all of the slaves. Her daughter Sallie 
taught me my A B C's in .jebster's Blue Back spelling Book. 
when I learned to Spell B-a-k-e-r, Baker, I thought that 
was something. The next word I felt proud to spell was 
S-h-a-d-y, shady, the next l-a-d-y, lady. I would spell 
them out loud as I picked up chips in the yard to build a 
fire with. My missus Bettie gave me a blue back spelling 


books 
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"yy father was named James Mason.and he belonged to 
James Mason of Chapel Hill. Mother and I and my four 
brothers belonged to the same man and we also lived in the 
towne I never lived on a farm or plantation in my life. 

I know nothing ebout farming. All my people are dead and 

I cannot locate any of marster's family if they are livinge 
Marster's family consisted of two boys and twe girls- Willie, 
Frank, Lucy and Sallie. Marster was a merchant, selling 
general merchandisee I remember eating a lot of brown 

sugar and candy at his store. 

"vy mother was a cook. They allowed us a lot of 
privileges and it was just one large happy family with 
plenty to eat and wear, good sleeping places and notning 
to worry about. They were of the Presbyterian faith and 
we Slaves attended Sunday school and services at their 
church. ‘There were about twelve slaves on the lot. The 
houses for slaves were built just a little ways back from 
marster's house on the same lot. The Negro and white 
eh iaven piesa together, and there was little if any 
difference made in the treatment given a slave child and 
a white. child. I have religious books they gave me. 
Besides the books they taught me, they drilled me in 
etiquette of the times and also in courtesy and respect 
to my superiors until it became a habit and it was perfectly . 


natural for me to be polite. 
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"The first I knew of the fankees was when I was out 
in my marster's yard picking up éhins and they came along, 
took my little brother and put him on a horse's back and 
carried him up towne I ran and told my mother abcut ite 
they rode brother over the town a while, having fun out of 
him, then they; brought him back. »rotner said he had a 
good ride and was pleased with the blue jackets as the 
Vankes soldiers were called. 

tWe had all the silver and valuables hid and the 
Yankees did not find them, but they went into marster's 
store and took what they wanted. They gave my father a 
box of hardtack and a lot of meat. Father was a Christian 


and he quoted one of the Commandments when they gave him 


things they had stolen from others. ‘Thou shalt not steal', 


quoth he, and he said he did not appreciate having stolen 
goods given to him. 

"Tl traveled with the white folks in both sections 
of the country, north and south, after the war Between the 
States. I kept traveling with them and Hes cottinust 
ny eaueaeion: They taught me to recite and I made money 
by reciting on many of the trips. Since the surrender T 
have traveled in the north for various Charitable Negro 
Societies and Institutions and people seemed very much 


interested in the recitation I recited called "When Malinda 


Sings". 


"The first school I attended was after the war closed. 
The school was located in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and 
was taught by a Yankee white woman from Philadelphia. We 
remained in Chapel Hill only a f-w years after the war 
ended when we all moved to Kaleigh, and I have made it my 
home ever sincee I got the major part of my education in 
faleigh under Dr. heli. Tupper’ who taught in the second 
Baptist Church, located on Blount Street. Miss liary Latnrop, 
a colored teacher from Philadelphie, was an assistant teacher 
in Dr. Tupper's schoole I went from there to Shaw 
Collegiate Institute, which is now Shaw University. 

"tT married Aaron Stallings of #arrenton, North Carolina 
while at Shawe He died and I married Rev. watthews anngady 
of Monrovia, west coast of Africa, Liberia, Pastor of First 
Charch. I helped him in his work here, kept studying the 
works of different authors, and lecturing and recitinge 
iy husband, the Rev. Matthews nea and I gave a lot of 
my time to the cause of Charity, and while on a lecture 
tour of Massachusetts in the interest of this feature of 
colored welfare for Richmond, Vae, the most colorful incicent 
of my eventful life happened when I met Quango Hennadonah 
Perceriah, an Abyssinian Prince, who was traveling and 
lecturing on the customs of his country and the habits of 
its people. Our mutual interests caused our friendship 


to ripen fast and when the time of parting came, when each 


of us had finished our work in Massachusetts, he going back 
to his home in New York City and I returning to Richmond, he 
asked me to correspond with him. I promised to do so and 
our friendship after a year's correspondence became love and 
he proposed and I accepted him. We were married in Raleigh 
by Reve Jed. Worlds, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
colorede 
'P.T. Barnum had captured my husband when he was a 

boy and brought him to America from Abyssinia, educated him 
and then sent him back to his native country. He would not 
stay and soon he was in America again. He was of the Catholic 
faith in America and they conferred the honor of priesthood 
upon him but after he married me this priesthood was taken 
eway and he joined the Episcopal Church. After we were 
married we decided to go on an extensive lecture toure He 
had been a headsman in his own country and a prince. We took 
the customs of his people and his experiences as the subject 
of our lecturese I could sing, play the guitar, violin and 
piano, but I did not know his native language. He began to 
teach me and as scen as I could sing the song How Firm A 
Foundation in his language which went this ways 

Ngama i-bata,Njami buyek > 

Wema Wemeta, Negana i 

bukek diol, di Njami, 

i-diol de Kak 

Annimix, Annimix hanci 

Bata ba Satana i-bu butete 

Bata ba Npjami i bunanan 


Bata be satana ba laba i wa=- 
Bata ba Njami ba laba Munonga 


"We traveled and lectured in poth the north and the 
south and our life, while we had to work hard, was one of 
happiness and contentment. I eeayened and lectured as the 
Princess Quango sennadonah Perceriah, wife of the Abyssinian 
Frinceo I often recited the recitation written by tne 
colored poet, Paul Lawrence Dunbar When Malidda Sings to 
the delight of our audiences. 
oe 
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The following incidents of african life were related 
to me by my husband Quango Hennadonah Perceriah and they 
were also given in his lectures on African customs while 
touring the United States. 

"The religion of the Bakuba tribe of Abyssinia was 
almost wholly Pagan as the natives believed fully in witch- 
craft, sorcery, myths and superstitions. The witch doctor 
held alsolute sway over the members of the tribe and when 
his reputation as a giver of rain, bountiful crops or 
success in the chase was at stake the tribes were called 
together and those eeaheed by the witch doctor of being 
responsible for these conditions through witchery were 
condemed and speedily executeds 

The people were called together by the beating of 
drums. The witch doctor, dressed in the most hellish garb 
imaginable with his body painted and poisonous snake bone 


necklaces dangling from his neck and the claws of 
ferocious beasts, lions, leopards and the teeth of vicious 


man-eating crocodiles finishing up his adornment, sat in 


the middle of a court surrounded by the members of the 
tribee In his hand he carried a gourd which contained 
peads, shot, or small stones. He began his incantations 

by rattling the contents of the gourd, shouting and making 
many weird waiis and peculiar contortions. After this had 
gone on for sometime antil he was near exhaustion his face 
assumed the expression of one in great pain and this was the 
beginning of the end for some poor ignorant savagee He 
squirmed and turned in different directions with his eyes 
fixed with a set stare as if in expectancy when suddenly 
nis gaze would be fixed on some member of the tribe and his 
finger pointed directly at him. The victim was at once 
seized and bound, the doctor's gaze never leaving him until 
this was done. If one victim appeased his nervous fervor 
the trial was over but if his wrought-up feelings desired 
more his screechings continued until a second victim was 
secured. He had these men put to death to justify himself 
in the eyes of the natives of his tribe for his failing to 
bring rain, bountiful crops and success to the tribe. 

"The witch doctor who sat as judge seemed to have 
perfect control over the savages minds and no one questioned 
his decisions. The persons were reconciled to their fate 
and were led away to execution while they moaned and bade 
their friends goodbye in the doleful savage style. Some= 
times they were put on a boat, taken out into the middle 


of a river and there cut to pieces with blades of grass, 
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their limbs being dismembered first and thrown into the 
river to the crocodilese A drink containing an opiate 
was generally given the victim to deaden the pain but 
often this formality was dispensed with. The victims were 
often cut to pieces at the place of trial with knives and 
their limbs thrown out to the vultures that almost con- 
tinuously hover ‘round the huts and kraals Be the savage 
tribes of Africae 

"In some instances condemned persons were burned at 
the stake. This form of execution is meted out at some of 
the religious dances or festivities to some of their pagan 
gods to atone and drive away the evil spirits that have 
caused pestilences to come upon the people. The victims 
at these times are tortured in truly savage fashion, being 
burned to death by degrees while the other members of the 
tribe dance around and go wild with religious fervor calling 
to their gods while the victim screeches with pain in his 
Slowly approaching death throes. Young girls, women, boys 
and men are often accused of witchcraft. One method they 
used of telling whether the victim accused was innocent or 
guilty was to give them a liquid poison made from the juice 
of several poisonous plantse If they could drink it and 
live they were innocent, if they died they were guiltye In 
most cases death was almost instantaneouse Some vomited 
the poison from their stomachs and lived. 


"The Bakubas sometimes resorted to eanndbélism and 
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my husband told me of a Bakuba girl who ate her own mothers 
Once a snake bit a man and he at once called the witch 
doctore The snake was a poisonous one and the man bitten 
was in great pain. The witch doctor whooped and went through 
several chants but the man got worse instead of better. The 
witch doctor then told the man that his wife made the snake 
pite him by witchery and that she should die for the acte 
The natives gathered at once in nespense to the witch doctor's 
call and the woman was executed at once. The man bitten by 
the snake finally died but the witch doctor had shifted the 
responsibility of his failure to help the man to his wife 
who had been beheaded. The witch doctor had justified hime 
self and the incident was closede 

"The tribe ruled by a King has two or more absolute 
rules. The Kings word is law and he has the power to condemn 
any subject to death at any time without triale If he 
becomes angry or offended with any of his wives a nod and a 
word to his body” guard and the woman is led away to executione 
Any person pf the tribe is subject to the King's will with 
the exception of the witch doctor. Executions of a adiffer- 
ent nature than the ones described above are common occuranceSe 
For general crimes the culprit after being condemned to death 
is placed in a chair shaped very much like the electric chairs 
used in American prisons in taking the lives of the condemnede 


He is then tied firmly to the chair with thongse A pole 
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made of a green sapling is firmly implanted in the earth 
nearbye A thong is placed around the neck of the victim 
under the chine The sapling is then bent over and the 
other end of the thong tied to the end of the sapling pole. 
The pole stretches the neck to its full length and holds 
the head erecte Drums are sometimes beaten to drown the 
eries of those who are to be killed. The executioner who 
is called a headsman then walks forward approaching the 
chair from the rear. when he reaches it he steps to the 
side of the victim and with a large sharp, long-bladed knife 
lopps off the head of the criminal. The bodies of men 
executed in this manner are buried in shallow holes dug 
about two feet deep to receive their bodies. 
"The rank and file of the savage tribes believe ao” 

plicitly in the supernatural powers of the witch doctor 

and his decisions are not questioned. Not even the King 
| of the tribe raises a voice against hime The witch doctor 
is crafty enough not to condemn any of the King's household 
or any one directly prominent in the King's service. after 
an execution everything is quiet in a few hours and the 
incident seems forgotten. The African Negroes attitude 
towards the whole affair seems to be instinctive and as long 
as he escapes he does not show any particular concern in his 
fellowman. His is af an animal instinctive naturee 


"The males of the African tribes of savages have very 


little respect for a woman but they demand a whole lot of 


courtesies from their wives, beating them unmercifully 

-when they feel proper respect has not been shown them. The 
men hunt game and make war on other trices and the women 

do all the work. A savage warrior when not engaged in 
hunting or war, sleeps a lot and smokes almost continously 
during his waking hours. Girls are bought from their parents. 
while mere children by the payment of so many cowS, goats,etce 
The king can take any woman of the tribe whether married or 
single he desires to be his wife. The parents oi young girls 
taken to wife by the King of a tribe feel honored and fall 

on their knees and thank the King for taking her. 

"The prince of a tribe is born a headsman and as soon 
as he is able to wield a knife he is called upon to perform 
‘the duty of cutting off the heads of criminals who ar@ con-~ 
demned to death by the King for general crimes.e Those con 
demned by the witch doctor for witchcraft are executed by 


dismemberment or fire as described above. 


My husband was a cannibal headsman and performed this 
duty of cutting off persons heads when a boy and after being 
civilized in America this feature of his early life bore so 
heavily upon his mind that it was instrumental in driving 
him insane. By custom a prince was born a headsman and it 
was compulsory that he execute criminals. He died in an 
insane ward of the New Jersey State Hospitale 
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JANE ARRINGTON 
84 years old 
302 Fowle Street 
Raleigh, Ne Ce 


"I ort to be able to tell sumpin cause i wus twelve 
years old when dey had de surrender right up here in Raleigh. 
If I live to see dis coming December I will be eighty five 
years old. I wus born on the 18th of December 1852. 

"I belonged to Jackson May of Nash County. I wus 
born on de plantation near Tar River. Jackson May never 
married until I wus of a great big girl. He owned a lot 
of slaves; dere were eighty on de plantation before de 
surrender. He married Miss Becky Wilder, sister of Sam 
Wilder. De Wilders lived on a jining plantation to where 
I wus bornede 

"Jackson May had so many niggers he let Billy Williams 
who had a plantation nearby have part of ‘em. Marster 
Jackson he raised my father and bought my mother. wy 
mother wus named Louisa May and my father wus named Louis 
May. My mother had six chilluns, four boys and two girls. 
The boys were Richard, Farro, Caeser, and Fenner. De girls 
Rose and dane. dane, dats mee 

"We lived in log houses with stick an' dirt chimleys. 


They called ‘em the slave houses. We had chicken feather. 
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beds to sleep on an' de houses wus good warm comfortable 
log houses. We had plenty of cover an' feather pillows. 

"ly grandmother on my mother's side told me a lot 
of stories "bout haints and how people run from ‘tem. Dey 
sold me ‘bout slaves dat had been killed by dere-marster's. 
coming back and worryin' 'em. Ole Missus Penny Williams , 
pefore Jackson May bought mother, treated some of de slaves 
mizhty bad. She died an' den come back an' nearly scared 
Ge slaves to death. Grandmother tola all we chillun she 
seed her an! knowed her after she been dead an' come back. 

"John May a slave wis beat to death by Bill Stone 
ant Oliver May. Oliver May wus Junius May's son. Junius 
May wus Jackson May's Uncle. John ‘iiay come back an! wurried 
poth of ‘tem. Dey could hardly sleep arter dat. Dey said 
dey could hear him hollerin' an' zroanin! most all de time. 
Dese white men would groan in dere sleep an' tell John to 
go awaye Dey would say, 'Go way John, please go away'. De 
other slaves wus afraid of 'em cause de ghost of John wurried 
Tem so bad. 

"~ wurked on de farm, cuttin' corn stalks and tendin!' 
to cattle in slavery time. Sometimes I swept de yards. I 
never got any money for my work and we didn't have any patches. 


My brothers caught possums, coons and sich things an' we 


cooked tem in our houses. We had no parties but we had 
quiltin's. We went to the white folks church, Peach Tree 
Church, six miles from de plantation an' Poplar Springs 
Church seven miles away. Both were missionary Baptist 
Churches e * 

"tThere were no overseers on. Jackson May's plantation. 
He wouldn't have nary one. Billy Williams didn't have 
none. Dey had colored slave foremen. 

sAfter wurkin' all day dere wus a task of cotton to. 
be picked an' spun by tem. Dis wus two onces of cottone 
Some of de slaves run away from Bill Williams when Marster 
Jackson May let him have 'em to wrk. Dey run away ant, 
come home. Aunt Chaney runned away an' mother run away. 
Marster Jackson May kept ‘em hid cause he say dey ws not 
treated right. He wouldn't let 'em have ‘em back no moree 

"I never saw a grown slave whupped or in chains and 
I never saw a slave scold. Jackson May would not sell a 
Slave. He didn't think it right. He kept 'em together. 
He had eighty head. He would let other white people have 


tem to wurk for tem sometimes, but he would not sell none 


of ‘eme 
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"If dey caught a slave wid a book you knowed it 
meant a whuppin', but de white chillun teached slaves 
secretey sometimes. Ole man Jake Rice a slave who belonged 
to John Rice in Nash County wus teached by ole John Rice's 
son till he had a purty good mount of larnin'. 7 

"We did not have prayer meeting at marster's 
plantation or anywhur. Marster would not allow dat. 
- "When I wus a child we played de games of three 
handed reels, 'Old Gray Goose', ‘All Little Gal, All Little 
Gal, All Little Gal remember me'. We took hold of hands 
an' run round as we sang dis song. | 

tWe sang ‘Old Dan Tucker'. Git outen de tee ole Dan 
Tucker, Sixteen Hosses in one stable, one jumped out an? 
skined his nable an' so one | 
. "Dr. Mann and Dr. Sid Harris and Dr. Fee Mann and Dr. 
Mathias looked arter us when we wis sick. Mother and de 
other grown folks raised herbs dat dey give us too. Chillun 


took a lot of salts. 
“Jackson May wus too rich to go to de war. Billy 


“Williams didn't go, too rich too, I reckons. I remember 


when dey said niggers had to be free. De papers said if 
dey could not be freedom by good men dere would be freedom 


by blood. Dey fighted an' kept on fightin’ a long time. 
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Den de Yankees re I heard dem beat de drum. Marster 
tole us we wus free but mother an' father stayed on with 
Marster. He promised ‘em sumptin, but he give ‘em nothin’. 
When de crop wis housed dey left. 

"Father and mother went to Hench Stallings plantation 
and stayed there one year. Then they went to Jim Webbs 
farm. I don't remember how long they stayed there but round 
two years. They moved about an’ about among the white folks 
till they died. They never owned any property. They been 
dead ‘bout thirty years. 

"T married Sidney Arrington. He has been dead six 
years las' September. 

"IT am unable to do any kind of wrk. My arm is mighty 
weak. 

“'T know slavery wis a bad thing. I don't have to 
think anything about it. Abraham Lincoln wus the first of 
us bein' free. I think he wus a man of God. I think 


Roosevelt is all right man. I belongs to the Penticostial 


Holliness Church.® © 
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SARAH LOUISH AUGUSTUS 
Age 80 years 
1424 Lane Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


"] wus born on a plantation near Fayetteville, Ne Ces 
and I belonged to J. B. Smith. His wife wus named Henrietta. 
ne owned about thirty slaves. hen a slave ws no good he 
wus put on the auction block in Fayetteville and sold. 

"iy father wus named Nomeo Harden and my mother wus 
named Alice Smith. The little cabin where I wus born is 
still standing» 

"Tere wus seven children in marster's family, four 
girls and two boys. The girls wus named Ellen, Ida, Mary 
and Elizabeth. The boys wus named Harry , Norman and Marse 
Georgee Marse George went to the ware Mother had a family 
of four girls. Their names wus: lary, Kate, Hannah and 
myself, Sarah Louise. I am the only one living and I would 
not be living but I have spent most of my life in white folk's 
houses and they have looked after me. I respected myself 
and they respected mee 

ty first days of slavery wus hard. I slept ona 


pallet on the floor of the cabin and. just as soon as I wus 
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able to work any at all I wis put to milking cows. 

"T have seen the paterollers huntiny men and have 
seen men they had whipped. The slave block stood in the 
center of the street, Fayetteville Street, where ramsey and 
gillespie Street came in near Cool Sprinzs Street. The silk 
mill stood gust oelow the slave market. I saw the silkworms 
that mace the silk and saw them sather the cocoons ana spin 
the silk. . 

"They nuns people in the middle of stamsey Street. 
They put up a zallows and huns the men exactly at 12 o'clock. 

"I ran away from the plantation once to 30 with some 
white children to see a man hung. : 

"The only boats i reinemper on the Vape Fear wus the 
Sovernor worth, Tne Hurt, The Iser anc: Tne North States 
Ohi Lord yes, I rememper tne stare coach. AS many times 
as I run to carry the inail to them when they come by! 

They blew a horn pefore they got there and you had to be 
on time 'cause they could not wait. ‘There wus a Stage each 
way each day, one up ana one aowne 

"Mr. George Lander had the first Tombstone Marple 


yard in Fayetteville on Hay Street on the point of Flat. 


Iron place. Lander wus from Scotland. They gave me a pot, 
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a scarf, and his sister gave me some shells. I have all 
the things they gave me. My missus, Henrietta Smith, wus 
Mir. Landerts sister. I waited on the Landers part of the 
time. They were hard working white folks, honest, God 
fearing people. The things they zave me were prought fron 
over the seae 

"I can remember when there wus no hospital in 
Fayetteville. There wis a little place near the depot 
where there wus a board shanty where they operated on 
people. I stood outside once and saw the doctors take a 
man's leg off. Dr. McDuffy wus the man who took the leg 
off. He lived on Hay Street near the Silk Mill. 

"When one of the white folks died they sent slaves 
around to the homes of their peienas and neighbors with 
a large sheet of paper with a piece of black crepe pinned 
to the top of it. The friends would sign or make a cross 
mark on it. The funerals weré held at the homes and friends 
and neighbors stood on the porch and in the house while the 
services were going on. The bodies werd carried to the 
grave after the services in a black hearse drawn by black 
horses. If they did not have black horses to draw the. 


hearse .they went off and. borrowed .them. The. colored people 


washed and shrouded the dead bodies. My grandmother wus 
one who did this. Her name wus Sarah McDonald. She 
belonged to Capt. Georse McDonald. She had fifteen children 
and lived to be one hundred and ten. years Old. She died 
in Fayetteville of pneumoniae She wus in Rieien nursing 
the srigys family, irs. F. H. Brigzgs' family. She wus 
going home to Fayetteville when she wus caught. in a rain 
storm at Sanford, while chanzing trains. The train for 
Fayetteville had left as the train for Sanford wus late 
so she stayed wet all night. Next day she went home, 
took pneumonia and died. She wus great on curing rheumatism; 
She did it with nerbs. she grew hops and other hergs and 
cured many people of this disease. 

"She wus called black mammy because she wet nursed 
so many white children. In slavery time she nursed i. 
babies hatched on her marster's plantation and kept it up 
after the war as long as she had children. 

"Grandfather wus named Isaac Fuller. Mrs. Mary 
Ann Fuller, Kate Fuller, Mr. Will Fuller, who wus a lawyer 
in Wall Street, New York, is some of their white folks. 
The Fullers were born in Fayetteville. One of the slaves, 
Dick McAlister, worked, saved a small fortune and left it 
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to hr. will Fuller. People thought the slave eushe to 
have left it to his sister but he left it to Mr. Will. 
Mire Fuller gives part of it to the ex-slaves sister each 
year. ir. Will always helped the Negroes out when he 
could. He wus good to Dick and Dick hicAlister wave him 
all his belongings when ne died. | 
"The Yankees cane through Fayetteville wearing 

larze blue coats with capes on them. Lots of them were 
mounted, and there were thousands of foot soldiers. It 
took them several days to yet through tom. The Southern 
soldiers retreatea and then in a few hours the Yankees 
covered the town. They busted into the simokehouse at 
marster's, took the meat, meal and other provisions. 
grandmother pled with the Yankees put it did no zood. 
They took all they wanted. They said if they had to- 
come again they would take the babies from the cradles. 
They told us we were all free. The Negroes begun visiting 
each ether in the cabins and became so excited they began 
to shout and pray I thought they were all crazy. 

| "We stayed right on with marster . He had a town 
house and a big house on the pee eten: q went to one. 


town house to. marks put mother and grandmother stayed on 
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the plantation. lily mother died there and the white folks 
puried her. Father stayed rizht on and helped run the 
farm until he died. My uncle, slic Smith, and his family 
stayed too. Grandfather and grandmother after 4a few years 
left the plantation and went to live on a little place 
whicn Lirs. Mary Ann Fuller save them. Grandmother and 
grandfather died there. 

NT wus thirty years ola wnen I married. I wis 
married in my missus! graduating dress. I wus married 
in the white folks' church, to James Henry Harris. The 
white folks carried ine there and zave me away « ‘Miss lary 
Smiter zvave me away. ‘he wedding wus attended mostly by 
white folks. 

"Wy husband wus a fireman on the Cape Fear iver 
boats and a white man's Negro too. We naa two chilaren, 
poth died while little. My husband and I spent much of 
our time with the white folks and when he wus on his runs 
I slept in their homes. Cften the children of the white 
families slept with me. We both tried to live up to the 
standards of decency and honesty and to be worthy of the 
confidenee placed in us by our white folks. | 

"My husband wus finally offered a job with a shipping 


concern in Deleware and we moved there. He wus fireman on 


the freighter Wilmington. He worked there three years, 
when ne wus drowned. After his death I married David 
Augustus and immediately came back to North Carolina and 
my white folks, and we have been here ever since.* I am 
a member of several Negro Lodzes and am on the Committee | 
for the North Carolina Colored State Fair. 

| “There are only a few of the old white folks who 
have always been good to me living now, put I am still 
working with their offspring, among whom I have some 
mighty dear friends. I wus about eight years old when 


Sherman's Army came through. Guess I am about eighty 


years of age now." 
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CHARITY AUSTIN 
507 South Bloodworth Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


“ J wus borned in the year 1852, July 27. I wus 
oorn in Granville County, sold to a slave speculator at 
ten years old and carried to Southwest, Georgia. “I pelonged 
to Samuel Howard. His daughter took me to Kinston, North 
varolina and I stayed there until I wus sold. She married a 


iar. named Bill Brown, and her neme wus Julia Howard srown. 
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ay father wus nemed Paul Howard end my mother wus naned 
Chollie Howard. My old missus wus named Polly howard. 

tJohn Richard Keine from Danville, Virginia bought me 
and sent me to a plantation in Georgiae «e only had a white 
overseer there, He and his wife and children lived on the 
plantation. We had slave quarters there. Slaves were 
bought up and sent there in chains. “3ome were chained to 
each other by the legs, some by the arms. They called the 
leg chains shackles. I have lived a hard life. I have 
seen mothers sold away from Bhes? babies and other children, 
and wey. eryin' when she ‘left. r have seen. husbands sold” 
from their wives, and wives sold from their husbands. 


"Abraham Lincoln came ‘through once, but none of us 


knew 1 who he wos. He wus just the  raggedest 1 man you ever Same 
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The white children and me saw him out at the railroad. We 
were settin! and waitin! tio see Him. He sata he wus huntin' 
his people+ end dat he had lost all he had. Dey give him 
somethin' to eat and tobacco to chew, nd he went ohne soon 
we neard he wus in de White House then we knew who it wus 
come through. We knowed den it wus Apraham Lincoln. 

"We children stole eggs and sold ‘em aurin' Seer: 
5ome of de white men bought 'em. They were Irishmen and 
they would not tell on us. Their names were Mulligan, Flanagan 
end Dugane ‘They wore good chothes and were funny mense 
they called guns flutes. 

"Boss tole us Abraham Lincoln wis dead and we were 
still sleves. Our boss man bought black seth and made us 
wear it for mourning for Abraham Lincoln and tole us that 
there would not be freedom. Je stayed tens another year 
efter freedom. A lot o' de niggers iaowea nothin! ‘cept what 
missus and marster tole us. what dey said wus’ just de same 
as'de Lawd had spoken to uS.s 

"Just after de surrender 2 nigger woman who wus bad, 
wus choppin' cotton at out plantetion in Georgie. John 
Goodfox. wus de main overseer and his son-in-law wus @ over=  -— 
seer. Dey had a colored man who dey called a nigger drivere 
De nigger driver tole de overseer de woman wus bad. Je over- 


seer came’ to her, snatched de hoe from her and hit her. ‘The 


olow killed her. He wus reported to de Freedman's Bureaus 
Dey came, whupped de overseer and put him in jail. Dey 
decided not to kill him, but made him furnish de children 
of de dead wanes so much to live on. Dere wus a hundred, or 
more niggers in de field when this murder happened. 

"we finally found out we were free and left. Dey 
let me stay with Miss Julia on I ws hired to her. 
She lived in Dooley County, Georgie. I next ee with 
urs, Dunbar after efter staying with Mrs. Brown four years. 
“er name wus Mrs. Minnie Dunbar and she hist AB Columbia, 
Soutn Carolina takin' me with her.. I stayed with her about 
four yearse This wus the end of my maiden life. I married 
Isaac Austin of Richmond County, georgie. He wus a native of 
darrenton County and he brought me from his héme in Richmond 
County, Georgie to Warrenton and then from garrenton to 
Raleigh. I had two brothers and thirteen sisters. I did 
general house work, and helped raise children during slavery, 
and right after de war. Then you had to depend on yourself 
to do for children. Ye had to doctor and care for them your= 
self. You just had to depend on yourself. 

"Dey had 320 acres o! cleared fields in Georgie and ; 


‘then dée-rice’ ‘ttelas, BS just don't know how many acres. ae 


‘have seer as for slaves. Dey had a | basement for a edd 
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in Georgie and a . guard at de holes in ite 
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"No,HoZ you better not be caught tryin' to do somethin!’ 
wid a book. Dey would teach you wid a stick or switch. De .. 
slaves had secret prayer meetin's wid pots turned down to 
kill de soun' o' de singin’. we sang a song, 'I am glad 
saivetion's freee' Once dey heard US y nex! mornin" dey 
took us and tore our backs to pieces. Dey would say, ‘are 
you free? What were you singin' about freedom? * "While 
de nigg vers were bein' whupped they said, "Pray marster pray.' 

'ihe doctor came to see us sometimes when we were 
sick, but not after. People just had to do their own doctor= 
int .« Sometimes & man would take his patient, and sit by de road 
wnere de doctor travelled, and when he come along he would 
see him. De doctor rode in a sully drawn by a horse. He had 
a@ route, one aacton to two territories. 

when de white folks were preparing to go to de war 
they had big dinners and speakin'. Dey tole what dey were 
goin' to do to Sherman and Grante A lot of such men as Grant 
and Sherman end Lincoln came through de South in rags and were — 
at some o' dese meetings, an’ et de dinners: When de white 
folks foun' it out , dere wus some sick folks. Sometimes we 
got two days Christmas and two days July. When de nigger wis 
freed dey didn't know where to go and what to'do. It wus hard, 
‘but it has bean Hexe Sincee From what de white folks, marster and 


missus tole us we thought Lincoln wus terrible. By what. mother 


. @nd father tole me I thought he wus. all right. a aan 


Roosevelt wis peat in by God to. do, the right things 
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SLOUNT SAKER 
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| An. interview with Blount Baker, 106 Spruce Street, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 
"Yestum, I ‘longed ter Marse Henry Allen of Wilson 
County an’ we always raise terbacker. Marse Henry wus good 


ter us so we had a heap of prayer meetin's an* corn shuckin's 
F 


i 
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ant such. 
"I t'members de big meetin's dat we'd have in de summer time 
an‘ dat good singin' we'd have when we'd be singin’ de sinners 
through. We'd stay pretty nigh all night to make a sinner come 
through, an* maybe de week atter de meetin’ he'd steal one of 
his marster’s hogs. Yestum, I'tse had a bad time. . 
"You know, missy, dar ain't no use puttin’ faith in nobody, 
uey'd fool you ever time anyhow. I know once a patteroller 
tol! me dat iffen I'd give him a belt I found dat he'd let me 
go by ter see my gal dat night, but when he kotch me dat night | 
he whupped me. I tol* Marse Henry on him too so Marse Henry 
takes de belt away from him an' gives me a. possum fer hit. 
Dat possum shore wus good too, baked in de ashes like I done ite 
"I ain*t never hear Marse Henry cuss but once an’ dat wus 
de time dat some gentlemens come ter de house an? sez dat dar 
am a war "twixt de north ant 46 south. He sez den, ‘Let de 


damn yaller bellied Yankees come on an' we'll give ‘em hell 


+ dem a-hoppih? back ter de north in a hurry.! 
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We ain't seed no Yankees ‘cept a few huntin' Rebs. Dey 
talk mean ter us an’ one of dem says dat we niggers am de 
cause of de war. ‘Sir,' I sez, 'folks what am a wantin’ a war 
can always find a cause'. He kicks me in de seat of de pants 
fer Gat, so I hushes. 

"T stayed wid Marse Henry till he died den I moved ter 
Wilson. I has worked everwhere, terbacker warehouses an' 
ever'thing. Itse gittin' of my ole age pension right away an! 
den de county won't have ter support mie no mo', dat is if dey 


have been supportin' me on three dollars a month." 
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LIZZI=# BAKER 
424 Smith Street 


"T was born de last year o! de surrender an'course I 
aontt remember seeint any Yankee soldiers, but I knows 
a plenty my mother and father tole me. I have neuritus, 
ant have been unable to work any fer a year and fer seven 
years I couldn't do much. 

‘My mother wus named Teeny McIntire and my father 
Wdlliam McIntire. Mammy belonged to Bryant Newkirk in - 
Duplin County. Pap belonged to someone else, I don't 
know who. | 

"Dey said dey worked from light till dark, and pap 
said dey beat nim so bad he run away a lot of times. Dey 
said de paterollers come to whare dey wus havin" prayer 
meetin* and beat ‘em. 

"Mammy said sometimes dey were fed well and others 
dey «tmost starved. Dey got biseuit once a week on Sun- 
| day. Dey said dey went to de white folks's church. Dey 
said de preachers tole ‘em dey had to obey dere missus 


and marster. My manmy said she didn't go to no dances 


‘cause she wus crippled. Some ot de help, a colored woman, 


stole something when she wus hongry. She put it off on 


mother and missus made mother wear trousers for a year to 
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nunish her. 

"Mammy said dey gave de slaves on de plantation 
cne day Christmas and dat New Years wus whendey 
sold tem ant hired 'em out. All de slaves wus scpred 
‘cause dey didn't know who would have to go off to be 
sold or to work in a strange place. Pap tole me ‘bout 
jivin' in de woods and "bout dey ketchin'’ him. I member 
his owner's name den, it wus Stanley. He run away so 
baad dey sold him several times. Pap said one time dey 
caught him and nearly beat ‘him to death, and jest as 
soon as he vot well and got a good chance he ran away 
again. 

"Mammy said whence Yankees come through she wus 
'fraid of ‘em. De Yankees tole her not to be 'fraid of 
fem. Dey say to her, 'Do dey treat you rignt*, Mammy 
said 'Yes sir', "cause ole missus wus standin' dere, an! 
she wus 'fraid not to say yes. Atter de war, de fust 
year atter de surrender dey moved to James Alderman's 
placé in Duplin County and stayed dere till I wus a 
grown gal. 

"Den we moved to Goldsboro. Father wus a carpenter 
and he got a lot of dat work. Dat's what he done in 
Goldsboro. We come from Goldsboro to Raleigh and we have 
lived here every since. We moved here about de year o! 
de shake and my mother died right here in Raleigh de year 
o' de shake. Some of de thins mother tole me ‘bout 


Slavery has gone right out of my min’. Jes comes and 


goes. 
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"IT remember pap tellin’ me "bout stretchin' vines 
acrost roads and paths to knock de patterollers off deir 
horses when dey were tryin’ to eeeen Slaves. Pap and 
manny tole me marster and missus did not ‘low any of de 
slaves to have a book in deir house. Dat if dey caught a 
slave wid a book in deir house dey whupped 'em. Dey 
were keerful not to let ‘em learn readin’ and writin’. 

"Dey sold my sister Lucy and my brother Fred in 
slavery time, ant I have never seen ‘em in my live. 
Lother would cry when she was tellin’ me ‘bout it. She 
never seen ‘em anymore. I jest couldn't bear to hear 
her tell it widout cryin'. Dey were carried to Hich- 
mond, an' sold by old marster whendey were chillun. 

“We tried to get suis news of brother and sister. 
Lother kept ‘quiring ‘bout 'em as long as she lived and 
I have hoped dat I could hear from ‘em. Dey are dead 
long ago I recons, and I guess dare aint no use ever 
expectin' to see tem. Slavery wus bad and lir. Lincoln 
did a good thing when he freed de niggers. I caint ex- 
press my love for Roosevelt. He has saved so many lives. 
I think he has saved mine. I want to see him face to 


face. I purely love him and Ifeel I could do better to 


see him and tell him so face to face. 
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VINEY BAKER 
Ex=Slave Story 


An interview with Viney Baker 78 of S. Harrington Street, 
Raleighe 
R . 

"My mammy wuz Hannah Murry an' so fur as I know I 
ain't got no father, do' I reckon dat he wuz de plantation 
stock nigger. I wuz borned in Virginia as yo' mought say 
ter my marster Mr. S. L. Allen. 

"We moved when I wuz little ter Durham County whar 
we fared bad. We ain't had nothin’ much ter eat an’ ter 
war. He had a hundert slaves an' I reckon five hundert 
acres o' lan'. He made us wuck hard, de little ones 
includede 

"One night I lay down on de straw mattress wid 
my mammy, an' de nex' mo'nin* I woked up an! she wuz gone. 
When I axed ‘bout her I fin's dat a speculator comed dar 
de night before an' wanted ter buy a toman. Dey had come 
an' got my mammy widout wakin' me upe- I has always been 
glad somehow dat I wuz asleep. 

"Dey uster tie me ter a tree an' beat me till de 


blood run down my back, I doan ‘member mothin' dat I done, 
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I jist 'members de whuppin's. Some of de rest wuz beat 
wuser dan I wuz too, an' I uster scream dat I wuz sho’ 
dyin'. 

"yesstum I seed de Yankees go by, but dey ain't 
podder us none, case dey knows dat ‘hind eber' bush jist 
about a Confederate soldier pints a gun. 

"T warn't glad at de surrender, case I doan 
understand hit, an' de Allen's keeps me right on, an’ 
whups me wuser den dan ebere 

tT reckon I wuz twelve years old when my mamy 
come ter de house an' axes Mist Allen ter let me go spen' 
de week ent wid her. Mis' Allen can't say no, case Mammy 
mought go ter de carpet baggers so she lets me go fer de 
week-en'. Mammy laughs Sunday when I says somethin' "bout 
goin' back. Naw, I stayed on wid my mamny, an' I ain't 


seed Mist Allen no mot.* 
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: BA— SLAVE STORY 


An interview on way 20,1937 with Charlie Barbour, 86 of 
snithafield, N.C. Johnston County. 


"I belonged ter bir. Bob Lumsford hyar in Smithfield 
from de time of my birth. My manny wuz named vandice an! 
my pappy's name wuz sethe iy brothers iuz Rufus, william 
en' George, an' my sisters wuz ary an' Laura. 

Ao 

"tT 'minds me of de days when as a young4n' I played 
marbles an' hide an! seek. Dar wuzn't meny games den, case 
nobody ain't had no time fer 'em. De grown folkses had 
dences an' sometimes co'n shuckin's, an' de little niggers 
p:.tted dere feets at de dances an' dey he'p ter shuck de 
co'ne At Christmas we had a biy dinner, an' from den through 
wew Year's Day we feast, an' we dance, an' we singe Je fust 
cne what said Christmas gift ter anybody else got a gif', so 
ot cou'’se we all try ter ketch de marstere 

"On de night 'fore de first day of Jinuary we had a 
dance what lasts all night. At nidnight when de New Year . 
comes in marster makes a speech an' we is happy dat he 
thanks us fer our year's wuck an! says dat we is good, smart 
slavese 


"Marster wucked his niggers from daylight till dark, an! 


his thirteen grown slaves had ter ten' 'bout three hundred 
acres of land. Course dey mostly planted co'n, peas ant 
veve'ebles. 
"I can 'member, do! I wuz small, dat de slaves wuz 
whupped fer disobeyin' ant I can think of seberal dat I 
ote I wuz doin' housewuck at de time an' one of de sil+ 
ber knives got misplaced. Vey ' cused me of misplacin' it 
on purpose, so I got de wust beatin! dat I eber had. I wuz 
peat den till de hide wuz busted hyar an' dar. 
"We little ones had some time ter go swimmin' an' we ue 
dids we also fished, an' at night we hunted de possum an! 
de coon sometimes. Ole Uncle Jeems had some houn's what 
would run possums or coons an! he uster take we boys 'long 
wid him. 
"IT ‘members onet de houn's struck a trail an' dey 
tree de coon. Uncle deems sen's Joe, who wuz biggér den I 
wuz, up de tree ter ketch de coon an' he warns him dat coons 
em fightin' fellers. Joe doan pay much mind he am so happy 
ter git der chanct ter ketch de coon, but when he ketched dat 
coon he couldn't turn loose, an' from de way he holler yo! 
would s'pose dat he ain't neber wanted ter ketch a coon. 
when Joe Barbour wuz buried hyar las' winter dem coon marks 
wuz still strong on his arms an! han's an' dar wuz de long 
scar on his face. 
| "T Mmembers onct a Yankee ‘oman from New York looks at 


him an' nigh 'bout faints. 'I reckon', says she,'dat dat 


an what de cruel slave owner or driver done ter him’. 

tyes mam, I knows when de Yankees comed ter Smithfield. 
Dey comed wid de beatin' of drums an!' de wavin' of flags. 
vey says dat our governor wuz hyar makin' a speech but he 
fiewed 'fore dey got hyar. cows we lined off from de 
wein path of march, an’ so we ain't been trouble so much 
‘cept oy 'scootin’ parties, as my ole missus call ‘em. 

" Dey an de darndest yo' eber seed, dey won't eat no 
hog meat 'cept hams an' shoulders an' dey goes ter de smoke 
house an! gits 'em 'thout no permission. Dey has what dey 
calls rammin' rods ter dere guns an' dey knock de chickens - 
in de haid wid dat. I hyard dem say dat dar warn't meruaae 
westin' powder on dem chickens. - aa 

"Dey went ober de neighborhood stealin' an' killin! 

. stock. I hyard ‘bout fem ketchin' a pig, cuttin' off his 
ee an' leave him dar alive. De foun' all de things we 
done hid, not dat I thinks dat dey am witches, but dat dey 
has a money rod, an' 'cides dat some of de slaves tol’? 'em 
wher marster had hid de things. 

"Yes ‘um, I reckon I wuz glad ter git free, case I 
knows den dat I won't wake up some mornin! ter fin' dat my 
manmy or some ob de rest of my family am done sold. I left 
de day I hyard 'bout de surrender an' I fared right good 


too, do' I knows dem what ain't farin' so well. 
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"T ain't neper learn ter read an' write an' I knows 
now dat I neber will. I can't even write a letter ter 
lieleigh ‘bout my ole man's pension. 

“7 'members de days when mammy wored a blue hankerchief 
'round her haid an' cooked in de great house. She'd some= 
times sneak me a cookie or a cobbler an' fruits. She had 
ner own Little gyardin an' a few chickens an' we woud ov 
peen happy 'cept dat we wuz skeered‘o' bein' sold. 

'y'se glad dat slavery am ober, case now de nigger has 
sot a chanct ter live an' larn wid de whites. vey won't neber 
pe 2s good as de whites but dey can larn ter live an! enjoy 
ive more. 

"Speakin' 'bout de Ku Klux dey ain't do nothin’ but 
scare me back in '69, but iffen we had some now I thinks dat 
some of dese young niggers what nas forgot what dey mammies 


tol! 'em would do better." 
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MARY BARBOUR 


Hx-Slave Story 


An interview with Mary Barbour 81 of 801 5S. Bloodworth 
Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


~ 


"I reckon dat 1 wuz borned in McDowell County, case 
dat's whar my mammy, Edith, lived. She ‘longed ter Mr, 
Jefferson Mitchel dar, an’ my pappy ‘longed ter er Mr. 
Jordan in Avery County, so he said. 

*'tFore de war, I doan know nothin! much 'cept dat we 
lived on a big plantation an* dat my mammy wucked hard, 
but wuz treated pretty good. 

"We had our little log cabin off ter one side, an! 
my mammy had sixteen chilluns. Fas' as dey got three years 
old de marster sol’ tem till we las’ four dat she had wid 
her durin’ de war. I wuz de oldes' o' dese four; den dar 
wuz Henry an* den de twins, Liza an’ Charlie. 

"One of de fust things dat I *members wuz my pappy 
wakin’ me up in de middle o' de night, dressin' me in de 
dark, all de time tellin’ me ter keep quiet. One o' de 
twins hollered some an' pappy put his hand ober its mouth 


ter keep it quiet. 
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"Atter we wuz dressed he went outside an’ peeped roun!' 
fer a minute den he comed back an' got us. We snook out o! 
de house an' long de woods path, pappy totin' one of de 
twins ant holdin' me by de han' an' mammy carryin’ de 
udder two. 

"T reckons dat I will always 'member dat walk, wid 
de bushes slappin' my laigs, de win’ sighin' in de trees, 
ant de hoot owls an! whippoorwhils hollerin' at each other 
frum de big trees. I wuz half asleep an' skeered stiff, 
but in a little while we pass de plum! thicket an’ dar am 
de mules an' wagin. 

"Dar am er quilt in de bottom of de wagin, an’ on 
dis dey lays we youngins. An' pappy an‘ mammy gits on de 
board cross de front ant drives off down de road. 

"T wuz sleepy but I wuz skeered too, so as we rides 
‘long I listens ter pappy an’ mammy talk. Pappy wuz tellin! 
mammy ‘bout de Yankees comin' ter dere plantation, burnin* 
de co'n cribs, de smokehouses an! 'stroyin' eber' thing. He 
says right low dat dey done took marster Jordan ter de Rip 
Raps down nigh Norfolk, an' dat he stol' de mules an’ wagin 
ant "scaped. 

"We wuz skeerd of de Yankees ter start wid, but de more 


we thinks "bout us runnin’ way frum our marsters de skeerder 
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we gits of de Rebs. Anyhow pappy says dat we is goin ' ter 
jine de Yankees. 

"We trabels all night an' hid in de woods all day fer 
a long time, but atter awhile we gits ter Doctor Billard's 
place, in Chowan County. JI reckons dat we stays dar seberal 
days. 

"De Yankees has tooked dis place so we stops ober, an’ 
has a heap o' fun dancin'an'* sich while we am dar. De 
Yankees tells pappy ter head fer New Bern an' dat he will 
be took keer of dar, so ter New Bern we goes. 

"When we gits ter New Bern de Yankees takes de mules 
ant wagin, dey tells pappy something, an’ he puts us on a 
long white boat named Ocean Waves an!’ ter Roanoke we goes. 

"Later I larns dat most o' de reffes* is put in James 
City, nigh New Bern, but dar an a pretty good crowd on 
Roanoke. Dar wuz also a ole Indian Witch ‘oman dat I 'mem- 
bers. 

"Atter a few days dar de Ocean Waves comes back an! 
takes all ober ter New Bern. My pappy wuz a shoemaker, so 
he makes Yankee boots, an' we gits ‘long pretty good. 

"I wuz raised in New Bern an' I lived dar till forty 
years ago when me an't my husban' moved ter Raleigh an‘ do’ 
he's been daid a long time I has lived hyar ober since an' 
eben iften I is eighty-one years old I can still outwuck 


my daughter an* de rest of dese young niggers." 
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PLANTATION TIMES 


An Interview on May 18, 1937 with Alice Baugh, 64, who re- 
members hearing her mother tell of siavery days. 


"My mammy Ferbie, an' her brother Darson belonged ter 
hr. David Hinnant in Edgecombe County till young Marster 
vharlie got married. Den dey wuz drawed an' sent wid him 
down hyar ter Wendell. De ole Hinnant home am still. 
standin' dar ter dis day. | 

"Marster Charlie an' Missus Mary wuz good ter de 
hundred slaves what belonged ter ‘em. Dey sib 'em sood 
houses, good feed, gous Clothes an* plenty uv fun. Dey 
had dere co'n shuckin! S, Gene barn dances, prayer meetin's 
ant sich like all de year, an' from Christmas till de 
second day o' January dey had a holiday wid roast oxes, 
pigs, turkey an! all de rest of de fixin's. From Saturday 
till Monday de slaves wuz off an! dey had dere Sunday 
clothes, which wuz nice. De marster always gib ‘em a 
paper so's de patterollers won't git ‘em. | 

"Dey went up de riber t@ other plantations ter dances 
an* all dem things, an' dey wuz awful fond uv singin’ songs. 
Dat's whut dey done atter dey comes ter dere cabins at de 
end of de day. De grown folkses sings an! somebody pick: 

de banjo. De favorite song wuz ‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot! 
ant Ley, on. yor Harp Little Davia’. De chilluns uster 
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play Hide an' Seek, an' Leap Frog, an' ever'body wuz happy. 

ie Had eimevohe Wer Hunk eat Si sear Gey hee Bene 
own chickens, vigs, watermillons ant syardens. De fruits 
from de pig orchard an' de honey from de hives wuz et at 
home, ant de slave et as good as his marster et.( Dey had 

whole heap o> bee hives an? my mammy said dat she had 

ter tell dem bees when Mist Mary died. She said* how she 
wuz eryin' so hard dat she can't hardly teil 'em, an’ dat 
sey hum lak dey am mo'nin' eee, 

thy manny marry my papoy dar an! she sez dat de 
oreacher from de hiethodis' Church marry ‘em, dat she w'ar 
iiss Mary's weddin' dress, all uv white lace, an' dat my 
pappy war Mr. Charlie's weddin' suit wid a flower in de 
button hole. Dey gived a big dance atter de supper dey 
nad, an! Marster Charlie dance'de fitst set wid my mammy. 

"TI jist thought of a tale what I hyard my mammy tell 
‘bout de Issue Frees of Edgecombe County when she wuz a 


little gal. She said dat de Issue Frees wuz mixed wid de 
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white folks, an* uv cou'se dat make tem free. Pome ties 
dey stay on de plantation, but a whole heap uv den, long. 
wid niggers who had done runned away from dere marster, 
“dugged caves in ae woods , an! dar dey lived an'. raised 
dere fanblies dar. Dey ain ft wored much CEORNSS ant 
what dey got “to eat an" to war dey swiped from | de white 


OS eaineee, Mammy said dat she uster go ter de spring fer 
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water, an* dem ole Issue Frees up in de woods would yell 
| at ner, ‘Doan yo" maddy dat spring, little galt. Dat 
seared her moughty pad. | 

‘Dem Rssue Frees till dis day shows both bloods. De 
white folkses won't have ‘em an' de niggers doan want ‘em 
but will have ter have fem anyhow. % 

"My uncle wuz raised in a cave an’ lived on stold 
stuff an' berries. My cousin runned away ‘cause his 
merster wuz mean ter him, but dey put de bicod hounds on 
hig trail, ketched him. Atter he got well from de beatin! 
dey gib him, dey sold him. 

HI'se hyard ole lady Prissie Jones who died at de 
age of 103 last winter téll ‘bout marsters dat when dere 
slaves runned away dey'd set de bloodhounds on dere trail 
an’ when dey ketched ‘tem dey'd cut dere haids off wid de 
swords. 

“Ole lady Prissie tole ‘bout slaves what ain't had 
nothin? ter eat ant no clothes 'cept a little strip uv 
homespun, but my manmy who died four months ago at de age 
106 said dat she ain't knowed nothin! thout such doin's. 

When de Yankees come, dey come a burnin’ an’ a- 
| stealin* an’ Marster Charlie carried his val’ables ter 
NS amet, cabin, but dey found Fem s Dey had a money rod an! 


dey"d find all de stuff no matter whar it wuz. 
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Lammy said dat all de slaves eried when de Yankees come, 
an' dat most uv fem stayed on a long time atter de war. 
ky mammy plowed an! done such work all de time uv slavery 
put she done it case sne wented to do it an’ not ‘cause 
fey make her. 

41A11 de slaves hate de Yankees an' when de southern 
soldiers coved by late in de night ali de nicsers zot 
cut or de bed an! holdin® torches high dey march bdehin! 
de soldiers, all of dem singin’, “We! 12 Eane Abe Lincoln 


ae i 
on de Sour Acrle Tree. Yes mam, dey wuz sorry dat dey 


wUz free, an! dey ain't got no reason tu te glad, case dey 
wuz haopier den dan now. : | 

"I'se hyaré mamy tell thout how de niggers would 
sine as dey oicked de cotton, put yo? ain't hyarad none 
uv dat now. Den dey ain't had to worry ‘bout notnins; 
now dey has ter study so much dat dey ain't haopy nufr 
ter sing no mot? 

"Does yo' know de cause of de war?" Aunt Alice want 
to a cuppoard and retumned holding out a book. “Well 
hyar's de cause, dis Yncie Tom's Cabin wuz de cause 


or it allyan’ its’ de biggest lie what ever been gived 


ter de public." 
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WHEN THE YANKERS CAMs 
“An Interview with John Beckwith 83, of Cary. 


"I reckon dat I wuz 'bout nine years old at de 
surrender, but we warn't happy an' we stayed on dar till 
my parents died. My pappy wuz named Green an! my mammy 
wuz named Molly, ant we belonged ter Mr. Joe Edwards, Mr. 
Marion Gully, an’! Mr. Hilliard Beckwith, as de missus married 
all of tem. Dar wuz twenty-one other slaves,an' we got 
beat ever' onet in a while. 

When dey told us dat de Yankees wuz comin! we wuz 
also told datiffen we didn't behave dat we'd be shot; an! 
we pelieved it. we would'uv behaved anyhow, case we had 
good plank houses, good food, an' shoes. We had Saturday 
an' Sunday off an' we wuz happy. 

"De missus, she raised de nizger babies sots de 
mammies could wuck. I ‘members de times when she rock me 
ter sleep an' put me ter bed in her own bed. I wuz happy 
den as I thinks back of it, until dem Yankees come. 

"Dey come on a Chuesday; an! dey started by 
burnin' de cotton house an' killin' most of de chickens an! 


pigs. Way atter awhile dey fin'ts de cellar an' dey drinks 
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brandy till dey gits wobbly in Ge legs. Atter dat dey 
comes up on de front poren an' calls my missus. When she 
comes ter de do! dey tells her dat dey am goin' in de house 
ter look things over. My missus dejicts, case ole marster 
am away at de war, but dat doan do no good. Dey cusses her 
scanflous an' dey dares her ter speak. Dey robs de house, 
takin' dere knives an' splittin' mattresses, pillows an' 
ever' thing open lookin! fer valerables,an' ole missus 
dasen't open her mouth. 

"Dey camped dar in de grove fer two days, de 
officers takin' de house an' missus leavin' home an‘ zoin!' 
ter de neiznbor's house. Dey make me stay dar in de house 
wid tem ter tote dere brandy frum de cellar,an' ter make 
fem some mint jelup. Well, on de secon' night dar come de 
wust storm I'se eber seed. we lizhtnin' flash, de thrunder 
roll, an* de house siipex an' rattle lak a earthquake had 
struck ite 

"Dem Yankees warn't supposed ter be superstitious, 
but lemmie tell yo', dey wuz some skeered dat night; an! 
I hyard a Captain say dat de witches wuz abroad. Atter 
awhile lightnin' struck de Catawba tree dar at de side of 
de house an* de soldiers camped round about dat way marched 


off ter de barns, slave cabins an' other places whar dey 


wuz safter dan at dat place. De next mornin' dem Yankees 
moved frum dar an! dey ain't come back fer nothin’. 

twe wuzn't happy at de surrender an’ we cussed 
ole Abrahan Lincoln all cover de place. We wuz told de 
disadvantages of not havin' no edercation, but shucks, 
we doan need no book larnin' wid ole marster ter look 
atter uSe 

"My mamny ant pappy stayed on dar de rest of dere 
lives,an' I stayed till I wuz sixteen. De Ku Klux Klan 
Zot atter me den ‘bout fightin' wid a white boy. Dat 
night I slipped in de woods an' de nex' cay I went ter 
Raleigh. I got a job dar an' eber' since den I'se wicked 
fer myself, but now I can't wuck an' I wish cat yo’ would 
apply fer my ole aged pension fer me. 

tT went back ter de ole plantation long as my 
pappy, mammy, an' de marster an' missus lived. Sometimes, 
when I gits de chanct I goes back now. Course now de 
Slave cabins am sone, ever' body am dead, an' dar ain't 
nothin't familiar 'cept de bent Catawba tree; but it ‘minds 


me of de happy days." 
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JOHN C. BECTOM 


"My name is John C. Bectom. I was born Oct. 7, 
1862, near Fayetteville, Cumberland County, North Carolina. 
My father's name was Simon Bectom. He was 86 years of age 
when he died. He died in 1910 at Fayetteville, N.C. My 
mother's name was Harriet Bectom. She died in 1907, May 
a3, when she was seventy years old. My brother's were 
named Ed, Kato and Willie. I was third of the boys. My 
Sisters were Lucy, Anne and Alice. My father first belonged 
to Robert Wooten of Craven County, N.C. Then he was sold 
by the Wootens to the Bectoms of Wayne County, near Goldsboro, 
the county seat. My mother first belonged to the McNeills 
of Cumberland County. Miss Mary McNeill married a McFadden, 
and her parents gave my mother to Mis' Mary. Mis' Mary's 
daughter in time married Ezekial King and my mother was then 
given to her by Mis' Mary McFadden, her mother. Mis’ Lizzie 
McFadden became a King. My grandmother was named Lucy 
Murphy. She belonged to the Murpheys. All the slaves were 
given off to the children of the family as they married. 

"My father and mother told me stories of how they 
were treated at different places. When my grandmother was 


with the Murpheys they would make her get up, and begin 
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burning logs in new grounds before daybreak. They also 
made her plow, the same as any of the men on the plantation. 
They plowed till dusk-dark before they left the fields to 
come to the house. They were not allowed to attend any 
dances or parties unless they slipped off unknowin's. 
They had candy pullings sometimes too. While they would 
be there the patterollers would visit them. Sometimes the 
patterollers whipped all they caught at this place, all 
they set their hands on, unless they had a passe 

"They fed us mighty good. The food was well 
cooked. They gave the slaves an acre of ground to plant 
and they could sell the crop and have the money. The work 
on this acre was done on moonshiny nights and holidays. 
Sometimes slaves would steal the marster's chickens or a 
hog and slip off to another plantation and have it cooked. 
We had plenty of clothes, and one pair o' shoes a year. 
You had to take care of them because you only got one pair 
@year. They were given at Christmas every year. The 
clothes were made on the plantation. 

"There were corn mills on the plantation, and rice 
mills, and threshing machines. The plantation had about 


300 acres in farm land. The enclosure was three miles. 
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My marster lived in a fine house. It took a year to build 
ite There were about 16 rooms in ite We slaves called it 
the great house. Some of the slaves ran away and finally 
reached Ohio. There was no jail on the plantation. Saome-~- 
times the overseer would whip us. j 

"The Kings had no overseers. King beat his slaves 
with a stick. I remember seeing him do this as well as I 
can see that house over there. He became blind. An owl 
scratched him in the face when he was trying to catch him, 
and his face got into sich a fix he went to Philadelphia 
for treatment, but they could not cure him. He finally 
went blind. I have seen him beat his slaves after he was 
blind. I remember it well. He beat ‘em with a stick. He 
was the most sensitive man you ever seed. He ran a store. 
After he was blind you could han! him a piece of money and 
he could tell you what it was. 

"There were no churches on the plantation but 
prayer meeting* were held in the quarters. Slaves were 
not allowed to go to the white folk's church unless they 
were coach drivers, etc. No sir, not in that community. 
They taught the slaves the Bible. The children of the 
marster would go to private school. We small Negro children 
looked after the babies in the cradles and other young 


children. When the white children studied their lessons 
I studied with them. When they wrote in the sand I wrote 
in the sand too. The white children, and not the marster 
or mistress, is where I got started in learnin' to read 
and write. = 

"We had corn shuckings, candy pullings, dances, 
prayer meetings. We went to camp meetin’ on Camp Meeting 
days in August when the crops were laid by. We played 
games of high jump, jumping over the pole held by two 
people, wrestling, leap frog, and jumping. We sang the 
songs, 'Go tell Aunt Patsy'. ‘Some folks says a nigger 
wont steal, I caught six in my corn field’ tRun nigger 
run, the patteroller ketch you, Run nigger run like you 
did the other day'. 

"When slaves got sick marster looked after them. 
He gave them blue mass and casteroil.e Dr. McDuffy also 
treated us. Dr. McSwain vaccinated us for small pox. 
My sister died with it. When the slaves died marster 
buried them. They dug a grave with a tomb in it. I do 
not see any of them now. The slaves were buried ina 
plain box. 

"The marsters married the slaves without any 


papers. All they did was to say perhaps to dane and Frank, 
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'Frank, I pronounce you and Jane man and wife.' But the 
woman did not take the name of her husband, she kept the 
name of the family who owned her. 

"I remember seeing the Yankees near Fayetteville. 
They shot a bomb shell at Wheeler's Calvary, and it hit 
near me and buried in the ground. Wheeler's Calvary came 
first and ramsaked tne place. They got all the valuables 
they could, andburned the oridge, the covered bridge over 
Cape Fear river, but when the Yankees got there they had 
a pontoon bridge to cross on,--all those provision wagons 
and such. When they passed our place it was in the morning. 
They nearly scared me to death. They passed right by our 
door, Sherman's army. They began passing, so the white 
folks said, at 9 o'clock in the mornin'. At 9 o'clock at 
night they were passin' our door on foot. They said there 
were two hundred and fifty thousan' o' them passed. Some 
camped in my marster's old fiel'. A Yankee caught one of 
my marster's shoats and cut off one of the hind quarters, 
gave it to me, and told me to carry and give it to my 
mother. I was so small I could not tote it, so I drug 
it to ner. I called her when I got in hollering distance 
of the house and she came and got it. The Yankees called 
us gohnnie, Dinah, Bill and other funny names. They beat 
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their drums and sang songs. One of the Yankees sang 'Rock 
a Bye Baby'. At that time Jeff Davis money was plentiful. 
“wy mother ae about $1000. It was so plentiful it was 
called Jeff Davis shucks. My mother had bought a pair of 
shoes, and had put them in a chest. A Yankee came and took 
the shoes and wore them off, leaving his in their place. 
They tol' us we were free. Sometimes the marster would 
get cruel to the slaves if they acted like they were free. 
"Mat Holmes, a slave, was wearing a ball and chain 
as a punishment for running away. Marster Kzekial King 
put it on him. He has slept in the bed with me, wearing 
that ball and chain. The cuff had imbedded in his leg, 
it was swollen so. This was right after the Yankees came 
through. It was March, the 9th of March, when the Yankees 
came through. Mat Holmes had run away with the ball and 
chain on him and was in the woods then. He hid out staying 
with us at night until August. Then my mother took him to 
the Yankee garrison at Fayetteville. A Yankee officer 
then took him to a black smith shop and had the ball and 
chain cut off his leg. The marsters wculd tell the slaves 
to go to work that they were not free, that they still 
belonged to them, Dut One would drop out and leave, then 


another. There was little work done on the farm, and 
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finally most of the slaves learned they were free. 

"Abraham Lincoln was one of the greatest men that 
ever lived. He was the cause of us slaves being free. 
Wo doubt about that. I didn't think anything of Jeff 
Davis. He tried to keep us in slavery. - think slavery 
was an injustice, not right. Our privilege is to live 
risht, and live according to the teachings of the Bible, 
to treat our fellowman right. To do this I feel we snould 
belong to some religious organization and live as near 
rizht as we know how. 

tThe overseers and patterollers in the time of 
slavery were called poor white trash by the slaves. 

tOn the plantations Abe Suen one, but some of 
the slave holders would have some certain slave women 
reserved for their own use. Sometimes children almost 
white would he born to them. I have seen many of these 
children. Sometimes the child would be said to belong to 
the overseer, and sometimes it would be said to belong to 


the marstere 
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AUNT LAURA 


An interview with Laura Bell, 73 years olc, of 2 Bragg 
Street, xaleigh, North Carolina. 


3eing informed that Laura deli was an old slavery 
Negro, £ went immediately to the little two-room shack 
with its fallen roof and shaky steps. As I approached the 
shack I noticed tnat tne storm nad done great damage to 
the bene nee. tree in her yard, fallen limbs litterin!' 
the #rounc, which was an inch deep in garbage and water. 

The porch was littered with old planks ana huge tubs 
ang barrels of stagnant water. There was only room for one 
chair and in that sat a tall Negro woman clad in burlap 
bags and in ner lap she hela a small white flea-bitten dog 
which growled meaningly. 

when I reached the gate, wnich swings on one rusty 
hinge, she bade me come in and the Carolina Power and 
Light Company men, who were at work nearby, laughed as I 
Climbed over the limbs and garbage and finally found room 
for one foot on the porch and one on the ground. 

"I wus borned in Mount Airy de year 'fore de Yankees 
Come, bein' de fourth of five chilluns. ify mammy an! daddy 
Minerva Jane ant Wesley ‘longed ter Mr. Mack Strickland an!' 


We lived on his big place near Mount Airy. 
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‘Mr. Mack wus good ter us, dey said. He give us 
enough ter eat an' plenty of time ter weave clothes fer 
us ter wear. I've hearn mamny tell of de corn shuckin's 
ant dances dey had an! "bout some whuppin's too. 

"Marse Mack's overseer, I doan know his name, wus 
gwine ter whup my mammy onct, an' pappy do' he ain't neber 
make no love ter mammy comes up an! takes de whuppin' fer 
her. Atter dat dey cou'ts on Sadday an' Sunday an' at 
all de sociables till dey gits married. 


| tT 'se hearn her tell "bout how he axed Marse Mack 


iffen he could cou't mammy an! atter Marse Mack sez he 
can he axes her ter marry hime 


"She tells him dat she will an' he had ‘em married 


by de preacher de nex' time he comes through dat country. 
"I growed up on de farm an' when I wus twelve years 


old I met Thomas Bell. My folks said dat I wus too young 


fer ter keep company so I had ter meet him 'roun' an' about 
fer seberal years, I think till I wus fifteen. 


"He axed me ter marry him while he wus down on de 
creek bank a fishin' an' I tol' him yes, but when he starts 
ter kiss me I tells him dat der's many a slip twixt de cup 


. an' de lip an' so he has ter wait till we gits married. 
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“we runned away de nex' Sadday an' wus married by 
a dustice of de Peace in Mount Airy. 

"Love ain't what hit uster be by a long shot," de 
ole woman reflected, "'Cause dar ain't many folks what 
loves all de time. we moved ter Raleizh forty years azo, 
an' Tom has been daid seberal years now. We had jest one 
chile but nit wus borned daid. | 

"Chilluns ain't raised ter be clean lak we wus. I 
knows cat de house ain't so clean but I doan feel so much 
lak doin' nothin’, I jest went on a visit 'bout seben blocks 
up de street dis mo'nin' an' so I doan feel Lak cleanin! 
up none." 

i cut the interview short thereby missing more facts, 
as the odor wag anything but pleasant and I was setting 
tired of standing in that one little spot. | 

"Thank you for comin'", she called, and her dog 


growled again. 
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EMMA BLALOCK 

88 years old 
529 Bannon Avenue 

Raleigh, N. C. 


"Tl shore de 'member de Yankees wid dere blue 
uniforms wid brass buttons on ‘em. I wus too small tor 
work any but I played in de yard wid my oldes' sister, 
Katie. She is dead lony azo. My mother belonged to 
ole man Jonn Griffith an' I belonszed to him. His 
plantation was down here at auburn in wake county. My 
father wus named Edmund Rand. He belongea to Mir. Nat 
Rand. He lived in Auburn. De plantations wus not fur 
apart. ere wus about twenty-five slaves on de plantation 
whur mother an' me stayed. 

"Wiarse John used ter take me on his knee an' sing, 
‘Here is de hammer, Shing ding. Gimme de Hammer, shing 
ding.' Marster towed de nigger chilluns on his plantation. 
When de war ended father come an' lived with us at warse 
John's plantation. Marster John Griffitn named me sammy. 
ly srandfather on my fathers side wus named darden Rand, 
an' srandmother wus named Mason Rand. My grandfather on 
my mother's side wus named Antny criifiths an' yrandmother 


wus named Nellice 
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tOur food wus a plenty and well cooked. Marster 
fed his niggers good. We nad plenty of homespun dresses 
and we sot shoes once a year, at Christmas uve. I ken 
'member it just as good. we got christmas Holidays an!' 
a gstockin' full of candy an! peanuts. Sometimes we got 
ginger snaps at Christmas. My grandmother cooked ‘em. 
She wus a z00d cook. My mother's missus wus wiss Jetsy 
Griffitna and my father's missus wus Lucy Rand. Dey wus 
both mighty good women. You know I am ole. I ken ‘member 
all Gem ood white folks. Dey give us Fourth July Holidays. 
Dey come to town on dat day. Dey wore, let me tell you 
what dey wore, dey wore dotted waist blouses an' white 
pants. Dat wus a big day to ever'body, de Fourth of July. 
Dey beszun singing at Auburn an' sung till dey reached 
naleigh. Auburn is nine miles from Raleigh. Dere wus a 
lot of lemonade. Dey made light bread in big ovens an' 
had cheese to eat wid it. Some said just zoin' on de fofe 
to git lemonade an' cheese. 

"In the winter we had a lot of possums to eat an! 
alot of rabbits too. At Christmas time de men hunted 
and caught plenty game. We barbecued it before de fire. 


I 'members seein! mother an! grandmother swinging rabbits 
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trore de fire to cook tem. Dey would turn anf turn tem 
till dey wus done. Dey hung some up in de chimbly an' 
ary tem out an‘ keep ‘em a long time an’ dat is de reason 
I won't eat a rabbit toady. No Sirl I won't eat a 
rapbite I seed 'em mess wid 'em so much turned me 'ginst 
eatin? tem. 

"T don't know how much lan' Marster John owned but, 
Honey, Gat wus some plantation. It reached from Auburn 
to Ge Neuse River. Yes Sir, it did, 'cause I been down 
dere in corn hillin' time an' we fished at twelve o'clock 
in Neuse River. Marster John had overseers. Yere wus 
six of 'em. Dey rode horses over de fields but I don't 
‘member dere nameSe 

"I never seen a slave whupped but dey wus whupped 
on de plantation an' I heard de grown folks talkin' ‘bout 
it. My uncles Nat an' Bert Griffiths wus both whupped. 
Uncle Nat would not obey his missus rules an' she had him 
whupped. Dey whupped Uncle Bert 'cause he stayed drunk 
so much. He loved his licker an‘ he got drunk an? cut 
up bad, den dey whupped him. You could git plenty whiskey 
den. Twon't like it is now. No sir, it won't. Whiskey 


sold fur ten cents a quart. Most ever' body drank it but 
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you hardly ever seed a man drunk. Slaves wus not whupped 
for Grinkin'. Dere Marsters give 'em whiskey but dey wus 
whupped for sittin’ drunk. f Dere wis a jail, a kind of 
_gtockade built of logs, on de farm to put Slaves in when 
\dey woutan®é mind. | I never say any Slave put on de block 
ant sold, but I saw Aunt Helen Rand cryin' because her 
Warster Nat Rand sold her boy, Fab Rand. | 

"No Sir, no readin' an' writin'. You had to work. 
Hat hal You let your marster or missus ketch you wid a 
book. Dat wus a strict rule dat no learnin' wus to be 
teached. I can't read an! write. ( If it wus not fur ny 
mother wit don't know what would become of me .) We had - 
prayer meetings around at de slave houses. I ‘member it 
well. We turned down pots on de inside of de house at 
de door to keep marster an' missus from hearin’ de singin' 
an' prayin'. Marster an' his family lived in de great 
house an' de eave quarters wus ‘bout two hundred yards 
away to the back of de great house. Dey wus arranged in 
rowse When de war ended we all stayed on wid de families 
Griffiths an' Rands till dey died, dat is all ‘cept my 
father ant me. He lef' an' I lef'. I been in Raleigh 
forty-five years. I married Mack Blalock in Raleigh. He 


been dead seven yearse 
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"Wy mother had two boys, Antny an' Wesley. She 
nad four girls, Katie, Grissie, Mary Ella an! Emma. TI 
had three chilluns, two are livin' yet. They both live 
in Raleigh. 

We had big suppers an! dinners at log rollin's - 
an' corn shuckin's in slavery time hal hal plenty of 
corn Licker for ever'body, both white an!’ black. Ever t= 
body helped himself. Dr. Tom Susbee, one good ole white 
“man, looked after us when we got sick, an' he could make 
a8 well purty quick, ‘cause he wus good an! ‘cause he 
wus sorry fer you. He wis a feelin® man. Course we took 
erbs. I tell you what I ‘took. ocurrey grass, chana balis 
dey wus for worms. Scurrey grass worked you out. Dey 
give us winter green to clense our blood. We slaves an! 
alot of de white folks drank sassafras tea in de place 
of coffee. We sweetened it wid brown sugar, honey, or 
molasses, just what we had in dat line. I think slavery 
wus a right good thing. Plenty to eat an' wear. 

When you gits a tooth pulled now it costs two 
Gollars, don't it? Well in slavery time I had a tooth 
botherin' me. My mother say, Emma, take dis egg an' go 


down to Doctor Busbee an' give it to him an' git your 
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tooth pulled. I give him one eve. He took it an! pulled 
“my tooth. Try dat now, if you wants to an' see what 


nappense Yes, slavery wus a purty good thing.” } 
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DAYS ON THE PLANTATION 


As told by Uncle David. Blount, eta of Beaufort 
County, who did not know his age. "De Marster,! 
refers to was Major Wm. A. Blount , who owned plantations 
in several parts or North Carolina. 


"Yes mam, de days on de plantation wuz de happy Anya 
De marster made us wuck through de week but on Sadays we 
uster go swimnin*t in de riber an' do a lot of other things 
dat we lak ter do. e 

"We didn*t mind de wuck so much case de ground wuz 
soft as ashes an* de marster let us stop and rest when we 
got tired. We planted 'taters in de uplan's and co'fn in 
je lowgroun's nex® de riber. It wuz on de Cape Fear an* 
on hot days when we wuz a-pullin’ de fodder we'd all stop 
wuck "bout three ofclock in de ebenin' an' go swimmin'. 
Atter we come out®*n de water we would wuck harder dan 
eber an* de marster wuz good to us, casw we did wuck ant 
we done what he ast us. 

"T "members onct de marster had a oberseer dar dat 
wuz meaner dan a mean nigger. He always hired good ober- 
seers an* a whole lot of times he let some Negro slave 
obersee. Well | dis oberseer beat some of de halt grown 
boys ‘a1 de blood run down ter dar heels an? he tole de 
rest of us dat if we ‘tola on’ him dat he'd Kill us. We 


don't dasen't | ast de nareter ‘ter git rig of de man so dis 
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"Tt wuz cold as de debil one dey an* dis oberseer 
had a gang of us a-clearin’ new groun'. One boy ast if 
he could warm by de bresh heap. De oberseer said no,and 
atter awhile de boy had a chill. De oberseer don't care, 
but dat night de boy am a sick nigger. De nex* mornin' 
de marster cits de doctor,an' de doctor say dat de boy 
has got oneumonia. He tells ‘em ter take off de boys 
shirt an'* grease him wid some tar, turpentine, ant ker- 
osene, an? when dey starts ter take d@ shirt off dey fin's 
dat it am stuck. | 

‘Dey had ter grease de shirt ter git it off case de 
blood whar de oberseer beat him had sete. ae shirt tight 
er de skin. De marster wuz in de Rei ant he axed de 
boy how come it, an’ de boy tole him. | 

"De marster sorta turns white an’ he says ter me, 
'Will yo' go an' ast de oberseer ter stop hyar a minute, 
e please?! 
se "When de oberseer comes up ae. tebe he axes sorta 
sassy-like, ‘What yo" want?! | 
"De marster says, 'Pack yo' things an’ git off'n 


my place as fast as yo' can, yo' pesky varmit.' 


"De oberseer sasses de marster some more,an' den I 
sees de marster fairly loose his temper for de first time. 
\ He don't say a word but he walks ober, grabs de oberseer 


4 


‘ by de shoulder, sets his boot right hard 'ginst de seat 


. \ of his pants an* sen"s him, all drawed up, out in de yard 
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on his face. He close up lak a umbrella for a minute den 
he pulls hisself all tersether an* he limps out'n dat yard 
an’ we ain't neber seed him no more. 
"No mam, dar wuz@nt no marryint on de plantation dem 
says, an' as one ole 'oman raised all of de chilluns me 
ant my brother Johnnie ain't neber knowed who our folkses 
wuz.» Johnnie wuz a little feller when de war ended, but 
< wuz in most of de things dat havpen on de plantation 
fer a good while. 
7 "One time dar, I done fergit de year, some white mens 
comes down de riber on a boat an’ dey comes inter de fiel's 
an’! talks ter a vang of us an' dey says dat our masters 
ain't treatin' us right. Dey tells us dat we orter be 
paid fer our wuck, an! dat we hadn't ort ter hab passes ter 
go anywhar. Dey also tells us dat we ort ter be allowed 
ter tote guns if we wants ‘em. Dey says too dat sometime 
cur marsters was gwine ter kill us all. 

"T laughs at ‘em, but some of dem fool nigsers list- 
ens ter femjant it ‘pears dat dese men gib de nigvers some 
suns atter I left an’ vromised ter bring ‘em some more 
de nex’ week. 

"Tt fints out de nex? day *bout dis ant I goes ant 
tells de marster. ‘He sorta laughs an" seratches his head, 
'Dem niggers am headed fer trouble, Dave, ‘he says ter me, 
fan I wants yo! ter help me.' 


"I says, 'Yas sar, marater.' 


he goea: omy. "Yo! fin's out. when de rest of de 


/ 
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guns comes Dave ,an" let me know.? 
“When de men brings back de guns I tells de marster, 
pn' I also tells him dat dey wants ter hol@ er meetin’. 


"tAl] right,! he says an' laughs, 'dey can have de 


/ meetin’. Yo! tell ‘em, Dave jiat I said dat dey can meet 


i 
| 
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on Chuesday night in de pack house.! 

"Chuesday ebenin' he sents dem all off to de Tow 
sroun's but mean’ he tells me ter peat up de shutters 
ter de pack house an' ter nail 'em up ‘good. 

"IT does lak he tells me ter do an’ dat night de 
niggers marches in ant sne@ks dar guns in too. Iis 
lyin*t up in de loft anf I hyars dem say dat atter de meet- 
int dey is gwine ter so up ter de big house an! kill de 
whole fambly. | 

pat gits out of de winder an? I runs ter de house an 
tells de marster. Den me ant him ant de young marster goes 
out ant quick as lightnin', I slams de pack house door ant 
I locks it. Den de marster yells at dem, 'I'se got men ant 
guns out hyar, tHe yells, ‘an’ if yo’ doan throw dem guns 


out of do hole up dar in de loft, an’? throw dem ebery one 


“out tiga gwine ter stick fire ter dat pack house. 


_ "Be tigers pi berates tes a few minates an? den 


de guns out. e: knows ey many dey has. got sO 


\% ounte ‘11 dey throw ‘den all out, ‘aen I gathers. ‘up ‘dem 


guts ant E totes Fem. off ter de big house. 

“Well sar, we keeps dem niggers shet up fer about a 
week on shart ‘rations; ant at de end of dat time dem niggers 
am kyored for good. When dey comes out dey had three ober- 
seers ‘stid of one,an' de rules am stricter dan eber before: 
an* den de marster goes off ter de war. 

ala reckon Iwas 'bout fifteen or sixteen den; an' ‘de 
marster car's me ‘long fer his pusonal sarvant an‘ body 
suard an* he leabes de rest of dem niggers in de fielts 
ter wuck like’ de dickens while I laughs at dem Yankees. 

“Jim belonged to Mr. Harley who lived in New Han- 
over County during de war, in fac' he was young Massa 
Gariey's Slave: €o when young Massa Tom went to de war 
Jimwent along too. 
| "Dey wuz at Manassas, dey tells me, when Massa Tom 
got kilt, and de orders wuz not to take no bodies off de 
field right den. | | 

"Counse ole massa down near Wilmington, doan. know 
tout young Massa Tom, but one night dey hears Jim holler 
at de gate. Dey goes runpin' outsan! Jim has brung Massa 
Tom's body all dat long ways home so dat he can be buried 
in de @amily burian ground. 


"De massa frees Jim dat night; but he stays on a 


“tong time atter de war, an’ tell de. day a died he hated 


de Yankees for killing Massa Tom. In fact we all hated de 
Yankees, ‘'specblly atter we near ‘bout atarve dat first 
winter. I tried ter make a libin*® fer me an* Johnnie but 
it was bad goin’; den i comes ter Raleigh an’ I gits ‘long 
wetter. Atter I gits settled I brings Johnnie, an' so we 
done putty good. 

"Dat's all Ican tell yot now Miss, but if'n yo'til 
come habk sometime I'll tell yo! de rest of de tales." 


‘Shortly after the above interview Uncle Dave who 


ves fuiling fast was taken to the Cetmty. Home, where he 


ee 


died. He was buried on May 4th, 193 


remaining untold. 
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EX-SLAVE STORY 


An interview with Clay Bobbit, 100. of S. Harrington 
Street, Raleigh, N. C., May 27, 1937, 

"Tl wuz borned May 2, 1837 in Warren County to 
Washington an' Delisia Bobbit.. Our Marster wuz named 
Richard Bobbit, but we all calls him Massa Dick. 

"Massa Dick ain't good ter us, an’ on my arm hyar, 
jist above de elbow am a big scar dis day whar he whupped 
me wid a cowhide. He ain't whupped me fer nothin’ "cept 
dat I is a nigger. I had a whole heap of dem whuppin's, 
mostly case I won't obey his orders an' I'se seed slaves 
beat 'most ter deff. | 

"T woz married onct 'fore de war by de broom stick 
ceremony, lak all de rest of de slaves wuz but shucks 
dey sold away my wife ‘fore we'd been married a year an' 
den de war come on. 

"T had one brother, Henry who am wuckin' fer 
de city, an’ one sister what wuz named Deliah. She 
been daid dese many years now. 

"Massa Dick owned apowerful big plantation an! 


ober a hundert slaves, ant we wucked on short rations 


ant went nigh naked. We ain't gone swimmin' ner huntin' 
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ner nothin’ an' we ain*t had no pleasures ‘'les:s we runs 
away ter habe 'em. Eben when we sings we had ter turn 
down a pot in front of de do' ter ketch de noise. 

"I knowed some vore white trash; our oberseer wuz 
one, an! de shim ee also nigh Fbout also. We ain't 
had no use fer none of 'an an ' we shorely ain't carin!' 
whether dey has no use fer us er not. Fa 

"De Ku Kluxes ain't done nothin’ fer us case dar ain't 
many in our neighborhood. Yo* see de Yankees ain't come 
through dar,an' we is skeerd of dem anyhow. De white folks 
said dat de Yankees would kill us iften dey ketched us. 

tl ain't knowed nothin' "bout de Yankees, ner de sur- 
render so I stays on fer seberal months atter de wahr wuz ober, 
den I comes ter Raleigh an* goes ter wuck fer de city. I 
wucks fer de city fer nizh on fifty years, I reckon, an! 
jis' lately I retired. 

I'se been sick fer ‘bout four months an! on,de second 
day of May. De day when I wuz a hundert years old I warn't 
able ter git ter de city lot, but I got a lot uv presents. 

"Dis ‘oman am my third lawful wife. I married her 
three years ago." : 

1. Shim Sham, Free Issues or Negroes of mixed blood. 
2. The old man was too ill to walk out on the porch for 


his picture, and his mind wandered too much to give a 
connected account of his life. 
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BASSLAVE STORIES 


An interview.with Lenry Bobbitt, 87 of Raleigh, 
Wake County \.C. May 13, 1937 by Mary A. Hicks. 


"I wuz borned at Warrenton in Jarren County in 
1850. iiy father wuz named sashingston, atter “eneral : 
washington en' my mamma wuz named Diasia atter a woman 
in a story. Us an' 'bout forty or fifty other slaves 
belonged ter ir. Richard Bobbitt an' we wucked his four 
hundred acres o' land fer him. I jist had one brother 
nemed Clay, atter Henry Clay, which shows how Massa Dick 
voted, an' Delilah, which shows dat ole missus read de 
Bible. 

"we farmed, makin! tobacco,cotton, co'n, wheat 
an' taters. Massa Dick had a whole passel o' fine horses 


an’ our Sunday job wuz ter take care of 'em, an! clean up 
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round de housee Yes mam, we wucked seben days a week, from 


sunup till sundown six days,an' from seben till three or 


four on a Sunday. 


We didn't have many tear-downs an' prayer meetin's 


an' sich, case de fuss sturbed ole missus who wuz kinder 
sickly. When we did have sompin' we turned down a big 
washpot in front of de do', an' it took up de fuss, ant 


folkses in de yard can't hyar de fuss. De patterollers 
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sated 


would git you iffen you went offen de premises widout a 
pass, en! dey said dat dey would beat you scandelous. [I 
seed a feller dat dey beat onct an’ he had scars as big as 
my fingers all ober his body. 

"JT got one whuppin! dat I 'members, an' dat wuz jist 
amiddlin' one. De massa told me ter pick de cotton an' I 
sot down in de middle en! didn't wuck a speck. De pyeneten 
come ant he frailed me wid a cotton=-stalk; he wuz a heap 
meaner ter de niggers dan Massa Dick wuze I saw some niggers 
what wuz beat bad, but I ain't neber had no bad beatin’. 

"ie libed in log houses wid sand floors an' stick an!' 
dirt chimneys an' we warn't ‘lowed ter have no gyarden, ner 
‘chickens, ner pigs. we ain't had no way o' makin' money an!‘ 
de fun wuz only middlin'. We had ter steal what rabbits we 
et from somebody elses boxes on some udder plentation, case 
de massa won't letus have none o! our own, an! we ain't had 
no time ter hunt ner fish. 

"Now talkin' 'bout sempin' dat we'd git a whuppin' fer, 
dat wuz fer havin' a pencil an' a piece of paper er a slate. 
Iffen you jist looked lak you wanted ter larn ter read er 
write you got a lickin'. 

“Dar waz two colored women lived nigh us an' dey wuz 
ealled "free issues," but dey wuz really witches. I ain't 


really seen 'em do nothin'* but I hyard a whole lot 
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tbout ‘em puttin' spells on folkses an' I Seed tracks whar 
dey had rid Massa vick's hosses an’ eber mo'nin' de hosses 
manes an! tajis would be all twisted an' knotted up. I know 
dat dey done dat case I seed it wid my own eyes. Dey doctored 
lots of people an' our folkses ain't neber had no doctor fer 
nothin’ dat happen. 

you wuz axin' 'bout de slave sales, an' I want ter 
tell ,ou dat I has seen some real sales an' I'se seed niggers, 
whole bunches of 'em, gwin' ter Richmond ter be sold. Dey 
wuz mostly chained, case dey wuz new ter de boss, an* he 
doan know what ter 'spect.J'se seed some real sales in 
Warrenton too, an’ de mammies would be sold from deir chilluns 
an' dare would be a whole heap o! eryin' an' mou'nin' 'bout 
hit. I tell you folkses cin't lak dey uster be, 'speciaily 
niggers.Uster be when a nigger cries he whoops an' groans an' 
hollers an' his whole body rocks, ant dat am de way dey done 
sometime at de sales. 

"Speakin' 'bout heints: I'se seed a whole lot o' things, 
-, but de worst dat eber happen wuz 'bout twenty years ago 
when a han'ts hand hit me side o' de haid. I bet dat hand 
weighed a hundred pounds an' it wuz as cold as ice. I ain't 
been able ter wuck fer seben days en' nights an' I still can't 
turn my haid far ter de left as you,seese 


"I reekon 'bout de funniest thing 'bout our planta- 
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tion wuz de marryin'. A couple got married by sayin' dat 
dey wuz, but it couldn't last fer longer dan five yearse 
Jat wuz so iffen one of ‘em got too weakly ter have chilluns 
de other one could git him enother wife or husban!. 

ti 'tmempers de day mouzhty well when de sankees 
come. Massa Dick he walked de floor an' cussed sherman fer 
takin' his nisgers aways All o! de niggers lef’, of course, 
an! me, I walked clean ter Raleigh ter find out if I wuz 
really free, an' I couldn't umnerstan' hali of it. 

twell de first year I slept in folkses woodhouses an! 
barns an' in de woods or any whar else I could find. I wucked 
hyar an' dar, but de folkses' jist give me sompin’ ter eat 
an' my clothes wuz in strings 'fore de spring o! age year. 

tYot axes me what I thinks of Massa Lincoln? Well, I 
thinks dat he wuz doin’ de wust thing dat he could ter turn 
all dem fool niggers loose when dey ain't got no place ter £0 
en' nothin' ter eat. #ho helped us out den? Hit wuzn't de 
fankees, hit wuz de white folkses what wuz left wid deir craps 
in de fiel's, an' wuz rovbed by dem Yankees, ter boot. ky ole 
massa, fur instance, wuz robbed uv his fine hosses an' his 
feed stiff an' all dem kaigs Oo! liquor what he done make his- 
self, sides his money an' silver. 

"slavery wuz a good thing den, but de world jist got 


better an' outgrowed ite" 
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HERNDON BOGAN 
Ex « Slave Story 


An interview with Herndon Bogan, 76 (?) of State 
Prison, Raleigh, N. C. 

"I wus bawned in Union County, South Carolina on 
de plantation o' Doctor Bogan, who owned both my mammny 
Issia, an' my pap Edwin. Dar wus six o' us chilluns, 
Clara, Lula, Joe, Tux, Mack an' me. 

"T doan ‘member much ‘bout slavery days ‘cept dat 
my white folkses wus good ter us. Dar wus a heap o! 
slaves, maybe a hundert an' fifty. I ‘members dat we 
wucked hard, but we had plenty ter eat an' w'ar, eben iffen 
we did w'ar wood shoes. 

"Il kin barely recolleck 'fore de war dat I'se seed 
a heap o' cocks figntin' in pits an' a heap o' horse 
racin'. When de marster winned he 'ud give us niggers 
a big dinner or a dance, but if he lost, oht 

"My daddy wus gived ter de doctor when de doctor 
_ wus married an' dey shore loved each other. One day 
marster, he comes in an' he sez dat de Yankees am aimin' 
ter try ter take his niggers way from him, but dat dey 
am gwine ter ketch hell while dey does hit. When he 
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sez dat he starts ter walkin' de flo'. ‘I'se gwine ter 
leave yore missus in yore keer, Hdwin,' he sez. 

"But pa ‘lows, ‘Wid all respec! fer yore wife sar, 
she am a Yankee too, an' I'd ruther go wid you ter de war. 
Please sar, massa, let me go wid you ter fight dem Yanks.' 

"At fust massa 'fuses, den he sez, ‘All rights* So 
off dey goes ter de war, massa on a big hoss, an' my pap 
on a strong mule ‘long wid de blankets an' things. 

"Dey tells me dat ole massa got shot one night, an’ 
dat pap grabs de gun 'fore hit hits de earth an' lets de 
Yanks have hit. 

"I tmembers dat dem wus bad days fer South Caro- 
lina, we gived all o' de food ter de soldiers, an’ missus, 
eben do' she has got some Yankee folks in de war, l'arns 
ter eat cabbages an' kush an‘ berries. 

"I 'members dat on de day of de surrender, least- 
ways de day dat we hyard 'bout hit, up comes a Yankee 
an' axes ter see my missus. I is shakin', Iis dat 
skeerd, but I bucks up an’ I tells him dat my missus doan 
want ter see no blue coat. 

_ “He grins, an' tells me ter skedaddle, an' ‘bout den 
my missus comes out an' so help me iffen she doan hug 
dat dratted Yank. Atter awhile I gathers dat he's her 


brother, but at fust I ain't seed no sense in her cryin’ 
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ant sayin' ‘thank God', over an! over. 

"Well sar, de massa an' pap what had gone off mad 
an' healthy an' ridin' fine beastes comes back walkin' an! 
dey looked sick. Massa am white as cotton,an' so help me, 
iffen my een who wus black as sin, ain't pale too. 

"atter a few years I goes ter wuck in Spartanburg 
as a houseboy, den I gits a job wid de Southern Rail- 
road an' I goes ter Charlotte ter nightwatch de tracks. 

"I stays dar eighteen years, but one night I kills 
a white hobo who am tryin' ter rob me o' my gol’ watch an! 
chain, an' dey gives me eighteen months. I'se been hyar 
Six already. He wus a white man, an' jist a boy, an! 

Ei is sorry, but I comes hyar anyhow. 

tI hyard a ole Toman in Charlotte tell onct "bout 
witchin' in slavery times, dar in Mecklenburg County. 
She wus roun' ninety, so I reckon she knows. Shesaid 
dat iffen anybody wanted ter be a witch he would draw a 
circle on de groun' jist at de aidge o' dark an’ git in 
de circle an' squat down. 

"Dar he had ter set an' talk ter de debil, an’ he 
mus' say, 'I will have nothin’ ter do wid 'ligion, an' I 
wants you ter make me a witch.' Atter day he mus? bile a 
black cat, a bat an' a bunch of herbs an’ drink Ge soup, 


den Rei wuz really a witch. 
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“When you wanted ter witch somebody, she said dat 
you could take dat stuff, jist a little bit of hit an! 
put hit under dat pusons doorsteps an' dey'd be sick. 

"You could go thru' de key hole or down de chimney 
or through de chinks in a log house, sek yolLicould ride 
a pygon jist lak ridin' a hoss. Dat puson can keep .you 
outen his house by layin' de broom 'fore de do! ant 
puttin' a pin cushion full of pins side of de bed do’, 
iffen he's a mind to. 

"Dat puson can kill you too, by drawin' yore pitcher 
an’ shootin' hit in de haid or de heart too. 

"Dar's a heap o' ways ter tell fortunes dat she done 
tol’ me but I'se done forgot now 'cept coffe grounts | 
an' a little of de others. You can't tell hit wid tem 


do', case hit takes knowin’ how, hit shore does. 
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ANDREW BOONE 
age 90 years. 


Wake County, North Carolina. Harris Farm. 


"T been living in dese backer barns fifteen years. 
I built this little shelter to cook under. Dey cut me 
off the WPA cause dey said I wus too ole to work. Dey 
tole us ole folks we need not put down oe walkin’ 
sticks to git work cause dey jes* won't goin’ to put us 
On. 

"Well, I had some tomatoes cooked widout any grease 
for my breakfast. I had a loaf of bread yesterday, but 
~T et it. I ain't got any check from the ole age pension 
ant I have nothin’ to eat an’ I am hongry. I jes* looks 
to God. I set down by de road thinkin’ bout how to turn 
an' what to do to git a meal, when you cum along. I 
thanks you fer dis dime. I guess God made you give it 
to me. 

"TI wus glad to take you down to my livin’ place to 
give you my etory. Dis shelter, an ole tobacco barn, 
is better dan no home at all. I is a man to myself an'* 
I enjoy livin® out here if I could git enough to eat. 

"Well de big show is coming to town. It's de 
Devil's work. Yes sir, it's de Devil's wurk. Why dem 
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show folks ken make snakes an' make *em crawl too. 
Dere wus one in Watson Field in de edge of Raleigh not 
long ago an* he made snakes an’? made ‘em crawl too. 
All shows is de Devil's wurk. 

*I never done anything fer myself in all my life. 
I always wurked fer de Rebels. I stuck right to ‘em. 
Didn't have no sense fer doin' dat I guess. 

"One time a Rebel saw a Yankee wid one eye, one leg 
an' one arm. De Yankee wus beggin’. De Rebel went 
up to him an* give him a quarter. Den he backed off 
an* jes* stood a-lookin’ at de Yankee, presently he went 
back an’ give him anudder quarter, den anudder, den 
he said, "You take dis whole dollar, you is de first 
Yankee I eber seed trimmed up jes’ to my notion, so take 
all dis, jes' take de whole dollar, you is trimmed up to 
my notion’. 

"I belonged to Billy Boone in Slavery time. He wus 
a preacher. He lived on an' owned a plantation in 
Northampton County. The plantation wus near woodland. 
The nearest river to the place wus the Roanoke. My 
ole missus’ name wus Nancy. When ole marster died I 
stayed around wid fust one then another of the chilluns, 
cause marster tole me jes’ fore he died fer me to stay 
wid any of tem I wanted to stay with. All dem ole people 


done dead an* gone on. 
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"Niggers had to go through thick an’ thin in slavery 
time, with rough rations most of de time, wid jes* enough 
clothin' to make out wid. Our houses were built of logs 
an' covered wid slabs. Dey wis rived out of blocks of 
trees about 3-6 and 8ft in length. De chimleys wus 
built of sticks and mud, den a coat of clay mud daubed 
over ‘em. De cracks in de slave houses wus daubed wid 
mud too. | 

‘MWe warked from sun to sun. If we had a fire in 
cold weather where we wus wurkin’ marster or de overseer 
would come an' put it out. We et frozen meat an* 
bread many times in cold weather. After de day's wurk 
in de fields wus over we had a task of pickin' de seed 
from cotton till we had two ounces of lint or spin two 
ounces of cotton on a spinnin’ wheel. I spun cotton 
on a spinnin' wheel. Dats de way people got clothes 
in slavery time. 

"T can't read an' write but dey learned us to count. 
Dey learned us to count dis way. 'Ought is an’ ought, an! 
a figger is a figger, all for de white man an‘ nothin’ 
fer de nigger*. Hain't you heard people count dat way? 

"Dey sold slaves jes* like people sell hosses now. 
I saw a lot of slaves sold on de auction block. Dey 
would strip tem start naked. A nigger scarred up 
or whaled ant welted up wus considered a bad nigger 


ant did not bring much. If his body wus not scarred, 
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he brought a good price. I saw a lot of slaves whupped 
an* I wus whupped myself. Dey whupped me wid de cat 

of nine tails. It had nine lashes on it. Some of de 
Slaves wus whupped wid a cabin paddle. Dey had forty 
holes in ‘em an’ when you wus buckled to a barrel dey hit 
your naked flesh wid de paddle an' every whur dere wus 

a hole in de paddle it drawed a blister. When de whuppin' 
wid de paddle wus over, dey took de cat of nine tails an' 
busted de blisters. By dis time de blood sometimes would 
be runnin’ down dere heels. Den de next thing wus a wash 
in salt water strong enough to hold up an egg. Slaves wus 
punished dat way fer runnin’ away an’ sich. 

HIf you wus out widout a pass dey would shore git 
you. De paterollers shore looked after you. Dey would 
come to de house at night to see who wus there. Ie you 
wus out of place, dey would wear you out. 

"Sam Joyner, a slave, belonged to marster. He wus 
runnin? from de paterollers an' he fell in a ole well. 
De pateroller went after marster. Marster tole *em to 
git ole Sam out an' whup him jes' as much as dey wanted 
to. Dey got him out of de well an' he wis all wet an’ 
muddy. Sam began takin' off his shoes, den he took off 
his pants an* got in his shirt tail. Marster, he say, 
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‘What you takin’ off you clothes fer Sam?* Sam, he say, 
'Marster, you know you all can't whup dis nigger right over 
all dese wet clothes.’ Den Sam lit out. He run so fast 
he nearly flew. De paterollers got on dere hosses an' 
run him but dey could not ketch him. He got away. Marster 
got Sam's clothes an' carried ‘em to de house. Sam slipped 
up next morning put his clothes on an' marster said no 
more about it. 

"I wus a great big boy when de Yankees come through. 
I wus drivin’ a two mule team an! doin' other wurk on de 
farm. J drove a two hoss wagon when dey carried slaves 
to market. I went to a lot of different places. 

| "My marster wus a preacher, Billy Boone. He sold 

an bought niggers. He had fifty or more. He wurked 
the grown ndgeens in two squads. My father wus named Isham 
Boone and my mother wus Sarah Boone. Marster Boone whupped 
wid de cabbin paddle an’ de cat o* nine tails an' used 
the salt bath an* dat wus *nough. Plenty besides him 
whupped dat way. | 

“Marster had one son, named Solomon, an* two girls, 
Eleie an' Alice. My mother had four children, three boys 
anf one girl. The boys were named Sam, Walter and Andrew, 
dats me, an! de girl wus Cherry. _ | 

_ "My father had several children cause he had several 
women besides mother. Mollie and Lila Lassiter, two 
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sisters, were also his women. Dese women wus given to 

him an* no udder man wus allowed to have anything to do wid 
‘em. Mollie an' Lila both had chilluns by him. Dere 

names wus Jim, Mollie, Liza, Rosa, Pete an' I can't 
remember no more of ‘em. ; 

"De Yankees took jes* what dey wanted an* nothin? 
stopped ‘em, cause de surrender had come. Before de 
surrender de slave owners begun to scatter de slaves 
"bout from place to place to keep de Yankees from gittin!’ 
‘em. If de Yankees took a place de slaves nearby wus 
moved to a place further off. 

"All I done wus fer de Rebels. I wus wid ‘em an’ 

I jes* done what I wus tole. I wus afraid of de Yankees 
"cause de Rebels had told us dat de Yankees would kill us. 
Dey tole us dat de Yankees would bore holes in our 
shoulders an’ wurk us to carts. Dey tole us we would 

be treated a lot worser den dey wus treating us. Well, 

de Yankees got here but they treated us fine. Den a story 
went round an' round dat de marster would have to give de 
slaves a mule an* a year's provisions an' some lan’, about 
forty acres, but dat wus not so. Dey nebber did give us 
anything. When de war ended an' we wus tole we wus free, 


we stayed on wid marster cause we had nothin’ an' nowhere 


to go. 

"We moved about from farm to farm. Mother died an* 
father married Maria Edwards after de surrender. He did 
not live wid any of his other slave wives dat I knows of. 

"I have wurked as a han’ onde farm most of de time 
since de surrender and daddy wurked most of de time as 
a han’, but he had gardens an’ patches most averiners he 
warked. I wurked in New York City for fifteen years with 
Crawford and Banhay in de how business. I advertised 
for ‘em. I dressed in a white suit, white shirt, an‘ 
white straw hat, and wore tan shoes. I had to be a 
purty boy. I had to have my shoes shined twice a day. I 
lived at 18 Manilla Lane, New York City. It is between 
McDougall Street and 6th Avenue. I married Clara Taylor 
in New York City. We had two children. The oldest one 
lives in New York. The other died an’ is buried in 
Raleigh. | 

"In slavery time they kept you down an’ you had to 
wurk, now I can't wurk, an* I am still down. Not allowed 
to wurk an’ still down. Its all hard, slavery and 
freedom, both bad when you can't eat. The ole bees makes 
de honey comb, the young bee makes de honey, niggers 
makes de cotton an'* corn an' de white folks gets de money. 
Dis wus de case in Slavery time an* its de case now. De 
nigger do most de hard wurk on de farms now, and dw white 


folks still git de money dat de nigger’s labor makes.* 


LE 
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My Massa's name was Jonas Bost. He had a hotel in Newton, 
North Carolina. My mother and grandmother both belonged to 
the Bost family. My ole Massa had two large plantations one 


about three miles from Newton and another four miles away. 


It took a lot of niggers to keep the work a goin' on them 


both. ‘The women folks had to work in the hotel and in the | 
big house in town. Ole Missus she was a good woman. She 
never allowed the Massa to buy or sell any slaves. There 
never was an overseer on the whole plantation. The oldest 
colored man always looked after the niggers. We niggers 
lived better than the niggers on the other plantations. 
Lord child, I remember when I was a little boy» ‘bout 
ten years, the speculators come through Newton with droves 
of slaves. They aiways stay at our place. The poor erit- 


ters nearly froze to death. They always come 'iong on the 


last of December so that the niggers would be ready for 
sale on the first day of January. Many the time I see four 
or five of them chained together. They never had enough 
clothes on te keep a cat warn. ‘The women never wore any-_ 
thing but a thin dress. and a petticoat and one underwear. 


I've seen the ice balls hangin! on to the bottom of their 


dresses, as they ran along, Jes iike sheep. in a pasture | 


“de ‘fore they are sheared. They never wore any, shoes. a8. we 
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run along en the ground, 41l spewed up with ice. The specu- 
lators always rode on horses and drove: the pore stpueree 
When they get cold, they make tem run 'til they are warm 
again. | 

The speculators stayed in the hotel and put the niggers 
in the quarters jes like droves of hogs. All drought the 
night I could hear them mournin' and prayin't. I aian't 
know the Lord would let people live who were so cruel. The 
gates werealways locked and they was a guard on the outside 
to shoot anyone who tried to run away. Lord miss,them 
Slaves look jes like droves of turkeys runnin! along in 
front of them horses. 

I remember when they put ‘em on the block to sell ‘em. 
The ones *tween 18 and 30 always bring the most money. The 
auctioneer he stand off at a distance and cry ‘em off as 
they stand on the block. I can hear his voice as long as 
I live. | 

If the one they going to sell was a young Negro man this 
is what he says “Now gentlemen and fellow-citizens here is 
a big black buck Negro. He's stout as a mule. Good for 
any kin' ofwork an' he never gives any trouble. How much 

am I offered for him?" And then the sale would commence, 
and the nigger would be sold to the highest bidder. | 

If they put up a young nigger woman the auctioneer ery 


gen "Here's a young nigger acre how much am I offered 
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for her?® fhe pore thing stand on the block a shiverin'! 
an' 4 shakin' nearly froze to death. When they sold many 
of the pore mothers beg the speculators to sell ‘em with 
their husbands, but the speculator only take what he want. 
So meybe the pore thing never see her hhusban' agin. 
. Qle' Massa always see that we get plenty to eat. O' -course 
it was no fancy rashions. Jes corn bread, milk, fat meat, 
and ‘lasses but the Lord knows that was lots more than other 
pore niggers got. Some of them had such bad masters. 
Us pore niggers never ‘lowed to learn anything. All the 
readin' they ever hear was when hay/enrelet through the 
big Bible. The Massa say. that keep the slaves in they places. 
They was one nigger boy in Newton who was terrible smart. 
He learn to read an' write. He take other colored children 
out in the fields and teach tem about. the. Bible, but they 
forgit it 'fore the nex' Sunday. 
| Then ‘the paddyrollers they keep close watch on the pore 
niggers so they have no chance to do anything or go anywhere. 
they jes’ like policemen, only worser. ‘Cause they never 
let the niggers go anywhere without a@ pass. trom his master. 
pee you waan't do. your preper piace when the paddyrollers 
you. til'. you was black amd blue. The women 
’ and. the men 30. “That, is for jes bein’ out. 
care ; at yehing ¥6 worse he was 


come. they Py 
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two holes cut for the arms stretch up in the air and a block 
to put your feet in, then they whip you with cowhide whip . 
An' the clothes shore never get any of them licks. 

I remember how they kill one nigger whippin' him with 
the bull whip. Many the pore nigger nearly killed with the 
bull whip. But this one die. He was a stubborn Negro and 
didn't do as much work as his Massa thought he ought to. He 
been lashed lot before. So they take him to the whippin' 
post, and then they strip his clothes off and then the man 
stan' off and cut him with the whip. His back was cut all 
to pieces. The cuts about half inch apart. Then after they 
whip him they tie him down and put salt on hin. Then after 
he lie in the sun awhile they whip him agin. But when they 
finish with him he was dead. 

Plenty of the colored women have children by the white men. 
She know better than to not do what he aay. Didn't have much 
of that until the men from South Carolina come up here and 
settle and bring slaves. Then they take them very same 
children what - have they own blood and make slaves out of 
them. If the Masus find out she raise revolution. But 
she hardly find out. The white men not going to tell and 
the nigger women were ajways afraid to. So eee jes go on 
hepin' that thing won't be that way always. 


I FeRemer how. the driver, he was the man who did most of 
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the whippin', use to whip some of the iiesoxat He wails tie 
their hands together and then put their hands down over their 
knees, then take a stick and stick it ‘tween “Uley hands end = 
knees. Then when he take hold of them and beat ‘em first 

on one side then on the other. 

Us niggers never have chance to go to Sunday School- and 
church. The white folks feared for niggers to get any re- 
ligion and education, but I reckon somethin' inside jes told 
us about God and that there was a better place hereafter. We 
would sneak off and have prayer meetin’, Sometimes the 
paddyrellers catch us and beat us good but that didn't keep 
us from tryin'. I remember one old song we use to sing when 
we meet down in the woods back of the barn. My mother she. 
sing an' pray to the Lord to deliver us out o! slavery. She 
always say she thankful she was never sold from her children, 
and that our Massa not so mean as some of the others. But 
the old song it went something like thie: 

"Oh, mother lets go down, lets go down, lets go down, 
lets go down. 
| oh, mother lets go dewn, down in the valley to pray. 

AS I went. down in the: valley to pray 

mdyint about. that good ole way 
“io shall wear that starry crown. 


| bow’ shew me the way." 


e other, part: =e Just Like that except it said 1 tate! 
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instead of 'mother', and then 'sister' and then 'prother'!., 
Then they sing sometimes 
"We camp a while in the wilderness, in the wilderness, 
in the wilderness. 

We camp a while in the wilderness, where the Lord makes 
me happy x 

And then I'ma goin' home!" | 

I don't remember much about the war. There was no fightin! 
done in Newton. Jes a skirmish or two. Most of the people get 
everything jes ready to run when the Yankee sojers come through 
the town. This was toward the las’ of the war. Cose the niggers 
knew what all the fightin' was about, but they didn't dare say 
anything. The man who owned the slaves was too md as it was, 
and if the niggers say anything they get shot right then and 
thar. The sojers tell us after the war that we get food, 
clothes, and wages from our Massas else we leave. But they 
was very few that ever got anything. Our ole Massa say he 
not gwine pay us anything, corse his money was no good, but 
he wouldn't pay us if it had been. 

Then the Ku Klux Klan come 'long. They were terrible danger- 
ouse They wear long gowns, touch the ground. They ride horses 
through the town at night and if they find a Negro that tries to 
get nervy or have a little bit for himself, they lash him nearly 
to death and gag him and leave him to do the bes' he can. Some 


time they put sticks in the top of the tall thing they wear and 
t big 


then put an extra head up there with scary eyes and grea 


mouth, then they stick it clear up in the air to scare the 
poor Negroes to death. 

They had another thing they call the 'Donkey Devil’ that 
was Jes as bad. They take thé skin of a donkey and get in- 
side of it and run after the pore Negroes. Oh, Miss — 
them was bad times, them was bad times. I know folks think 
the books tell the truth, but ‘they shore don't. Us pore 
niggers had to take it all. 

Then after the war was over we was afraid to move. Jes 
like tarpins or turtles after ‘mancipation. Jes stick our 
heads out to see how the land lay. My manny stay with Marse 
Jonah for *bout a year after freedom then ole Solomon Hall made, 
her an offer. Ole man Hall was a good man if there ever Was 
one. He freed all of his slaves about two years *fore 'manci- 
pation and gave each of them so much money when he died, that | 
is he put that in his will. But when he die his sons and 
daughters never give anything to the pore Negroes. My mother 
went. to live on the place belongin' to the nephew of Solomon 
Hall. All of her six children went with her. Mother she cook 
for the white folks ant the children make crep. When the first 
year was up us children got the first money we had in our lives, 
My mother. certainly was happy. | 
We ive on this piace’ for over four years. When I was "bout 
‘twent yer ole 2: married. a girl from West Virginia but. she 
didn't a8 tout. a rear. 1 are down there for a : 
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year or so and then I met Mamie. We came here and both of us 
went to work, we work at the same place. We bought this little 
piece of ground "bout forty-two years ago. We gave $125. for 
it. We had to buy the lumber to build the house a little at 

a time but finally we got the house done. Its been a good 

home for us and the children. We have two daughters: and one 
adopted son. Both of the girls are good cooks. One of them 
lives in New Jersey and cooks in a big hotel, She and her 
husband come to see us about once a year. The other one is 

in Philadelphia. They both have plenty. But the adopted boy, 
he was part white. We took him when he was a small and did the 
best we coulda by him, He never did like to 'sociate with colored 
people. I remember one time when he was a small child I took 
him to town and the conductor made me put him in the front of 
the street car cause he thought I was just caring for him and 
that he was a white boy. Well, we sent him to school until he 
finished. Then he joined the navy. I ain't seem him in several 
years. The last letter I got from him he say he ain't spoke to 
a agteneadatnwe he has been there. This made me mad so I took 
his insurance policy and cashed it. I didn't want nothin' to 
do with him, if he deny his own color, 

Very few of the Negroes ever get anywhere; they never have 
no education. I knew one Negro who got to be a policeman in 
Salisbury once and he was a good one too. When my next birth- 
day comes in December I will be eighty-~eight years old. That 
is if the Lord lets me live and I shore hope He does. 
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WARY WALLACH BOWE 


Ex~slave 81 years 


My name is Mary Wallace Bowe. I WAP 5: years ole at de 
surrender. 

My mammy an’ pappy, Susan an* Lillman craves Rees vexenged 
to Marse Fountain ant Mis' Farny Tu'tberville, but Marse Fountain 
sold me, my mammy an’ my brother George to Mis’ Fanny's sister, 
Mis' Virginia Graves. Mist Virginia's ten as: Docter 
Graves. Dey lived on de ole Elijah Graves estate not far from 
Marse Fountain's plaitation here in Durham county, an’ Mis’ 
Virginia an' Mis' Fanny seed each other near *bout every day. 


I wag Little when Marse Fountain an' Marse Dector went to de 


war but I remembers it. [I remembers it kaze Bie” aEy. stood on 
de po'ch smilin! an’ wavin' at Marse Fountain *S {i he went 
‘roun' de curve in de road, den she fell to de Floor like dhe ee 
dead.. I thought ane Cb Goad ell Mis' Virginia th*towed some 
water in her face an‘ she opened her eyes. 

De nex day Mis’ Virginia’ ‘took me an* mammy an’ we all went 
over ant. stayed wid Mis* Fanny kaze she e“sxeered, an* so dey'’d 


be company. for. each other. Mammy waited on Mis* Virginia‘ an' 


hetped: Surelle Tutberville,: Mis * Fanny's house girl, sweep an’. 


ne 


ike. up..de.. beda - en! things .. Thee Aittle but mammy ‘made mé work. 


T shook de, Rugs, brung in de: kindlin': an run !roun’ waitin’ on 
Ninginia: en! Mig! sFaiiny;;auod he 
m aay arian sucks A8' odats Dey A | 
di i | en! what, dey would do. if de. Yankees come. ie 


Sep Motintasy: basket: ‘or. ‘keys, } 


ee ‘aa. eee Soieter 


449 
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Every time acy TOE vis: Fanny set an' twist her han's an’ Say: 
"What is we gwine do, Sister, what is we gwine do? 

Mis' Virginia try to pacify Mis' Fanny. She say, "Don' yo' 
worry none, toueNy I'li fix dem Yankees when dey come.’ Den she 
set her mouf. When she done dat I run an' hid behin' Mis! Fanny's 
chair kaze I done seed Mis' Virginia set her mouf befo* ant I 
knowed she meant biznes'. 

I didn'* have sense tes be skeered den kaze I hadn'! 
never “seed no Yankee suclaes, Nn coer gee befo' I wuz skeered. 
De Yankees come ena eee an' dey ripped, Oh, Lawd, how aay 
did rip. When dey rode up to de gate an* come stompin’ to de 
house, Mis' Fenny ' gun to ery. ‘Tell dem somethin! ; Sister, tell 
dem somethin > she tole Mis’ Virginia. 

Mis! Virginia she ain' done no eryin'. When she seed dem 
Yankees comin! ‘cross de hill, she run troun* an! got all de 
jewelry. ‘She took off de rings an’ pins she an' Mis' Fanny had 
on ant she got all de nines out of de jewelry box an’ give dem to 
pappy- “Hide dem, ‘LiLinag" she tole Pappy, "hide dem some place 
whare dem thieves won"? fin'Y den", Ho 

‘Pappy hed on high top boots. He “aidn' do nothin but stuff 
all dat jewelry right down in dem boots, den he strutted all *roun! 
dem Yankees laughin! to heself. kene Rey cussed when dey couldn’ 


| “no dewelzy « a tell. ey | didnt fin! no ‘silver neither kaze | us 
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loose cotton piled on de floor. When dey couldn! fin' nothin’ 
1 big sojer went up to Mis! Virginia who wuz standin! in de hall. 
He look at her an! say: .'Yo's skeered of me, ain' yor?! —_ 
Mis! Virginia ain' batted no eye yet. ° She tole him, "If A 
We wine to be skeered, I'd be skeered of somethin". + sho ain' 
of no ugly, braggin'! Yankee. f - 
De man tutned red an he say? re you don' tell me WE ow 
dont hide dat silver I'se gwine to mak ce you sreaed " 
Mis! ‘Virginia! s chin went up higher. She set her mout an! 
Look at dat sojer een he drap his eyes, Bacsné tole him dat 
some folks done come an' got de ativers dat eee done toted it off. 
She didn! tell him dat it waz us niggers dat done toted it down 
to de cotton gin house. | - 

In dem days dey wuz ‘peddlers gwine xen? cua country sellin'. 
sc al ‘Dey toted big packs on dey batks filled wid. everythin' 
from needles an’ thinb les to bed spreads an'fryin' pans. One ony, 
 peaatar » stopped ee Mis’ Fanny" s house. He Be uglies! 1 man 
i ever seed. He an an' bony wid bilec whiskers an! “black: 
bushy hair ant BERS eyes dat set way back in his head. Sea 
Wi sark a ant ‘ook like & cog" s eyes: after you done nit him. He 


set, down on ‘de ‘po ‘ch an! opened his pack, ant tt Mo 1 hot ant 


has ‘looked 80. tired, dat Mis* Fanny give him er doo. ‘drink of milk 


ae Bee 
a be z 


dat done Deen settin’ in de spring Tense: ‘all de time Mis' Fanny 


at de things in de pack an! puyin', de man kept up ea 
Ee ner how many niggers dey had; how many men 
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dey had fightin! on de 'Federate side, an' what she gwine do 
if de niggers woes set free. Den he ax her if she knowed Mistah 
Abraham Lincoln. 

‘Bout dat time Mis' Virginia come to de door an! heard what 
he said. She blaze up like & lightwood fire an' BE peddlar 
dat dey didn want to know nothin' 'bout Mistah Lincoln; dat dey 

3 
knowed too much already, an' dat his name wat ‘lowed called in 
‘ 
house. Den she say he swemer’ nothin' but ie tiask debil messin' 
in other folks ,» an' dat she'd shoot him on sight if she 
had half ZF Gnbnee. ‘ 
| Thu hanes Rete 

De man laughed. !"Maybe he ain'Tso bad," he told her. Den 

he packed his pack an' went off down de road, an' Mis' Virginia 
Fp 
watched him ses he went out of sight 'roun' de bend. 

Two or three weeks later 1s! Fanny got e& letter. De 

letter rt from dat peddlar. He tole her dat he was Abraham 

ay 
Lincoln hese'f; dat he wuz peddlin' over de country as e& spy, an! 
he thanked her for de res’ on her shady po'ch an' de cool glass 
of milk she give him. 

When dat letter come Mis' Virginia got so hoppin' mad dat 
She took all de stuff iiis' Fanny done bought from Mistah Lincoln 
an* made us niggers burn it on de ash pile, (den she made pappy 


rake up de ashes an' th'ow dem inde cpreek.®™ 
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EX-SLAVE RECOLLECTIONS 


An interview with Lucy Brown of Hecktown, eit Durham 
County, May 20, 1937. She does not. know her age. 

"T wuz jist a little thing when de war wuz over an! 
I doan 'member much ter tell yo'. Mostly what I does 
know I hyard my mammy tell ite 

tWe belonged to John Neal of Person County. YT dean 
know who my pappy wuz, but my mammy wuz named Rosseta 
ant her mamny's name "fore her wuz Rosseta. r had one 
sister named Jenny an* one brother named Ben. 

| ee marster wuz good ter us, in @ way, but he ain't 
Howint no ‘kinds of frolickin’ so when we. had a meetin . 
we had ter do ee secret. We'd turn down a wash pot sees 
side de dof, an! dat would ketch de fuss so marster 
neber knowed nothin’ "bout hit. 

"On Sundays we went ter church at de same place de 
white folkses did. De white folkses rid an* de niggers 
walked, but eben do' we wored wooden bottomed shoes we wuz 
shoud an? mostly happy. We had good clethes an!’ food an!’ 
not much abuse. I doan know de number of slaves, I wuz 
90 little. 
| ‘yy mammy said dat slavery waz a whole lot wager "fore 


3 IT could "member. She tol" me how some of de slaves had 


oe 


dere babies in de fiel*s lak de eows done, ant she said 
dat 'fore de babies wuz borned dey tied de mammy down 
on her face iften dey had ter whup her ter keep from 
ruinin! de baby. 

"She said dat dar wuz ¢hostes ant some witches back 
den, but I doan know nothin’ "bout dem things. 

"Naw, I can't tell yo't my age but I will rene yo! 
dat eber'body what lives in dis block am either my chile 
or grantcnile. I can't tell yo! prexackly how many dar 
is o' fem, but I will teli you dat my younges! chile's 
baby am fourteen years old, an' dat she's got fourteen 
youngan's, one a year jist lak I had till I had sixteen. 

"Ttse belonged ter de church since I wuz a baby ant 


I tells dem eber*day dat dey shore will miss me when I'se 


gone." 
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PLANTATION LIFE IN GEORGIA 


An interview with Midge Burnett, 80 years old, of 1300 Se 
Bloodworth Street, Raleigh, North Carolinas 


"I wus borned in Georgia eighty years ago, de_son 
of Jim an’ Henretta Burnett an' de slave of Marse William | 
Joyner. 
"I wurked on de farm durin' slavery times, among de 
cotton, corn, ant sugar canes De wurk wisn't so hard en! we 
had plenty of time ter Hane. fun an' ter git inter meanness, 
dat's why Marse William had ter have so many patterollers 
on de places 
“Marse William had near three hundret slaves an' he 
kept seben patterollers ter keep things goin' eben. De slaves 
ain't run away. Naw sir, dey ain't, dey knows good things 
when dey sees dem an' dey ain't leavin' dem nother. - De only 
trouble wus dat dey wus crazy ‘bout good times ant deytd 

| shoot craps er busts 

| . “De patterollers.'ud wateh all dé -pathe leadin’ frum de 

| plantation. ant ‘when aa: ketched a& nigger leavin' dey whupped 
him, en' sun him. ome « As-I said de patterellers watehed all 
| pathay put. dex. i | 

; de wonds dat. 


Ze 
"On moonlight nights yo’ could hear a heap of voices 


an* when yo! peep ober de dike dar am a gang of niggers 
a-shootin' craps an' bettin' eber'thing dey has stold frum 
de plantation. Sometimes a pretty yaller gal er a fat 
black gal would be dar, but mostly hit would be jist mene 

"Dar wus a ribber nearby de plantation an! we niggers 
swum dar ever’ Sadday an! we fished dar a heap toes we 
keteched a big mess of fish ever* week an' dese come in 
good an! helped ter save rations ter boot. Dat's what 
Marse William said, an' he believed in havin' a good time 
too. : | 

"We had square dances dat last a1] night on holidays 
an' we had a Christmas tree an' a Haster ege hunt ant all 
dat, case Marse William intended ter make us a civilized 
bunch of dlacks. | 

"Marse William ain't aes hit one of us a singls lick 


till de day when we heard dat de Yankees wus a~comin', One 


ig nigger jumps wep an! squalis, 'Lawd bless de Yankeest. 
"“Marse yells back, 'God damn de Yankees', an' he slaps 

big Mose a sumerset right outen de dot. Nobody else wanted 

ter git slapped soe Sues! BeGy got outen dar in a hurry an!’ 

: nobody else dasen't say Yankees ter de marsters 


"Eben when somebody seed de Yankees comint aides wont 


1 de marster thout hit, but when Marster William we 


157 


‘oriat, two of dea bie 2 kasky. Yankees: he cussed tem ce 


ra 
© ttc 
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as hard as he can. Dey carries him off an' dey put him in de 
jail at Atlanta an'idey keeps him fer a long times 

Hatter de surrender we left dar an' we moves ter Star, 
South Carolina, whar I still wurks 'roun' on de farm I 
stayed on dar till fifty years ago when I married Roberta 
thomas an' we moved ter Raleigh. ie have five chilluns an! 
wets moughty proud of tem, but since I had de stroke we has 


been farin' bad, ant I'se L.opint ter git my ole aged 


pensions® 
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FANNY CANNADY 


LX-SLAVE 79 YEARS 


f "T don' tmember much "bout de sojers an' de fightin' in 
de wer kaze I wuzn' much more der. six years ole at de surrender, 
put ET co 'member how Marse Jordan Voss shot Leonard Allen, one 
of his slaves. I ain't never forgot dat. 

ky Mammy ant papoy, Silo an' Fanny i'oss belonged to harse 
vordan an' Mis' Sally Koss. Dey had 'bout three hundred niggahs 
an’ mos' of deynworkéecd in de cotton fields. 

Marse Jorcen wuz hard on his niggans. He worked dem over 
time an' didn' give den enouvh to eat. Dey didn’ have good clothes 
neither an’ dey shoes wuz made out of wood. He had ‘bout a dozen 
niggahs dat didn' do nothin' else but imcke wooden shoes for de 
Slaves. De chillun diim'’ heve no shoes a tall; dey went barefooted 
in de snow an! ice same as ‘twuz sumier time. I never had no shoes 
on my feets 'twell I wuz pas' teh years ole, an' dat wuz after de 
Yankees done set us free. 

T wuz skeered of Marse Jordan, an' all of de grown nigeahs 
wuz too ‘cept Leonard an' Burrus Allen. Dem niggahs wuzn' sxeered 
of nothin'. If de debil hese'f had come an' shook er stick at dem 
dey'd hit him back. Leonard wuz er big black buck rigeah; he wuz 
de bigges niggah I, ever seed, an' Burrus wuz near ‘bout as big, an’ 

_ dey, 'spized Maree. Jorden wus'n pizen. 
| I wuz sort of skeered of, Mig’. Polly too. ‘When Marse Jordan 


*roun' she wuz sweet. an!; kind, but.when he. wuz *roun', she 
eee i ate EC ae Past ae ‘ pene Behe wade af GA eta Sata BRC SME AS Sey e 
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“UZ 6 yes. Sum, yeS, Sui, women Everythin' he tole her to do 
S.e done. He made her slan Manmy one time kaze when she passed 
his coffee she spilled some in de saucer. Mis' Sally hit Mammy 
6asy, but Marse Jordan say: 'Hit her, Sally, hit de black bitch 
dixe she 'zerve to be hit.' Den Mis' Sally draw back her hand an! 
hit Mammy in de face, vow, den sre went bie BB her plece at de 
table an' play like she estin' her breakfas'. Den when Marse 
vorden leave she come in de kitchen an' put her arms ‘roun' Mammy 
an! ery, an' Mammy pat her on de back an! she cry too. I loved 
iis’ Sally when Fearse Jordan wuzn' 'roun' 

Marse Jordan's two sons went to de war; dey went all dressed 
up in dey fightin' clothes. Young Marse Jordan wuz jus! like Mis' 
Sally but Marse Gregory wuz like Marse Jordan, even to de bully 
way he walk. Young Marse Jordan never come back from de war, but 
*‘gwould take more den er bullet to will} Marse Gregory; he too mean 
to die anyhow kaze de debil didn’ want him an’ de Lawd wouldn! have 


him. 
One day Marse Gregory come home on er furlo'. He think he 


look pretty wid his sword clankin' an' his boots shinin'. He wuz 
er colonel, lootenent er somethin'. He wuz struttin' ‘roun' de 

yard showin' off, when Leonard Allen say under his breath, ‘Look 
at dat God damn sojer. He fightin' to keep us. niggahs from bein' 


"Bout. Gat time I farse Jordan come up. He look at Leonard an! 


say: ‘ "What yor _munblin' rout?" 


He say, I say, *Look at 


Dat big Leonard wozn skeered. 


Marse Jordan's face begun to swell. It turned so red dat . 
de blood near 'baut bust out. He turned to Pappy an' tole him 
to : go ant bring him dis shot gun. When Pappy come back Wis 
Sally come wid him. De tears wuz streamin' dow her Pace. She 
run up to Merse Jordan an! caught his arm. Ole Marse flung her 
off an' took de gun from Panny. He leveled it on Léonard an! tole 
him to part his Shirt open. Leonard opened his shirt an! stood 
dare big as er black giant sneerin' at Ole Harse. | 
Den Mis' Sally run up again an! stood ‘tween dat gun an! 
Leonard. | | | 
Ole Marse yell to pappy an! tole him to take dat woman out, t of 
de wey, but nobody ain't moved +0 touch Mis! Sally, an! she didn’ 
move neither, she jus? stood dare facin' Qle Marse . Den Ole Marse 
Let down de gun. He reached over an’ slapped Mis! Sally down, den 
picked up de gun an' shot er hole in Leonard's ches? big as yor | 
fist. Den ‘he took up Mis * Sally : an! toted her in de “house. But rT 
wuz so “skeered dat ‘I run an’ nid in de stable loft, an! even x wid nny 


Me 


eyes: shut I could see Leonard layint on de groun' wid dat loody . 


Be 


hole in his ches* ‘ant dat sneer on his black mout. 


After dat Leonard's brother Burrus hated ole Marse wus! ‘a er 


snake, den one night he run. away. “Mammy say he run away to. keep, 


fron killin! Oe X arse. fare ven Oe ‘arse - fount he wuz gone, 
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brung home er great passel of dem eign! an’ pullin’ at de 
ropes, but when he turned dem loose dey didn' find Burrus, kaze 
he done grease de bottom of his feets wid snuff an' hog lard so 
de doss couldn' srell de trail. Ole Marse denon tole all de 
nigsahs dat if anybody housed an' fed Burrus on de sly, dat he 
goin' to shoot dem like he done shot Leonard. Den he went. every 
day an' searched de cabins; he even looked under de houses. 

One day in "bout er week Mis' Sally wiz feedin' de chickens 
when she heard sometnin' in de polk berry bushes behin’ de hen 
house. She didn' go 'roun' de house but she went inside house an' 
Looked through de cracx. Dare woz Burrus layin' down in de bushes. 
He wuz near 'bout starved kaze he hadn' had nothin' to eat since 
he done run eway. 

Mis! Sally whisper an' tole him to lay still, dat she goin! 
to slio him somethin' to eat. She went bacx to de house an' made 
up some more cavn meal dough for de chickens, an* under de. dough 
she put some bread an* meat. ‘when she went ‘cross de yard she met 
warse Jordan. He took de pan of dough an’ say he goin' to feed de 
ehickens/. My mammy say dat Mis' Sally ain't showed no skeer, she 
jus' smile at Ole Marse an' pat his arm, den while she talk she 
take de pan an’ go on to de chicken house, but Ole Marse he go too. 
When dey got to de hen house Ole Marse puppy begun sniffin' 'roun'. 
Soon he sta'ted to bark; he cut up such er fuss dat Ole Marse went 
te see what wuz wrong. Den he fount Burrus layin’ in de polk 
berry bushes. . , 


Ole Marse drag Burrus out an' drove him to de house. When 


1 


Mis' Sally seed him take out his plaited whip, she run up stairs 
an' jump in de bed an’ stuff er pillow over her head. 

eras ‘took Burrus. to de whippin" post. Dey strip off his 

shirt, den dey put his héad an’ nanie through de ‘holes in de top, 

an? tied his feets ‘to de bottom, den. Ole Marse. took de Whips ; Dat 
lash hiss like eol' water on er red hot iron. when it come “through 
de air, an’ every time it hit Burrus it lef! er streak ‘of blood. 
Time Ole Marse finish, Burrus’ back look like er piece of raw beef. 
Dey laid Burrus face down on er p.ank den dey poured turpentine 
in all dem cut places. It burned like fire put det icon didn! 
know nothin' "bout it Kaze he done passed out Fron pain. But, all 
‘his life dat black man toted dem scares on his -back. 

When de war ended Mis' Sally come to Mammy an‘ say: ‘Panny, 
I's sho glad yo's free. Yo' can go now an’ yo' won' ever have to 
be er slave no more.! . 

But Mammy, she saat hedone notion of leavin' Mis' Sally. 
She put her arms 'roun' her-an' call her Baby, an' tell her she 


goin’ to stay wid her long as she live. An! she did stay wid her. 


Me an? Mammy bof stayed Mis' Sally "twell she died." 
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NEGRO FOLK LORE OF THE PIEDMONT. : 


The ranks of negro ex-slaves are repidly thinning out, but, 
scattered here and there among the ante-bellum families of ete 
South, may be found a few of these picturesque old characters. 
Three miles north of Bethania, the second oldest settlement of 
the "Unitas Fratrum" in Wachovia, lies the 1500-acre Jones 
plantation. It has been owned for several wenecalons by the 
one family, descendents of Abraham Conrad. Conrad's daughter, 
Julia, married a physician of note, Dr. Beverly Jones, whose 
family occupied the old homestead at the time of the Civil War. 

Here, in 1856, was born a negro girl, Betty, to a slave 
mother. Here, today, under the friendly protection of this same 
Jones family, surrounded by her sons and her sons' sons, lives 
this same Betty in her own little weather-stained cottage. 
Encircling her house are lilacs, althea, and flowering foots 
trees that soften the bleak outlines of unpainted out-buildings. 
A varied collection of old-fashioned plants and flowers crowd 
the neatly swept dooryard. A friendly German-shepherd puppy 
rouses from his nap on the sunny porch to greet visitors 
enthusiastically. In answer to our knock a gentle voice calls, 
ome in." The door opens directly into a small, low-ceilinged 
room almost filled by two double beds. These beds are conspicuously 
clean and covered by home-made crocheted spreads. Wide bands of 

“hand-made insertion ornament the stiffly starched pillow slips. 
| Against the wall is a plain oak dresser. Although the day is 
Warn, ‘two-foot | ‘loge burn on the age-worn andirons of the wide 


re’ plavé. ‘From the ‘gheif above dangles a ‘Yeather ie of 
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"spills made from twisted newspapers. 

In a low, split-bottom chair, her rheumatic old feet 
resting on the warm brick hearth, sits Aunt Betty Cofer. Her 
frail body steeps under the weight of four-score years but her 
bright eyes and alert mind are those of a woman thirty years 
younger. A blue-checked mob cap covers her grizzled hair. Her 
tiny frame, clothed in a motley collection of undergarments, dress, 
and sweaters, is adorned by a clean white apron. Although a little 
shy of her strange white visitors, her innate dignity, gentle 
courtesy, and complete self possession indicate long association 
with "quality folks .* 

Her speech shows a notidable freedom from the usual heavy 
negro dialect and idicm of the deep south. “Yes, Ma'am, yes, 
sir, come in. Pull a chair to the fire. You'll have to ‘seuse 
me. I can't get around much, ‘eause my feet and legs bother me, 
put I got good eyes an' good ears an’ all my own teeth. I aint 
never had a bad tooth in my head. Yes'm, I'm 81, going on 82. 
Marster done wrote my age down in his book where he kep' the 
names of all his colored folks. Muh (Mother) belonged to Dr. 
Jones but Pappy eaienee to Marse 4srael Lash over yonder’. (Pointing 
northwest.) You always went with their. mamnies Te) I belonged 
to the Joneses. “Muh and Pappy could visit back and forth some= 
times but they never Lived cegacher 'til after freedom. “‘Yes"p,we 
was happy- We got plenty to eat. Marster and old Miss Julia 
(Dr. Jones! wife, matriarch of the whole plantation} was mighty 
strict but ‘they was good to us. Colored folks on some of the other 


Ore 


: plantations wasn't 80 Ineky Some of ten had overseers, mean, eruel 


n.0 one hm tation ‘the field hands had ‘to hustle to git to ‘the 
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end of the row at eleven o'clock dinner-time ‘cause when the cooks 
prought their dinner they had to stop just where they was and eat, 
an' the sun was mighty hot out in those fields. They only had 
ash cakes (corn pone baked in ashes} without salt, and molasses 
for their dinner, but we had beans an! grits an' salt an' some- 
times meat. 

"Y was lucky. Miss Ella (daughter of the first Beverly 
Jones) was a little girl when I was borned and she claimed me. 
We played together an' grew up together. I waited on her an! 
most times slept on the floor in her room. Muh was cook an! 
when I done got big enough I holped to set the table in the big 
dinint’ roém. Then I'd put on a clean white apron an' earry in 
the victuals an’ stand behind Miss Ella's chair. She'd fix me a 
piece of somethin’ from her plate an' hand it back over her shoulder 
to me (eloquent hands illustrate Miss Ella's making of a sandwich.) 
I'd take it an' run outside to eat it. Then I'd wipe my mouth an! 
go back to stand behind Miss Blla again an‘ maybe get another 


snacke : 
Misnsxtita "Yes'm, there was a crowd of hands on the 


plantation. I mindtem all an' I cancall most of their names. 

Mac, Curley, William, Sanford, Lewis, Henry, Ed, Sylvester, | 
Hamp, an' Juke was the men folks. The women was Nellie, two 

Lueys, Martha, Nervie, Jane, Laura, Fannie, Lizzie, Cassie, Temsie, 
Lindy , an' MeryJane. The women mostly ~ worked in the house. There 
was always two washwomen a cook, some hands to help her, two 
sewin' women, a house girl, an' some who did all the weavin' an! 
spinnin’. fhe men worked in ‘the fields an’ yard. Ons was stable 


boss an Ioeked after all the horaed an’ mules. we: raised our own 
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flax an' cotton an' wool, spun the thread, wove the cloth, made all 
the clothes. Yes*m, we made the mens' shirts an' pants an' coats. 
One woman knitted all the stockin's for the white fotks an! colored 
folks too. i mind she had one finger all twisted an' stiff from 
holdin' her knittin' needles. We wove the cotton an’ linen for 
sheets an' pillow-slips an' table covers. We wove the wool blankets 
too. I use to wait on the girl who did the weavin', "when she took 
the cloth off the loom she done give me the*thrums' (ends of thread 
left on the loom.) I tied'em all together with teensy little knots 
an' got me some scraps from the sewin' room and I made me some 
quilt tops. Some of dm ‘em was real pretty too! (Pride of work- 
manship ae evidenced by a toss of Betty's head.) 

"“Q13 our spinnin' wheels and flax wheels and looms was hand- 
made by a wheel wright, Marse Noah Westmoreland. ‘He lived over 
yonder. ( A thumb indicates north.) Those old wheels are still 
in the family*. i got one of the flax wheels. Miss Ella done 
give it to me for a present. KEeather was tanned an’ shoes was 
made on the place. “Course the hands mostly went barefoot in 
warm weather, white chillen too. We had our own mill to grind 
the wheat anti corn an' we raised ali our meat. We made our own 
candles from tallow and beeswax. I'spect some of the o1d candle 
moulds are over to *the house’ now. We wove our own candle wicks 
too. I never saw a match *til I was a grown woman. We made our 
_ fire with flint an' punk/ (rotten wood) fYes'm, I was trained 
to cook an’ clean an* sew. I learned to make mens? pants an!’ 
oats. First coat I made, Misa Julia told me to rip the collar 
off, an' by the time I picked out all the teensy stitches an’ 

- sewed it together again I could set a collar right! I can do it 
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today, too! (Again there is manifested a good workman's 
pardonable pride of achievement) 

"iiss Julia cut eut all the clothes herself for men 
and women too. 1 ‘spect her big shears an! patterns an! old 
cuttin’ table are over at the house now. Miss Julia cut out 
all the clothes an’ then the colored girls sewed tem up but she 
looked *em all over and they better be sewed right! Miss Julia 
bossed the whole plantation. She looked after the siek folks 
and sent the doctor (Dr. Jones) to dose ‘em and she carried the 
keys to the store-rooms and pantries. lves*m, I’m some educated. 
lich showed me my ‘a-b-abs* and my numbers and when I was fifteen 
I went to school in the log church built by the Moravians. They 
give it to the colored folks to use for their own school and church. 
(This log house is still standing near Bethania), . Our teacher was 
a white man, Marse Fulk. He had one eye, done lost the other in 
the war. We didn't have no colored teachers then. They wasn't 
educated. We ‘tended school four months a year. I went through 
the fifth reader, the 'North Carolina Reader’. I can figger a 
little an! read some but I can't write much ‘cause my fingers ‘re 
nes all stiffened up. Miss dulia use to read the bible ‘to us 
an' tell us right an' wrong, and Muh showed me all she could an' 
so did the other colored folks. Mostly they was kind to each other. 
“No'm, I don't know much about spells an* charmés. 

‘Course most: of the old folks believed in tem. One colored man 
use to make charts, little bags filled with queer things. He called 
‘em "jacka* ant sold *em to the colored folks an’ some white folks 
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"Yes'm, I saw some slaves sold away from the plantation, 
four men and two women, both of *em with little babies. The traders 
got ‘em. Sold ‘em down to Mobile, Alabama. One was my pappy's 
sister. We never heard from her again. I saw a likely young 
feller sold for $1500. That was my Uncle Ike. Marse Jonathan 
Spease bought him and kept him the rest of his life. 

"Yes'm, we saw Yankee soldiers. (Stoneman's Cavalry in 1865) 
They come marchin' by and stopped at ‘the house. I wasn't scared 
‘cause they was all talkin' and laughin’ and friendly but they sure 
was hongry. They dumped the wet clothes out of the big wash-pot 
in the yard and filled it with water. Then they broke into the 
smoke-house and got a lot of hams and biled ‘em in the pot and ate 
‘em right there in the yard. The women cooked up a lot of corn 
pone for ‘em and coffee too. Marster had a barrel of *likker' put 
by an’ the Yankees knocked the head in an' filled their canteens. 
There wasn't ary drop left. When we heard the soldiers comin* 
our boys turned the horses loose in the woods. The Yankees said 
they had to have ‘em an* would burn the house down if we didn't 
get ‘em. So our boys whistled up the horses an’ the soldiers 
carried *em all off. They carried off o1* Jennie mule too but 
let little Jack mule go. When the soldiers was gone the stable 
boss said,*if ol* Jennie muje once gits loose nobody on earth can 
eatch her unless she wants. She'll be baekt' Sure enough, in a 
‘couple of days she come home by herself an! we worked the farm jus' 
with her an’ little Jack. | 

“Some of the colored folks followed the Yankees away. Five 


or six of our boys went. Two of ‘em travelled as far as Yadkinville 


but, come back. The rest of tem kep! goin* an’ we never heard tell 
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of ‘em again. 
"Yes'm, when we was freed Pappy come to get Muh and me. 

We stayed around here. Where could we go? These was our folks 
and I couldn't go far away from Miss Ella. We moved out near 
Rural Hall (some 5 miles from Bethania) an' Pappy farmed, but I 
worked at the home place a lot. When I was about twenty-four Marse 
R. Jd. Reynolds come from Virginia an’ set up a tobacco factory. He 
fotched some hands with ‘im. One was a likely young feller, named 
Cofer, from Patrick County, Virginia. I liked tim an'we got married 
an’ moved back here to my folks.(the Jones family) We started to 
buy our little place an'raise a family. I done had four chillen 
but two's dead. 1 got grandchillen and great-grandchillen close by. 
This ig home to us. When we talk about the old home place (the 
Jones residence, now some hundred years old) we just say ‘the house’ 
'cause there's only one house to us. ‘he rest of the family was 
all fine folks and good to me but I loved Miss Ella better'n any 
one or ahythin' else in the world. She was the best friend I ever 
had. If I ever wanted for anythin’ I just asked her an she give 
it to me or got it for me somehow. Once when Cofer was in his 
‘last sickness his sister come from East Liverpool, Ohio, to see 
tim. I went to Miss Ella to borrow a little money. She didn't 
have no change but she just took a ten dollar bill from her purse 
an' says *H ere you are, Betty, use what you need and bring me 
what's left’. | 

"I always @id what I could for her too an' stood by her -- 
but one time. That was when we was little girls goin’ together 
to fetch the mail. It was hot an’ dusty an' we stopped to cool 


off an‘ wade in the ‘branch’. We heard a horse trottin* ant looked 


at us. ‘Git for home, you two, and I'11 'tend to you, "he says, 
an‘ we gots But this time 1 let Miss Ella go to ‘the house! alone 
an' z sneaked aroun’ to Granny's cabin an' hid. I was afraid I'd 
git whupped! ‘Nother time, Miss Ella went to town an'told me te 
keep up her fire whilst she was away. I fell asleep on the hearth 
and the fire done burnt out so's when Miss Ella come home the room 
was cold. She was mad as hops. Said she never had hit me but she 
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up an' there was Marster switchin' his ridin' whip an’ lookin! 
suce felt like doin' it then. 
"Yes'm, I been here a right smart while. I done lived to 
see three generations of my white folks came ant go, an’ they're 
the finest folks om earth. There use to be a reg‘lar buryin' 
ground for the plantation hands. The colored chillen use to play 
there but I always played with the white chillen. (This accounts 
for Aunt Betty's gentle manner and speech). Three of the old Log 
cabins (slave cabins) is there yet. One of ‘em was the boys 
cabin'.(house for boys and unmarried men) They've got walls a foot 
thick an' are used for store-rooms now. After freedom we buried 
out around our little churches but some of th' old grounds are 
plowed under an’ turned into pasture cause the colored folks 
didn't get no deeds to ‘em. It won't be long ‘fore I go too 
but I'm gwine lie near my old home an' my fobks. 
“Yes'm, I remember Marse Israel Lash, my Pappy's Marster. 
he was a low, thick-set man, very jelly an' friendly. He was real 
smart an‘ good too, ‘cause his colored folks all loved ‘im. He 
: worked in the bank an' when the Yankees come, ‘stead of shuttin* 


‘the doer 'gainst ‘em like the others did, he bid "em welcome. 


7 Betty's nodding head, expansive smile and wide-spread hands 
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eloquently pantomime the banker's greeting.) So the Yankees 
done took the bank but give it back to ‘im for his very own an* 
he kep*® it but there was lots of bad feelin' ‘cause he never give 
folks the money they put in the old bank. (Possibly this explains 
the closing of theflape Pear Bank / eee opening of Israel Lash's 
own institution, the First National Bank of Salem, 1966.) 

"I saw Gineral Robert E. Lee, too. After the war he come 
with some friends to a meeting & Five Forks Baptist Church. All 
the white folks gathered ‘round an' shook his hand an' I peeked 
'tween their legs an' got a good look at 'im. But he didn't have 
mo whiskers, he was smooth-face! ("ictures of General Lee all show 
him with beard and mustache) 

“Miss Blla died two years ago. I was sick in the hospital 
put the doctor come to tell me. I couldn't go to her bury'in'. 

I sure missed her. (Poignant grief moistens Betty's eyes and 
thickens her voice). There wasn't ever no one like her. Miss 
Kate an’ young Miss Julia still live at *the house’ with their 
brother, Marse Lucian (all children of the first Beverly Jones and 
‘old Miss Julia',) but it don't seem right with Miss Ella gone. 
life seems diffrent, some how, ‘though there' lots of my young 
white folks an' my own kin livin' round an’ they're real good to 
me. But Miss Ella's gone! 

‘“Goodday, Matam. Come anytime. You're welcome to. I'm 
right glad to have visitors "cause I can't get out much." A 


—bobbing little curtsy accompanies Betty's cordial farewell. 
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Although a freed woman for 71 years, property owner for 
half of them, and now revered head of a clan of self respecting, 
self-supporting colored citizens, she is still at heart a “Jones 
negro, and all the distinguished descendents of her beloved Marse 


Beverly and Miss Julia will be her "own folks" as long as she lives. 
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JOHN COGGIN 
x= Slave Story. 


An interview with John Coggin 85, of method, N.C. 


shen the interviewer first visited Uncle John he was 
busy cutting hay for a white family nearby, swinging the 
sythe with the vigor of a young man. In late afternoon he 
was Tound sittin, on the doorsteps of his sranddaughier's 
house after a supper whicn certeinly had onions on the menu 
and was followed by somethinz stron-er than water. 

tT was borned on warch 1, 1852 in Crange County. iy 
mamny wuz named Phillis Fenn an’ she wuz from Virginia. 

I ain't neber had no paw an! I ain't wanted none, I ain't 
had no brotners ner sisters nother. 

"ie ‘longed ter Doctor vim Leathers, an' de only 
whuppin' I ebper got wuz ‘pout fightin! wid young iss Agnes, 
who wuz sommers long 'bout my age. sit wuz jist a little 
whuppin' but I 'memoers hit all right. 

"We wucked de fiel's, I totin' water fer de six or 
seben Rants what wucked dar. «An! we jist wueked.moderate 
like. We had plenty ter eat an' plenty ter w'ar, do' we 
did go barefooted most of de yeare De marster shore wuz 


good ter us dot." 


“17 


tT 'members dat de fust I hyard of de Yankees wuz 
when young marster come in an' says,*Lawd pa, de Yankees 
em in Raleigh.' 

"Dat ebenin' I wuz drawin' water when all of a sudden 
I looks up de road, an' de air am dark wid Yankees. I 
neber seed so many mens, hosses en' mules in my Life. De 
band wuz playin’ an! de soldiers wuz hollerin' an! de 
hosses waz prancin' high. I done what all of de rest o' de 
slaves dones I run fer Ge woods. 

tAtter de surrender we moved ter a plece nigh. Dix Hill 
hyar in Raleigh an' my mammy married @ Cozzin, daer's whar I 
gits my name. all of us slaves inoved dar an' farmed. 
tiWay long time atter dat ole Marster Jim come ter 
visit his niggers, an! we had a big supper in his honor. 
Dat night he died, an' 'fore he died his min' sorta wanders 
an' he thinks dat hit am back in de slave days an' dat atter 
a long journey he am comin' back home. Hit shore wuz pitiful 
an' we shore did hate it. 
"Yes 'um honey, we got 'long all right atter de war. 

You knows dat niggers ain't had no sense den, now dey has. 
Look at dese hyar seben chilluns, dey am my great gran'= 


chillun an' dey got a heap mo' sense dan I has right nowe! 
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MANDY COVERSON 
Ex-Slave Story 


An interview with Mandy Coverson, 78, of 103° South Wilmington 
Street, Raleigh. 


“I wuz borned in Union County to Sarah an' Henderson 
Tomberlin. My mether belonged to Mr. Moses Coverson, an' ay 
pappy belonged to Mr. Jackie Tom Tomberlin. I stayed wid my 
mammy, of course, an' Marster Moses wuz good ter me. Dey 
warn't sa good ter my mamy, case dey makes her wuck frum 
7 sunup till sundewn in de hot summertime, an' she ain't had 
no fun at all. She plowed two oxes, an' iften yo' has eber 
been around a steer yo' knows what agravatin' things dey is. 

"De oberseer, whose name I'se plumb forget, wuz pere 
white trash an! he wuz meaner dan de meanest nigger. Anyhow 
I waz wo little ter do much wuck so I played a  nesp ant IT 
had a big time. 

“Ny manny, died ‘tfore I wuz very oid an! missus kept 
me in de house. f wuz petted by her, an' I reckon spoiled. 
Yo! knows dat den de niggers ain't neber eat no biscuits but 
missus always gimmie one ‘eber meal ant in dat way she got me 
‘ interested in waitin' on ae table. 

igi 8 wasn't old enough ter know much, but I does 'member 
hew de = fanbly hid all de. vesnebise 'fere de Yankees come, ant 
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dat. Marster Moses in pickin’ up de big brass andirens hurt 
his back an' dey said dat dat wuz de cause of his death a. 

little while atterwards. Anyhow de andirons wuz saved an' 

dar warn't no trouble wid de Yankees who comed our way, an' 
dey ain't hurt nobody dar. “4 

"Dey did kill all de things dat dey could eat ant 
dey stold de rest of de feed stuff. “Dey make one nigger boy 
draw water fer dere hosses fer a day an' night. De Yankees 
wuz mean "bout cussin', but de southern soldiers wuz jist 
as bad. Wheeler's Cavalry wuz de meanest in de whole bunch, 
I thinks. 

("De Ku Kluxes wuz pretty mean, but dey picked dere 
spite on de Free Issues. I doan know why dey done dis ‘cept 
dat dey ain't wantin’ no niggers a-favorin' dem nigh by, | 
now dat slavery am ober. Dey done a heap of beatin’ an' 
chasin' folkses out'n de country but I "specks dat de Carpet 
Baggers rule wuz mostly de cause of ite | 

"I married Daniel Coverson, a slave on de same 
plantation I wuz on, an' forty years ago we moved ter Raleigh. 
We had a hard time but I'se g¥ad dat he an' me am free an! 
doan belong ter two diff'ent famblies." 
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EX=SLAVE STORY 


An Interview by Mary A. Hicks with Willis Cozart of 
Zebulon, (wake Co. N. C.) Age 92. ay 12, 19387. 


"No mam, liistress, I doan want ter ride in no automobile, 
thank you, I'se done walked dese three miics frum zebulon 
an’ walkin' is what has cept me goin' all dese years. 

"Yestm I'se a bapehe lor an! I wuz borned on dune ll, 
1845 in Persou County. iy vapa wuz named Ed an' my maw wuz 
named Sally. Dar wuz ten of us youngins, borris, Dallas, 
Stephen, Jerry, Florence, Polly, Lena, Phillis, Caroline, 
ant me. Mr. Starling Oakley of Person County, near Roxboro 
wuz my master an* as long as him an' ole mistress lived I 
went back ter see dem. 

*He wuz right good to de good nizgers an' kinder strick 
wid de bad ones. Pusonly he ain't never have me whupped 
but two or three times. You's hyard ‘bout dese set down 
strikes lately, well dey ain't de fust ones. Onct when I 
renee cell ; 
wuz four or five years old, too little to wuck in de fielts, 
my master sot me an some more little chilluns ter wuck pullin! 
up weeds roun'’ de house. well, I makes a speech end I tells 
dem le's doan wick none so out we Sprawls on de grass under 


de apple tree. Atter awhile ole master found us dar, an’ 


184 
when he fin's dat I wuz de ring-leader he gives me a little 
whuppin*. 

"Hit wuz a big plantation, round 1,200 acres o* land, 
I reckon, an’ he had ‘bout seventy or eighty slaves to wuck 
de cotton, corn, tobacco an' de wheat an' vege*bles. De 
big house wuz sumpin to look at, but de slave cabins wiz 
jist log huts wid sand floors, and stick an! dirt chimneys. 
We wuz 'lowed ter have a little patch o' garden stuff 
at de back but no Chickens ner pigs. De only way we had 
ert makin' money wuz ‘py pickin' berries an' sellin' tem. 
We ain't had ave time to do dat, case we wucked frum sunup 
till sundown six days a week. 

"De master fed us as good as he knowed how, but it woz 
mostly on bread, meat, an! vege'bles. | 

eI 'members seberal slave sales whar dey sola de pappy wes 
or de mammy 'way frum de chillums an’ dat wuz a sad time. 
Dey led dem up one at de time an' axed dem questions an’ 
dey warn't many what wuz chained, only de bad ones, ant 
sometime ‘when dey wuz travelin' it wuz necessary to chain 
anew gang. 

~ME'se seed. higgers beat till de bloed run, an? I'se 
ihc esiee CASS sears, frum whuppin's but. dey wuz de 


irae Meu wuz whupped. *cordint ter de deed ya' done in 


sohabetaretes ‘eisaibias waz, thirty-nine. or. Torty. 
pt ae even hundreds most folks 
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can't stand a real whuppin'. 

"Frum all dis you might think dat we ain't had no 
good times, but we had our co'n shuckin's, candy pullin's ant 
sich like. We ain't felt like huntin' much, but I did go 
on a few fox hunts wid de master. I uster go fishin' too, 
but I ain't been now since 1873, I reckon. We sometimes 
went ter de neighborhood affairs if'n we wag good, but if 
we wuzn't an’ didn't git a pass de seoseaeTses would shore 
git us. When dey got through whuppin' a nigger he knowed he 
wuz whupped too. 

"De slave weddin's in dat country wuz sorta dis ways 
de man axed de master fer de "oman an' he jist told dem ter 
step over de broom an' dat wiz de way dey got married dem 
days; de pore white folks done de same way. | 

“Atter de war started de white folks tried ter keep 
us niggers frum knowin’ 'bout it,but de news got aroun! 
somehow, an' dar wiz some talk of gittin' shet of de 
master's family an' gittin' rieh. De plans didn't tmout to 
nothin' an' so de Yankees come down. 

*I *members moughty well when de Yankees come through 
our country. Dey stold ever'thing dey could find an' I 
F ‘menbers what ole master said. He says, *Ever* one dat. 
wants ter wuck fer me git in de patch ter pullin’ dat forty 
acres of fodder an! all dat. don't git up de road wid dem d--— 


* Weld we all went aways 
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"Dat winter wiz tough, all de niggers near "bout starved 
ter death, an' we ain't seed nothin' of de forty acres of 
land an' de mule what de Yankees done promise us nother. ‘Aeter 
awhile we had ter go ter our ole mavens an' ax tem fer bread 
ter keep us alive. 

“De Klu Klux Klan eprung right up out of de‘earth, 
but de Yankees put a stop ter dat by puttin’ so many of dem 


State Prison wuz built 


in jail. Dey do say dat dat 
fer. 7 4 : 
"I never believed re i I ain't put much 
stock in hain'ts but I'se seed. few things durin’ my 
life dat I. can't *splain, like de thing wid de red eyes dat 
mocked me one nights but shucks I ain't believin' in dem 
things much. I'se plowed my lan*, tended it year atter year, 
lived by myself an' all, ant I ain't got hurted yet, but I 
ain't never rid in a automobile yet, an' I got one tooth 


left.™ 
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HANNAH CRASSON 


‘iy name is Hannah Crasson. I wuz born on John William 
Walton's plantation 4 miles from Garner and 13 miles from 
Raleigh, N. C. in the County of Wake. I am 84 years ole 
the 2nd day uv dis las* gone March. 1 belonged to Mr. 
John William Walton in slavery time. My missus wuz, named 
Miss Martha. . 

‘My father wuz named Frank Walton. My mother wuz 
named Flora Walton. Grandma wuz 104 years when she died. 
She died down at de old plantation. My brothers were 
named Johnnie and Lang. My sisters were Adeline, Violet, 
Mary, Sarah, Ellen, and Annie. Four of us are livin’, 
Ellen, Mary, Sarah and me. 

"De old boss man wuz good to us. I wuz talkin’ about 
him the udder night. He didn't whup us and he said, he 
didn't want nobody else to whup us. It is jis like I tell 
yous he wuz never cruel to us. One uv his sons wuz cruel 
to use We had a plenty to eat, we shore did, plenty to eat. 
We had nice houses to live in too.’ Grandma had a large 
room to live in, and we had one to live in. Daddy stayed 
at home with mother. They wovked their patches by moon- 
light; and worked for the white folks in the day time. 
They sold what they made. Marster bought it and paid for 


it. He made a barrel o” rice every year, my daddy did. 
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whip, Bell Allen owned slaves too. He had a plenty o: 
niggers. His plantation wuz 5 miles from ourn. We went to 
chureh at the white folks church. When Mr. Bell Allen seed 
us cummin' he would say, Yonder comes John Walton's free 
niggerse ; 

‘Our marster would not sell his slaves. He give dem to 
his children when they married off do'. I swept yards, 
churned, fed the chickens. In de ebening I would go with 
my missus a fishin’. We eat collards, peas, corn bread, 
milk, and rice. We got biskit and butter twice a week. I 
thought dat de best things I ever et wuz butter spread on 
biskit. We had a corn mill and a flour mill on the fanta- 
tion. There wuz about 24 slaves on de place. Dey had 
brandy made on de plantation and de marsater gib all his 
slaves some for dere own uses. 

"My grandmother and mother wowe our clothes. Dey 
were called homespun. Dey made de shoes on de plantation 
too. I wuz not married til atter de surrender, I did not 
dress de finest in the world; but I had nice clothes. My 
wedding dress wuz made of cream silk,made princess with 
pink and crean bows. I wore a pair of morocco store bought 
shoes. My husband wuz dressed in a store bought suit of 
clothes, the coat wuz made pigen tail. He had ona 
velvet vest and a white collar and tie. Somebody stole 
| de ves’ atter dat. 


.. “Oneof. our master's daughters wug cruel. Sometiimes 
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she would go out and rare on us, but old marster didn't want 
us whupped. 
"Our great grand mother wuz named granny Flora. Dey 


_gtole her frum Africa wid a red pocket handkerchief. Old 


man John William got my great grandmother. De people in New 
England got scured of we niggers. Dey were afrid we would 
rise aginst em and dey pushed us on down South. Lawd, why 
didn't dey let us stay whur we wuz, dey nebber wouldn't a 
been so menny half white niggers, but the old marster wuz 

to blame for that. 

“We hever saw any slaves sold. They carried them off 
to sell ‘em. The slaves travelled in droves. Fathers and 
mothers were sold from their chilluns. Chilluns wuz sold. 
from their parents on de plantations close to us. Where we 
went to church, we sat in a place away from de white folks. 
The slaves nevver did runaway from marster, because he wuz 
good to "em; but they run away from other plantations. 

“Yes, we seed the patterollers, we called ‘em pore 
white trash, we also called patterollers ores white | pecks, 
They had ropes around their necks. They came to our house 
one night when we were singin’ and prayin'. It wuz jist 
before the surrender. Dey were hired by de slave owner. 
My daddy told us to show ‘em de brandy our marster gib 
us, den dey went on a way, kase dey knowed dohn Walton 
wuz a funny man about his slaves. Dey gave us Christmas 
and other holidays. Den dey, de men, would go te see dere 
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wives. Some of the men's wives belong to other marsters 
on other plantations. We had corn shuckin's at night, and 
candy pullin's. Sometimes we had quiltings and dances. 
"One of the slaves, my aint, she wuz a royal slave. 
She could dance all over de place wid a tumbler of water 
on her head, widout spilling it. She sho could tote 
RO en Se eg eee 


herself. I always luved to see her come to church. She 


_sho could tote herself. 
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"My oldest sister Violet died in slavery time. She 
wuz ten years old when she g@ied. Her uncles were her pall 
bearers. Uncle Hyman and Uncle Handy carried her to the 
grave yard. If I mikes no mistake my daddy made her 
coffin. Dere wuz no singin'. There were seven of the 
family dere, dat wuz all. Dey had no funeral. Dere were — 
no white folks dere. 

"Dey baptized people in creeks and ponds. 

“We rode corn stalks, bent down small pine trees and 
rode ‘em for hopses. We also played prison base. Colared 
and white played, yes sir, whites and colored. We played 
at night but we had a certain time to go to bed. Dat wuz 
nine aiciecks Be boss man looked atter us when we wuz 
sucks He got doctors. I had the typhoid fever. All 
mny hair came out. Dey called it de "mittent fever." Dr. 
Thomas Banks doctored me. He been dead a long time. Oh! 
I don't know how long he been dead. Near all my white 
folks were found dead. Mr. John died outside. 


Walton died in bed. Marster Joe Walton died sitting under 
a tree side de path. Miss Mancey died in bed. 

"IT *memher the day de war commenced. My marster called 
my father and my two uncles Handy and Hyman, our marster 
called tem. Dey had started back to the field to work in 
the afternoon. He said, "Cum here boys, that wuz. our young 
marster, Ben Walton, says. cum here boys. I got sumptin' 
to tell you.’ Uncle Hyman said, I can't. I got to go to 
work.' He said *Come here and set down, I got sumptin’ 
to tell you.* 

"The niggers went to him and set dowm. He told 
them ; ‘There is a war commenced between the North and 
the South. If the North whups you will be as free a 
man as I is. If the South whups you will be a slave all 
your days 

"Nr. Joe Walton said when he went to war dat dey 
could eat breakfast at home, go and whup the North, 
and be back far dinner. He went away,and it wuz four 
long years before he cum back to dinner. De table wuz 
shore set a long time for him. A lot of de white folks 
said dey wouldn't be much war, dey could whup dem so easy. 
Many of dem never did come back to dinner. I wuz afraid 
of the Yankees because Missus had told us the Yankees were 
going to kill every nigger in the South. I hung to my 
mammy when dey come through. 


6. 1938 

tT thought Abraham Lincoln wuz the Medicine man, 
with grip in his han', cause he said every borned man 
must be free. 

"I did not think anything of Jeff Davis. I thank 
de will of God for setting us free. He got into Abraham 
Lincoln and the Yankees. We are thankful to the Great 
Marster dat got into Lincolm and the Yankees. Dey say 
Booker Washington wuz fine, I don't know. 

"The white folks did not allow us to have nuthins 
to do wia books. You better not be found tryin' to learn 
to read. Our marster wuz harder down on dat den anything 
else. You better not be ketched wid a book. Dey read 
the Bible and told us to obey our marster for de Bible 
said obey your marster. 

"The first band of music I ever herd play the Ynakees 
wuz playin' it. They were playin' a song, ‘I am tired 
of seeing de homespun dresses the southern women wear’. 

"Il thinks Mr. Roosevelt is a fine man. Jus’ what. 
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EX=SLAVE S TORY 
As Julia Crenshaw recalled her mother's story. 


"My mammy wuz named Jane an' my pappy wuz named 
Richard. Dey belonged ter Lawyer R. J. Lewis in Raleigh, 
dar whar Peace Institute am ter day. Mammy said dat de 
white folkses wuz good ter dem an* gib tem good food an' 
clothes. She wuz de cook,an' fer thirty years atter de 
war she cooked at Peacee 

"Before de Yankees come Mr. Lewis said, dat he 
dreamed dat de yard wuz full uv dem an’ he wuz deef. When 
dey comed he played deef so dat he won't have ter talk ter 
‘em Him he am dat proud. 

“Mammy said dat she ain't cared ‘bout been® free 
case she had a good home, but atter all slavery wusn't 
de thing fer America." 
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ZEB CROWDER 
323 E. Cabarrus Street 

"I wont nuthin' in slavery time and I aint nuthin' 
nowe All de work I am able ter do now is a little work in 
de garden. Dey say I is too ole ter work, so charity gives 
me a little ter go upon every week.. For one weeks 'lowance 
o' sumptin' ter eat dey gives me, hold on, I will show you, 
dat beats guessin'. Here it is: 4 peck meal (corn meal), 
2 lbs oat meal, 2 1b dry skim milk, and 1 lb plate meat. Dis 
is what I gits fer one week 'lowance. I can't work much, but 
de white folks gib me meals fur washin' de woodwork in dere 
houses, de white folks in Hayes's Bottom. What little I do, 
I does fer him. He gives me meals for workin'. De charity 
gives me about 80 cts worth o! rations a week. 

“I wus seven years old when de Yankees come through. 
All de niggers 'cept me an' de white folks ran to de woods. 
I didn't have sense enough ter run, so I stayed on de porch 
where dey were passin’ by. One of ‘em pointed his gun at me. 
I remember it as well as it was yisterday. Yes sir, I seed de 
Yankees and I remember de clothes dey wore. Dey were blue 
and dere coats had capes on ‘em and large brass buttons. ‘De 


niggers and white folks were afraid of tem. De ole house 
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where dey came by, an' me on de porch is still standin', 
yes sir, and dey are livin' in it now. It belongs to Ralph 
Crowder, and he has a fellow by de name o' Edward, a colored 
man, livin' dere now. De house is de udder side o' Swift 
Creek, right at Rands Mill. I belonged ter ole man William 
Crowder durin' slavery, Tom Crowder's daddy. Ralph is Tom's 
son. My missus wus named Miss Melvina an' if I lives ter 
be a hundred years old I will never forget dem white folks. 
Yes sir, dey shore wus good ter use We had good food, good 
clothes and a good place ter sleep. | 
| My mother died before de war, but Miss Melvina wus 
so good ter us we didn't know so much diffemcee Mother wus 
de first person I remember seein' dead. When she died Miss 
Melvina, marsters wife, called us chillun in and says, 'Chillun 
your mother is dead, but anything in dis kitchen you wants 
ter eat go take it, but dont slip nuthin'. If you slip it 
you will soon be stealin' things.' I had four brothers and 
one sister, and none of us never got into trouble "bout 
stealin'. She taught us ter let other people's things alone. 
"My father wus named Waddy Crowder. My mother wus 
named Neelie Crowder. Grandpa wus named Jacob Crowder and 
eeendma roa named Sylvia Crowder. I know dem jist as good 


as if it wus yisterday. 
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"Never went ter school a day in my life. I can't 
read an' write. Dey would not 'low slaves ter have books, 
no sir reee, no, dat dey wouldn't. We went wid de white 
folks to church; dey were good ter us, dat's de truth. Dere 
aint many people dat knows bout dem good times. Dey had a 
lot o' big dinners and when de white folks got through I 
would go up and eat all I wanted. 

"I 'member choppin' cotton on Clabber branch when I 
wis a little boy before de surrender. When de surrender come 
I didn't like it. Daddy an' de udders didn't like it, "cause 
after de surrender dey had to pay marster fer de meat an! 
things. Before dat aay didn't have nuthin' to do but work. 
Dere were eight slaves on de place in slavery time. Clabber 
branch run into Swift Creek. Lord have mercy, I have caught 
many a fish on dat branch. I also piled brush in de winter 
time. Birds went in de brush ter roost. Den we went bird 
blindin'. We had torches made o' lightwood splinters, and 
brushes in our han's, we hit de piles o' brush after we got 
‘round 'em. When de birds come out we would kill ‘em. Dere 
were lots o' birds den. We killed 'em at night in the sage 
fields! where broom grass was thick. Dem were de good times. 


No sich times now. We killed robins, doves, patridges and 


1 The Negroes call the tall grass sage. 
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other kinds o!' birds. Dey aint no such gangs o'birds now. 

We briled ‘em over coals o' fire and fried 'em in fryin' pans, 
and sometimes we had a bird stew, wid all de birds we wanted. 
De stew wus de bes' o! all. Dere aint no sich stews now. 

We put flour in de stew. It was made into pastry first, and 
we called it slick. When we cooked chicken wid it we called 
it chicken slick. 

"Dere were no overseers on our plantation. Marster 
wouldn't: let you have any money on Sunday. He would not 
trade on Sunday. He would not handle money matters on Monday, 
but 'ceptin' dese two days if you went to him he would keep 
you. He was who a good ole man. Dat's de truf. 

"The Ku Klux would certainly work on yous If dey 
caught you out of your place dey would git iia yous I 
don't remember anything *bout ‘de Freedman's Bureau but de 
Ku Klux Klan was something all niggers wus scared of. Yes 
sir, dey would get wid you. Dats right. Hal Hal Dat's right. 
"I never seen a slave whupped, no sir, I never see | 
a slave sold. I saw de speculators do'. I saw de patterollers, 
byt dey didn't never whup my daddy. Dey run him one time, 
but dey couldn't cotch him. Marster Crowder allus give daddy 


a@ pass when he asked fer ite 


"I believe ole marster ant ole missus went right on 
ter Heaven, Yes, I de believe dat. Dat's de truf. Yes, my 
Lawd, I would like to see ‘em right now. Dere is only one 
o' de old anole livin', an' dat is Miss Cora. She stays - 
right here in Raleigh. 

"We used to have candy pullin's, an' I et more ash 
cakes den anybody. We cooked ash cakes out o* meal. We had 
dances in de winter time, and other plays. I played marbles 
an? rumin' an' jumpin’ when I wus a chile. Dey give us 
sasa-frac tea sweetened to eat wid bread. It shore wus 
mighty good. My father never married enny more. He settled 
right down after de war and farmed fer his old marster and 
all we chillun stayed. We didn't want ter leave, an' I 
would be wid ‘em right now if dey wis livin'. | 

| "T got married when I wus 21 years old, and moved 
ter myself in a little house on de plantation. De house is 
standin' dere now, de house where I lived den. I seed it 
de udder day when I went out dere to clean off my wife's 
grave. I married Lula Hatcher. She died ‘bout ten years 
agoe I married her in Georgia. I stayed dere a long time 
when missus* brother, Wiley Clemmons, went ter Georgia ter 
run turpentine an' tuck me wid him. I stayed dere till he 
died; an’ Mr. Tom Crowder went after him an' brought him 
back home an' buried him at de Ole home place. He is buried 


right dere at de Crowder place. 
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"I have worked wid some o' de Crowders mos* all my 
life and I miss dem people, when one of tem dies. Dey allus 
give my daddy outside patches, and he made good on ite He 
cleaned up seven acres, and do you know how he fenced it? 
Wid nuthin’ but bresh. An' hogs an' cows didn't go in dere 
neither. We had lots of game ter eat. Marster ‘lowed my 
daddy ter hunt wid a gun, and he killed a lot o' rabbits, 
squirrels, an' game. We trapped birds an' caught rabbits 
in boxes. Daddy caught possums an' coons wid dogs. One o! 
my brothers is livin' at Garner, N. Ce. I am four years 
older den he is. From what little judgment I got I thought 
a right smart o' Abraham Lincoln, but I tells you de truf 
Mr. Roosevelt has done a lot o' good. Dats de truf. I 


likes hime" 
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ADELINE CRUMP 
526 Cannon Street 


"iy name is Adeline Crump, and I am 73 years old. 
My husband's name wus James Crump. My mother's wus Marie 
Cotton and my father's name wis Cotton. ity mother belonged 
to the Faucetts; Rich Faucett wus her marster. Father 
belonged to the Cottons; Wright Cotton wus his marster. 
My maiden name wus Cotton. liother and father gaid they 
were treated all right ane that they loved their white folks. 
They gave them patcnes, clothed them tolerably well, and 
seed that they got plenty to eat. The hours of work ws 
long. Nearbout everybody worked long hours then, but they 
said they wus not mistreated 'bout nothing. When they got 
sick marster got a doctor, if they wus bad off sick. 

"They wus allowed holidays Christmas and at lay-by 
time, an* they wus ‘lowed to hunt possums an’ coons at 
night an'* ketch rabbits in gums. They also caught birds 
in traps made of splinters aeide from pine wood. 

"Mother and father had no learnin'. They would not 
allow wzem to learn to read and write. Marster wus 
keerful "bout that. I cannot read an' write. My mother 
and father told me many stories ‘bout the patterollers and 
Ku Klux. A nigger better have a pass when he went visitin!' 


or if they caught him they tore up his back. The Ku Kiux 
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made the niggers think they coulda drink a well full of 
water. They carried rubber things under their clothes and 
a rubber pipe leadin' to a bucket o' water. The water bag 
helt the water they did not drink it. Guess you have heard 
people tell "bout they drinking so much water. 

MViarster didn't have no overseers to look after his 
slaves. He done that hisself with the help of some o* his 
men slaves., Sometimes he made *em foreman and my mother 
and father said tney all god along mighty fine., The colored 
folks went to the white folk's church and nad prayer meet- 
ing in their homes. 

Wiother Lived in the edge o' marster's yard. jhen 
the surrender come after the war they stayed on the 
plantation right on ana lived on marster's land. They built 
log nouses after de war cause marster let all his slaves 
stay right on his plantation. iy mother had twenty-one 
chillun. She had twins five times. I wus a twin and Emalir 
wus my sister. She died 'bout thirty years ago. She left 
11 chillun when she died. I never had but four chillun. 

All my people are dead, I is de only one left. 

tMarster's plantation wus "bout six miles from iierry 
Oaks in Chatham County. We moved to merry Oaks when I 
wus fourteen years cid: Parc at seventeen. Saas 
lived in North Carolina all my life. We moved to Raleigh 
from Merry Oaks long.time ago. My husband died here 


seventeen years ago. I worked after my husband died, washint 
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anu ironin' for wnite folks till I am not able to work no 
more. Hain't worked any in fo' years. Charity don't help 
imme none. uy chiliun .ives me what I gits. 

wlavery wis a bad thing, cause from what mother 
ana father tole me ali slaves didn't fare alike. Some fared 
good an' some bad. I don't know enouzh ‘bout Abraham Lincoln 
an' Mir. roosevelt to talk about tem. Wo, I don't know 
just what to say. I sho’ hopes you will quit axin' me 
so many things cause I forgot a lot mother ena father tole 
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BILL CRUMP 
Ex-Slave Story 


An interview with Bill Crump, 82 of State prison, Raleigh 


North Carolina. 


ue peeran dat I wus borned in Davidson County on de 
plantation of Mr. Whitman Smith, my manmmy's marster. 

"My daddy wus named Tom ant he 'longedter Mr. Ben 
Murry fust an’ later ter My. Timmy Crump. Daddy wus 


named atter his young marster. Dey lived in Randolph, de 


county next ter Davidson whar me mammy an' de rest of de 
chilluns, Alt, George, Harriet, Sarah, Mary m' de baby 
libed. | | 7 
"Both of de marsters wus good ter us, an' dar wus 
plenty ter eat an' w'ar, an' right many jubilees. We 
ain't none of de dozen er so of us eber got a whuppin', 
case we ain't desarved no whuppin'; why, dar wusn't 
eben a cowhide whup anywhar on de place. We wucked in 
de fie'ls from sunup ter sundown mos! o' de time, but we 
had a couple of hours at dinner time ter swim or lay on 
de banks uv de little crick an' sleep. Ober bout sun- 
down marster let us zo swim ag'tin ifffen we wanted ter do 


it. 
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"De marster let us have some chickens, a shoat an! 

a gyarden, an' ‘tater patch, an! we had time oft ter wuck 
‘ems In season we preserved our own fruits fer de winter 
an' so we larned not ter be so heaby on de marster's han's. 

"My daddy wus a fiddler, an' he sometimes played fer 
de dances at de Cross Roads, a little village near de 
marster's place. All what ain't been mean could go, but 
de mean ones can't, an' de rest o? us has ter habe a pass 
ter keep de patterollers from gittin us. 

"Yes mam, we had our fun at de dances, co'n chuckin's, 
candy pullin's, an' de gatherin's an’ we sarbed de marster 
better by habin' our fun. 

"T'se seed a bunch o' slaves sold a heap of times an! 
I neber seed no chains on nobody. Dey jist stood dem on 
de table front of de post office at Cross Roads an’ solt 
Wea ter de one what bids de highes.' 

"We hyard a whisper "bout some slaves bein’ beat ter 
death, but I ain't neber seed a slave git a lick of no 
kin', course atter de war I seed de Ku Klux runnin' mean 
niggers. 

"Dar wus no marryin’ on de plantation, iffen a 
nigger wants a ‘oman he has got ter buy her or git her 
marster*s permit, den dey am married. 


When one o! de slaves wus sick he had a doctor fast 


as lightnin', a1' when de died he wus set up wid one night. 
De marster would gibe de mourners a drink o' wine mebbe, 

an dey'd motn, ant shout, an'* sing a 11 de night long, while 
de cop'se laid out on de coolint board, which 'minds me of 

a tale. 

"Onet we wus settint up wid a nigger, ‘fore de war ant 
hit bein* a hot night de wine wus drunk ant de mo'nerg wus 
settin' front ot de do * eatin' watermillons while de daid 
man laid on de coolin'® board. Suddenly one of de niggers 
looks back in at de do’, ant de d&id man an settin’ up on 
de coolin' board lookin right at him. De man what sees hit 
hollers, an’ all de rest what has been wishin ‘dat de daid 
man can enjoy de wine ant de watermillons am sorry dat he 
has comed back. 

"Dey doan take time ter say hit do', case dey am gone 
ter de big house. De marster am brave g0 he comes ter see, 
an’ he says dat hit am only restrictions o? de muscles. 

"De nex? mornin’, as am de way, dey puts de man in a 
pine box made by ‘nother slave ant dey totes him from de 
cabin ter de marster's buryin' grount at de cedars; an* de 
slaves bury's him while de marster an' his fambly looks on. 

"I doan know much 'bout de Yankees case de warn't none 
‘cept de skirtin ' parties comed our way > 


“Atter de war we stays on fer four or five years 


mebbe, an’ I goes ter school two weeks. De teacher wus 
Mir. Edmund Knights from de fo'th. 

'T'se sarbed four years an' ten months of a eight 
ter twelve stretch fer killin' a man. Dis man an' a whole 
gang of us wus at his house gamblin'. I had done quit 
drinkin! er mont’ er so 'fore dat, but dey ‘sists on hit, 
out I’fuses. Atter ‘while he pours some on me an'-I cusses 
him, dem he cusses me, an* he says dat he am gwine ter kill 
me, an’ he follers me down de road. I turns roun' an! shoots 
hin. 

"Dat am all of my story ‘cept dat I has seen a power- 
ful heap of ghostes an' I knows dat dey comes in white an! 
black, ant dat dey am in de shape er dogs, mens, an! eber' 


thing dat you can have a mind to." 
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CHARLIE CRUMP 
Ex-Slave Story 


An interview with Charlie Crump 82 of Cary (near) 


"T wuz borned at Evan's Ferry in Lee or Chatham County, 
ant I belonged ter Mr. Davis Abernathy an! his wife Mis' Vick. 
My pappy wuz named Ridge, an' my mammy wuz named Marthy. My 
brothers wuz Stokes an' Tucker, an' my sisters wuz Lula an! 
Liddy Ann. Dar wuz nine o' us in all, but some o' dem wuz 
sold, an' some o' dem wuz dead. 

"De Abernathy's wuzn't good ter us, we got very little 
ter eat, nothin’ ter wear an’ a whole lot o' whuppin’s. Dey 
ain't had no slaves "cept seben or eight, in fact, dey wuz 
pore white trash tryin' ter git rich; so dey make us wuck. 

"Dey wucks us from daylight till dark, an* sometimes we 
jist gits one meal a day. De marster says dat empty niggers 
am good niggers an’ dat full niggers has got de debil in dem. 
An' we ain't "lowed ter go nowhar at night, dat is if dey 
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knowed it. I'se seed de time dat niggers from all ober de neigh- 


porhood gang up an' have fun anyhow, but if dey hyard de patter- 


ollers comin’ gallopin' on a hoss dey'd fly. Crap shootin’ 


wuz de style den, but a heap of times dey can't find nothin ter 


| bet. 


"I toted water, case dat"s all I wuz big enough ter do, 
an’ lemmie tell yo® dat when de war wua ober I ain't ; had ; 
nary a sprig of hair on my haid, case de wooden buckets what 
I toted on it wored it plumb off. 

"When we got hongry an’ could fin' a pig, a calf ora 
chicken, no matter who it had belonged to, it den belonged 
ter us. We raised a heap o' cane an! we et brown.sugar. 

Hit 's funny dat de little bit dey gibed us wuz what dey now 
calls wholesome food, an* hit shore make big husky niggers. 

"My mammy had more grit dan any gal I now knows of has 
in her craw. She plowed a hateful little donkey dat wuz 
about as hongry as she itis sa he wuz a cuss iften dar eber 
wuz one. Mammy wuz a little brown gal, den, tough as nails 
an' she ain't axin' dat donkey no odds at all. She uster 
take him out at twelve an' start fer de house an* dat donkey 
would hunch up his back an' swear dat she wuzn't gwine ter 
ride him home. Mammy would swear dat she would, ia de war 
would be on. He'd throw her, but she'd git back on ant atter 
sheta win de fight he'd go fer de house as fast as a scaulded 
dog. 

"When we hyard dat de Yankees wuz comin’ we wuz skeerd, 
case Marse Abernathy told us dat dey'd skin us alive. I'mem- 
bers hit wuz de last o' April or de fust o' May when dey comed, 


an' I had started fer de cane fil' wid a bucket o' water on 


my haid, but when I sees dem Yankees comin' I draps de bucket 
an* runs. | 

"De folks thar ‘bouts burnt de bridge crost de ribber, 
but de Yankees carried a rope bridge wid ‘em, so dey crossed 
anyhow. 

"Dem Yankees tuck eber thing dat dey saw eben to our 
kush, what we had cooked fer our supper. Kush wuz cornmeal, 
onions, red pepper, salt an’ grease, dat is if we had any 
grease. Dey killed all de cows, pigs, chickens an! stold all 
de hosses an! mules. 

"We wuz glad ter be free, ant lemmie tell yo', we shore 
cussed ole marster out 'fore we left dar; den we comed ter 
Raleigh. I'se always been a farmer an' I'se made right good. 


I lak de white folkses an' dey laks me but I'll tell yo! 


Miss, I'd ruther be a nigger any day dan to be lak my ole 


white folks wuz." 


M.A. H. 
L.. 
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BEPOas aD AFTER (Ha WAR 


an interview with Mattie Curtis, 98 years old, of Releigh, 
Korth Carolina, Route # 4. 


"T wus borned on de plantation of ier. John aeyes in 
Grates County ninety-eight years agos. Seberal of de chilluns 
had been sold 'fore de speculator come en! buyed mammy, peppy 
an' we three chilluns. De speculator wus nemed Bebus an' he 
lived in Renderson, but he mesnt to sell us in de tobacco 
country. 

"ie come through Raleigh an! de fust thing dat I tmembers 
g00d wus goin' through de paver mill on Crabtree. We treveled 
on ter Granville County on de Granville ‘Tobacco path till «4 
preacher named Whitfield ouyed us. He lived near de Granville 
an' Franklin County line, on de Granville side. 

"Preacher Whitfield, oein' a preacher, wus supposed to be 
00d, but he ainft half fed ner clothed his slavés an' he 
whupped 'em bad. I'se seen him whup my memmy wid all de 
clothes offen her backs Hetd buck her down on a barrel ant 
beat de blood outen her. var wus some difference in his beatin? 
from de neighbors. De folks round dar 'ud whup in de back 


yard, but Marse Whitfield ‘ud have de barrel carried in his 


parlor fer de. beatin'. 
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"We ain't had no sociables, but we went to chureh on 
Sunday en' dey preached to us dat we'd zo ter hell alive 
iffen we sassec cur white rolks. 
"speakin' 'pout clothes, I went os naked as Yo' han' 
till I wus fourteen yeer: old. I wus naked like dat when my 
nature cone to me. dlarse Vnitfield ain't carin', but atter 
dat mamy tol! hin dat I had ter have clothese 


Nhargse Zhitfilecd ain't never pay fer us so finally we 


wus sold to Mis! Fenny Long in Fvankl County. Dat ‘omen wus 
a debil iffen dar eber wus one. ‘nen I wus Akittle I had picked 


‘ 


up de fruit, fenned flies offen de table wid a seeteul fan 
en' nussed de little slave chilluns. De las' two or three 
years I had worked in de fiel' but at Mis' Long's I worked 
in de backer factory. | 
"Yes man, she nad a backer factory whar backer wus 
stemmed, rolled an' packed in cases fer sellin'. Dey said 
dat she had got rich on sellin' chawin' terbacker. 

"We wus at Kis' Long's when war wus declerec, ‘fore dat 
she had been purty good, ili am a debil now. Her son am 
calledter de war an! he won't go.» Dey comes an' arrests hin, 
den his manmy tries ter pay him out, out dat ain't no good. 

"De. officers Sez dat he am yaller an' dat dey am gwine 


reer ae ae oF te nyt as A 


: ter ghoot his head off ant use hit fer a soap gourds De Yankees 


did. shoot, him down here at Bentonville en! Mis! fone. went 


De onfederates has got ae body put dey y won't 


ce 
let her have it fer love ner tioney.e Dey laughs en! tells 


ner how yaller he am ant dey buries him in a ditch ilke a 


Nis! Long nas been bad enough fere den but atter her 
son is dead she sez Gat she om gwine ter fignt till she draps 
ueide Be next day she sticks de shot wun in mammyts back an! 
$eZ Gav she am swine ter shoot her dead. Lsinmy Sniles an! 
tells her dat she au ready ter go. kis' Longs turns on me an! 
tells me ter go ter de peach tree an! cut ner ten limps 'pout 

jard long, dis I does cn! attezx she ties cem in a bundle 
eine weers Gel out On me at & hundret licks. Leimnie teil yot, 
dar wus pleces of de peach tree switches sti ckin! all in my 
ploody back when she got throughe 


NAtter dat iis' Leng ain't done notnin' but whup us an! 


fight till sne shore nuff wore outs 
Noe Yenkee captain come ter our plece an' tel’ us dat 
de lan' wos goin' ter be cut up en! divided among de 31 EVES) 


dey would also have a mule un! a nouse epieces 


* 


{ "I doan know how come hit but jist 'fore de end of de- 


War we come ter hoses Morcicia'ts place, right us de hill from 
here» de was mean tO03 he'd get drunk; en’ whup niggers ali 

day orf an! on. Beta keep cen tied down dat Long too, sometimes 
from sunrise tal dark. 


1 


hl 8 ve: ler gals in one ‘quarter ten 


"irs Mordicia | had 


4e 
dey'd sen' hit over ter de black quarter at birth. Dey do 
say dat some of dese gal babies sot urown ant atter goin! 
back ter de yaller quarter had more chilluns fer her own 
daddy or brother. De Thompson's sprung from dat set an! 
dey say dat a heap of dem is nalfwits fer de reason dat TI 
has jist to1! yot. Dem yaller wimen wus highfalutin' too, 
dey thougntdae; wus better dan de black ones : 

"Has yo! ever wondered why de yaller wimen cese cae én} 
meaner dan bleck ones ‘bout de men? Well dat's ce re ason fer 
hit, dere mammies reised aem’to think 'bout de white men. 

"When de Yankees come dey come an! freed us. De woods 
wus full of Rebs what had deserted, but de Yankees killed some 
of dem. | | 

HSome sort of corporation cut de land up, but de slaves 
ain't got none of it dat T ever heard about. 

8) got-married before de war to Joshua Curtis. I loved 
him too, which is more dam most folks ean truthfully say. I 
always had craved a home an' a plenty to éat, but freedom 
din 6 Stvd ue noun but pickled hoss meat an' dirty crackers, 
‘an' not half enough of 2a 


"Josh ain't really care ‘bout no home but through dis 


aes sokpiee tia T Sih dese fifteen acres. on: ek Ee duty 


Be 


out I kep' on an' de fiftesn what is dead lived tc be near 
pout grown, ever one of dem. 

"Rignt atter de war nortnern preachers come sround wid a 
little book a-marrying slaves ent I seed one of dem marr “y omy 
poppy en! mamtiy.e Atter dis dey tried to find dere fourteen 
oldest chilluns what wus sold sway, byt dey never did find 
but three of dem. 

"Sut you wants ter find out how I got along. Itll sever 
“Yercit m- first bale of cotton sn! how I got hit sold. I wus 
some proud of dat bale of cotton, an' atter I had hit sinned 
t set out wid hit on my steereart fer Raleigh. De white folks 
hated de migger den, 'specially de nigger what wus makint 
somethin’ so I dasen't ax nobody whar de market wuse 

"IT thought dat I could find de place by myself, but I 
rid all day en! had to take my cotton home wid me dat night 
‘case I can't find no place to sell hit at. But dat night I 
“think hit over an' de nex’? day I goes back an' axes a 
policeman 'bout de market. Lo an! behld chile, I fount hit 
on Blount Street, an' I had pass by hit seberal times de day 
before. a 


et done | a heap: of work at night too, att of ny sewin'. ant 


"such ant de piece of lan* near de house over ar aintt never 


got no. work "cept et night. I i finally paid fer de lend. Some 


coos 


quick an! easy. 
"Dis young generation ain't worth shueks. Fifteen 


years ago I hired a big buck nigger to help me shrub an’ ‘fore 


leben o'clock He passed out one mes You know ‘bout. leben 


ofelock in duly hit gits in a bloom. De young generation 
wid dere schools sn dere divoreing ein®t ewine ter eit nothin! 
out of lifes Hit wus better when folks jist lived tergether. 


Dereloafin' gits dem inter trouble ent dere novels mekes: 


dem bad husbents ant wives: too.* 
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By Miss Nancy Woodburn Watkins 
Rockingham County 
Madison, North Carolina 


Ex-Slave Biography - Charles Lee Dalton, 93. 

In July, 1934, the census taker went to the 
home of Unka Challilee Dalton and found that’ soft talk- 
ing old darky on the porch of his several roomed house, 
a few hundred feet south of the dirt road locally call- 
ed the Ayersville road because it branches from the 
hard surfaced highway to Mayodan at Anderson Seales? 
store, a short distance from Unka Challilie's. Black 
got its meaning from his face, even his lips were black , 
but his hair was whitening. His lean body was reclin- 
ing while the white cased pillows of his night bed sun- 
ned on a chair. His granddaughter kept house for him 
the census taker learned. Unka Challilie said: NT tge 
got so I ain't no count fuh nuthin. I wuz uh takin' 
me a nap uh sleepin' (* AM). Dem merry-go-wheeis keep 
up sich a racket all nite, sech a racket all nite, ah 
cyan't sleep". This disturbance was "The Red Wolfe 
Medicine Troop of Players and Wheels" near Anderson 
Seales' store am in the forks of the Mayodan and the 
Ayresville roads. 

In 1937 in the home of his son, Unka Challilie 
ninty -three, told the cause of his no "countness. "I 


quz clean-up man in de mill in Mayodan ontill three,’ 


years ago, I got too trimbly to git amonsst de mach= 
inery. Daze frade F&F I'd fall and git cut." 

"T cum tuh Madison forty-five yeah ago, and 
I bought one acre, and built me a house on it, an' 
razed my leben chillun dyah. My wife was lien Irving 
of Reidsville. ‘We had a cow, pigs, chickens, and 
gyardum of vegetables to hope out what I got paid at 
de mill. - 

"Nome I nevah Learned to read an write. 
tOunct I thought mebbe I'd git sum lunnin but aftah 
I got married, I didn't think I would. 

"My old Marse wuz Marse Lee Dalton and I 
stayed on his plantation till forty-five years ago 
when I cum tuh Madison. His place wuz back up dyah 
close tuh. Mt. Herman Church. Nome we slaves ain't 
learn no letters, but sumtimes young mistis' 'd read 
Ge Bible tuh us. Day wuz pretty good tun us, but suni- 
times I'd ketch uh whippin't. I wuz a hoe boy and plow 
man. My mothers' name wuz Silvia Dalton and my daddy's 
name wuz Peter Dalton. Day belonged to Marse Lee and 
his wife wuz Miss Matilda Steeples (Staples). Marse 
Lee lived on Beaver Island Creek at the John Hampton 
Price place. Mr. Price bought it. He married Miss 
Mollie Dalton, Marse Lee's daughter. Dyah's uh ole 
graveyard dyah whah lots uh Daltons is buried but no 
culled fokes. Day is buried to the side uh Stoneville 


ard 
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wiff no white fokes a-tall berried dyah. De ole Dal- 
tons wuz berried on de Ole Jimmy Scales plantation. | 
Day bought hit, an little John Price what runs uh tuh - 
baccah warehouse in Madison owns hit now. (1937) His 
tenant is Marse ‘Jalt Hill, an hits five miles frum 
Madison. I knose whab de old Deatherayge graveyard 

is, too, up close to Stoneville whah sum Daltons is 
berried. Ole Marse Lee's mother was a Deatherage. 

"Ole Marse was kind.to us, an' I stayed on 
his plantation an' farmed till I kum to Madison. Dee 
Yankees, day didn't giv us nuthin so we had Kinduh to 
live off'n old Marse. 

"Fuh ayteen yuz I kin member ah de Mefodis 
Church byah in Mad&éson. I wuzn't converted unduh de 
Holiness preachment uh James Foust butvduh de revival 
of Reverend William Scales. William didn't bare much 
lunnin. His wife wuz Mittie Scales an huh mother wuz 

Chlocy Scales, sister to Tommie Scales, de shoemaker, 
what died lase summuh (July, 1936). William jes want- 
ed so much tuh preach, and Mittie hoped him. I'se been 
uh class leader, an uh stewart, an uh trustee in de 
church. It's St. Stephen's and de new brick church 
was built in 1925, an Mistuh John Wilson's son wrote 
uh peace uh bout hit in de papuh. De fuss chuch wuz 
down dyah cross de street fum Jim Foust's "tabernacle." 


But ce fuss cullud chuch in Madison wuz a Union chuch 
over dyah by de Presbyterian graveyard whah now is de 
Gyartuh factry. An' Jane Richardson wuz de leader. 

"Yesstm I got so no count, I had to cum live 
with uian son, Frank Dalton. Frank married Mattie 
Cardwell. You remembuh Mary liann? She married ander- 
son Cardwell. Day's bofe dade long time. Days berried 
jess up hyuh at Mayodan whah Mr. Bollin's house is on 
and dem new bungyloes is on top um, too. Uh whole lots 
uh cullud people berried in dah with de slaves of Cle 
lilss Nancy (atxins) Webster on till de Mayo Mills got 
started ana day built Mayhodan at de Liayo Falls. An! 
dat's whah my dauzhter-in-law's folks is berried. 

"My leben chillun - Frank, one died in ‘Vest 
Virginia; Cora married Henry Cardwell; Hattie married 
Roy Current and bafe ob dem in winston; Della married 
Arthur Adkins, ant Joe, an' George an' Perry an! Nate 
haniel Dalton, an! 

"Yes'm mah daughter-in-law has de writings 
about de brick chuch, dem whut started hit, ant she'll 
put it out whah she can git hit fuh you easy, when you 
coun pack fuh hit. 

"Nome, up at Marse Lee Dalton's fob de Stren- 
duh us slaves didn't nevuh go tuh chuch. But young 
Masstud read de Bible to us sometimes." 


Here in the five room, white painted cottage 


of his son, Frank, Unka Challilie is kindly cared for 
by his daughter-in-law, Mattie. A front porch faces 
the Mayodan hard road a few doors from the "coppubration 
line". A well made arch accents the snevanse to the 
front walk. A climbinz rose flourishes on the arch. 
Vell kept grass with flowers on the edges show Mattie's 
love. At the right side is the vezetable garden, in- 
vaded db, several biy domineckuh chickens. A kudzn 
vine keeps out the hot west sun. Unka Challilie sits 
on the front porch and nods to his friends® else back 
in the kitchen, he sits and watches Mattie iron after 
he has eaten his breakfast. Several tens come on the 
back porch ana lay in boxes there. One is "uh settin" 
fuh fried chicken later! A walnut tree, "uh8 white 
wawnut", waves its long dangly green blooms as the 
leaves are half grown in the early May. ‘Vell aressed, 
clean, polite, comforted with his religion, but very 
lerimbly ‘even on his stout walking stick, Unka Challilie 
often dozes away his "no countness" with "uh napuh 
sleepin" while the mad rush of traific anda tourist 
wheels stir the rose climbing over the entrance arch. 
An ex-slave who started wiif nuffin de Yankees gave 
him, who lived on his old Marse's place ontil he wuz 
forty-eight, who cleaned the Mayo Mills ontill he wuz 
too trimbly to get amongst de machinery, who raised 


eleven children on an acre of red Rockingham county 


hillside, faces the next move with plenty to eat, wear, 


plenty time to take a nap uh sleepin. 
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"I*se named fer my pappy's ole massa down in Spartan- 


burg, South Carolina, course I doan know nothin’ 'bout no 
war, case I warn't borned. I does 'member seein! de ole 
"big house*® do', maybe you want me ter tell you how hit 
Looked? 

"It wiz a big white twoestory house at de end 
uv a magnolia lane an’ a-settin' in a big level fiel'. 
Back o' de big house wuz de ole slave cabins whar my 
folks uster live. 

"Dey said dat de massa wuz good ter ‘em, but dat 
sometimes in de mo'nin’ dey jist has lasses an' co'nbread 
fer breakfas’. . 

"I started ter tell you ‘bout de Joe Moe do’. 

"Yeu mebbe doan know hit, but de prisoners hyar 
doan git de blues so bad if de compamy comes on visitin' 
days, an' de mail comes reg'lar. We's always gittin' up 
semepin' ter have a little fun, so somebody gits up de 
Joe Moe. 

Yo! sees dat when a new nigger comes in he am 
skeerd an' has got de blues. Somebody goes ter cheer him 


up an’ dey axes him hadn't he ruther be hyar dan daid. 


26 201 
Yo' see he am moughty blue den, so mebbe he says dat he'd 
ruther be daid; den dis feller what am tryin’ ter cheer 
him tells him dat all right he sho’ will aie doe nats got 
de Joe ioe put on him. 

"Seberal days atter dis de new nigger fin's a little 
rag full of somepin twix de bed an' mattress an' he axes 
what hit am. Somebody tells him dat hit am de'Joe Moe, 
an' dey tells him dat de only way he can git de spell 
off am ter git de bag off on somebody else. Ever'body 
but him knows "bout hit so de Joe lioe keeps comin’ back 
till a new one comes in an!' he l*arns de joke. 

tTalkin' "bout ghostes I wants ter tell you dat de 
air am full of tem. Dar's a strip from de groun’ ‘bout 
four feet high which am light on de darkes' night, case 
hit can't git dark down dar. Git aon an’ crawl an! 
yo'll see a million laigs of eber' kin' an' if'en you 
listens you'll hyar a little groanin' an' den you has 


gone through a warm spot. 


B.N. 
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HARRIET ANN DAVES 
601L &. Cabarrus Street 


"My full nane is Harriet Ann Daves, I like to be 
called Harriet Ann. If my mother called me when she was 
living, I didn't want to answer her unless she called me 
Harriet Ann. I was born June 6, 1856. ‘itilton Waddell, my 
mother's marster was my father, and he never denied me to 
anybody. 

"hy mother was a slave but she was white. I do 
not know who my mother's father was. iy mother was Mary 
Collins. She said that her father was an IncGian. My mother's 
mother was Mary Jane Collins, and she was whnite-maybe part 
Indian. My grandfather was old man William D. Waddell, a . 
white man. I was born in Virginia near Orange Courthouse. 
The Waddells moved to Lexington, Liissouri, after I was born. 
I guess some of the family would not like it if they knew I 
was tellinz this. ‘Wwe had good food and a nice place to live. 
I was nothing but a child, but I know, and remember that I 
was treated kindly. I remember the surrender very well. 

When the surrender came my grandfather came to mother and 
told her: ‘Well, you are as free as I ame! That was William 


D. Waddell. He was one of the big shots among the white folkse 


"My white grandmother wanted mother to give me to 
her entirely. She said she had more right to me than my 
Indian grandmother that she had plenty to educate and care 
for me. My mother would not give me to her, and she cried. 
liy mother gave me to my Indian grandmother. I later went 
back to my mother. 

While we were in iissouri some of my father's 
people, a white girl, sent for me to come up to the great 
nousee I had long curls and was considered pretty. The 
girl remarked, 'Such a pretty child' and kissed me. She 
afterwards made a remark to which my father who was there, 
my white father, took exception telling her I was his 
child and that I was as good as she wase I remember this 
incident very distinctly. 

"My mother had two children by the same white man, 
my father. The other was a girl. She died in California. 
My father never married. He loved my mother, and he said 
if he could not marry Mary he did not want to marry. Father 
Said he did not want any nother woman. My father was good 
to me. He would give me anything I asked him for. Mother 
would make me ask him for things for her. She said it was 


noacharm for me to ask him for things for her which she 


could not set unless I asked him for them. When the 
surrender came my mother told my father she was tired of 
living that kind of a life, that if she could not be his 
legal wife she wouldn't be anything to him, so she left and 
went to Levenworth , Kansase She died there in 1935. I do 
not know where my father is, living or dead, or what became 


of hime 


"T can read and write well. They did not teach us to 


read and write in slavery days.- I went to a school opened 
by the Yankees after the surrender. 

"I went with my mother to Levenworth, Kansas. She 
sent me to school in Flat, Nebraskae I met my husband 
theree My first husband was Elisha Williams; I ran away 
from school in Flat, and married him. He brought me to 
Raleigh. He was born and raised in Wake County. We lived 
together about a year when he died July lst, 1872. There 
was one child born to us which died in infancy. 

"Il married the second time Rufus H. Daves in 1875+ 
He was practically a white man. He wouldn't even pass for 
a mulatto. He used to belong to the Haywoods. He died in 
1931 in Raleigh. 


4e 


"I think Abraham Lincoln was a fine, conscientious 
mans; my mother worshipped him, but he turned us out without 
anything to eat or live on. I don't think Mr. Roosevelt is 


either hot or cold - just a normal man." 


Ac 
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JERRY DAVIS 
Ex-Slave Story 
and 
Folk Tale 

An interview with Jerry Davis 74 of 228 E. Sonth Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

"IT wus borned in Warren County ter Mataldia an!' 
Jordan Davis. Dere wus twenty-two o' us chilluns, an' 
natutally Marster Sam Davis laked my mammy an' daddy. He 
owned two hundert an' sebenty slaves, an* three, fomr, or 
five scopes of lan’. 

WMargter wus good ter us, he gibe us plenty ter 
eat, an* w'ar, an' he wus good an! kind in his talkin’. 
I warn't big ‘nuff ter do much ‘sides mint de chickens, 
an' sich lak. 

By doan ‘member so much ‘bout de Yankees comin! 
‘cept sein’ dem, an'* dat dey gibe my pappy a new blue 
overcoat an* dat I slep' on it onct er twict. I knows 
dat de Yankees wus good ter de niggers but dey warn't so 
good ter de ole Issues. Dey did 'stroy most eber'thing 


do'. 


"l can't ‘member, but I'se hyard my mammy tell o' 


dances, co'n shuckin's, wrestlin' matches, candy pullin’s 
an* sich things dat wus had by de slaves dem days. 
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"wy pappy tol' me ‘bout de cock fights in de big 
pits at Warrenton an' how dat when de roosters got killed 
de owner often gibe de dead bird ter hime I'se also hyard 
him tell "bout de hoss races an’ bout Marater Gam‘s fine 
hosseSe r 

"I knows dat de marster an' missus wus good case 
my mamny an' daddy ‘sisted on stayin! right on atter de 
war, an so dey died an' wus buried dar on Marster Sam's 
_ place. 

"J wucked in de Dupont Powder plant durin’ de 
World War but I wus discharged case I had acid injury. 

tyessum, I'll tell you de only rale ole tale dat 
I knows an' dat am de story "bout ----- Ja7ke 


JACK 


HOnet dar ws a white man down in Beaufort County 
what owned a nigger named Jack. Dis man owned a boat an! 
he wus fer ever more goin' boat ridin', fer days an' nights. 
He larned Jack how ter steer an’ often he'd go ter sleep 
leavin! Jack at de wheel, wid tatxuctions ter steer always 
by de seben stars. | 


"One night as Jack steered for his master to 
sleep, Jack suddenly fell asleep too. When he wasiica it 
wus jigt at de crack of dawn as no stars wus dar. 

"Jack went flyin' ter de marster hollerin, ‘please 
sur mayater, hang up some mo' stars, I done run by dem 


seben!' , 


JACK AND THE DEVIL 


"Oet Jack ant de debil got inter a 'spute ‘bout 
who cay thtow a rock de ferderest. De debil sez dat he 
can thhWw a rock so fur dat hit won't come down in three 
days 

"Yffen you can throw a rock furder dan dat, sez 
de debi, T'1] give you yer freedom 

mhe dabil chunks a rock an' hit goes up ant stays 
fer thive daya, When hit comes down Jack picks hit up 
an' he "Lows, ‘Good Lawd, move de stars ant de moon case 
dar's 4 rack Comin' ter heaben'. 

"he debil sez, 'Iffen you can do dat den you can 
beat mé gage I can't throw a rock in a mile o' heaben',t 


AC. 
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“One night as Jack steered for his master to 
sleep, Jack suddenly fell asleep too. When he awake it 
wuz jist at de crack of dawn so no stars wus dar. 

“Jack went flyin’ ter de marster hollerin’, ‘please 
sur marster, hang up some mo’ stars, | done run by dem 
seben’. 


JACK AND THE DEVIL 


“onct Jack an’ de debil got inter a ‘spute ‘bout 
who can throw a rock de ferderest. De debil sez dat he 
can throw a rock so fur dat hit won’t come down in three 
days. 

“Iffen you can throw a rock furder dan dat, sez 
de debil, I'll give you yer freedom. 

“De debil chunks a rock an’ hit goes up an’ stays fer three days. When hit comes down Jack picks 
hit up 
an’ he ‘lows, ‘Good Lawd, move de stars an’ de moon case 
dar’s a rock comin’ ter heaben’. 

“De debil sez, “Iffen you can do dat den you can 


7” 


beat me case | can’t throw a rock in a mile o’ heaben’. 
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W.SOLOMON DEBNANL 
701 omith street. 


" Yes, I remember the Yankees coming to saleighe I 
don't know very muuch about those times, I was so young, but 
i remember the Yankees all right in their blue rlotnes; their 
norses, and so one I'll be 78 years old the 8th of this 
comin* Septemper ant I've heard noehiee en' father talk about 
slavery time a whole lote We belonged to T.R. Debnam at 
uagle Rock, Wake Countys His wife was named Priscilla Debnam. 
liy father was named Daniel Debnam an' my mother was named 
Liza Debnam. My master had several plantations en' a lot of 
slavese I don't know how many, but I know he had 'eme He 
fed us well; we had a good place to sleep. ie had wove clothes, 
enough to keep us warm. Ae treated me just like. he had heen 
my father. I didn't know the difference. Marster an' missua 
never hit me ea liek in their lives. ly mother was the house 
girl. Father tended business around the house an' worked in the 
field sometimes. Cur houses were in marster's yard. The slave 
quarters were in the yard of the great house. 1 don't. re- 
member going to ‘ehureh until af ter the surrender. 
: use qt Yemember the corn shuckin's, but not the Christmas 
and the, fourth of galy holidays They had a lot of asain 
at ec gorn ‘ehuckin's and zee, things to eee. 
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" T heard pappy talk of patterollers, but I do not 
know what they were. Pappy said he had to have a pass to 
visit on, or they would whip him if they could ketch him. 
sometimes they could not ketch a nigger they were after. Yes, 
they taught us to say pappy en' mammy in them days. 

" I rememper the coon and possum hunts an' the 
rabbits we caught in gums. I remember killin' birds at night 
with thorn brushe When bird plindin' we hunt 'em at night 
with lights from big splinters. We went to grass patches, 
oriars, and vines along the creeks an' low groun's where they 
roosted, an' blinded 'em an' killed 'em when they come out. 

We cooked 'em on coals and I. remember making a stew and 
having dumplings cooked with ‘em. We'd flustrate the birds 
in their roostin' place an' when they come out blinded by 
the lignt we hit 'em an' killed 'em with thorn brush we 
carried in our han'se 

* Marster had a gran'son, the son of Alonza Hodge an'* 
arabella Hodge, ‘bout my age an' I stayed with him most of the 
time. When Alonza Hodge bought his son anything he bought for 
me tooe He treated us alike. He bought each of us a ponye 
We could ride good, when we were small. He let us follow him. 
He let us go huntin' squirrels with him. When he shot ant killed 
a squirrel he let us race to see which could get him first, 


while he laughed at use 


" I didn't sleep in the great house. I stayed with 
this white boy till bed time then my mammy core an’ got me 
an' carried me homee When marster wanted us boys to go with 
him he would say, ‘Let's zo boys,' an' we would follow hime 
se were like brothers. I ate with him at the table. What 
they et, I et. He made the house girl wait on me just like 
he an': nis son was waited one 

" My father stayed with. marster till he died, when he 
was 63 an' I was el; we both stayed right there. My white 
playmate's name was Richard Hodge. I stayed there till I was 
merriede When I got 25 years old I married Ida Rawlsons 
Richard Hodge became a medical doctor, but he died young, 
just before I was married... 

on They taught me to read an' writes After the sur- 
render I went to free school. ‘jhen I didn't know a word I 
went to old marster en! he told me. | 
| * During my entire life no man can touch my morals, 
I was brought up by my white folks not to lie, steal or do 
things immoral. ‘I have lived a pure life. There is nethiag 
against Me | | % 

" T remember the fankees, yes sir, an’ somethings | 
they done. Well, I remember the big yeller gobler ‘they 
couldn't Ketch. Me riz ent ‘flew an they shot him en' killed 


| hime They went ‘ea ‘to marster' 8 store ax! buated the head outen 


fof molasses | ‘ent ‘efter they busted the head out I woe 


eat. full ° molasses, ent ot an 
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housee Then they shoved me down in the mélassese I set the 
bucket down an' hit a Yankee on the leg with a dogwood stick. 
se tried to hit me. the Yankees ganged around him, an' made 
him leave me alone, give me my bucket o! meeeee an' I carried 
it on to the house. They went down to the lot, turned out all 
the horses an' tuck two o' the big mules, Kentucky mules, en' 
carried 'em off. One of the mules would gnaw every line in two 
you tied him with, an' the otner could not he rode. So next 
morning after the ‘ankees carried ‘em off the, both come pack 
nome with pieces o! lines on ‘em. ‘the mules wes nained, one was 
named Sill, an!’ the other Charles. sou could ride old Charles, 
but you couldn't ride old Sill. He would throw you off as fast 
as you got on ‘ime 

i after I was married when I was 25 years @1d I lived 
there ten years, right there; but old marster had died an! 
missus had died. If stayed witn his son Nathaniel; his wife 
was named Drusilla. 

* I Had five brothers, Richard, Daniel, Rogene, Lorenzo, 
Lumus and myself. There wont places tnere for us all, an' then 
I left. When I left down there I moved to Raleigh. The first 
man I worked fer here was George “arsh Com any, then W.A. Myatt 
Company an' no one else. I worked with the Myatt Company 
twenty-@ig years; ‘till I got shot. 

7 * It was about half past twelve o'clock. I was on my 


way home to dinner on the 20th of Decenber, 1935. When I was 


passing Patterson's alley entering Lenoir Street near the 
colored park in the 500 block something hit mee I looked 
around an' heard a shote ‘he bullet nit me before i neard 

the report of the pistol. when hit, I looked back an' heard 
jt. Capt. Bruce Pool, o! the Raleigh Police force, had shot 

at soine thief that had broken into a A&P Store an! the bullet 
nit mee. It hit me in my left thigh above the tkneee It went 
through my thigh, a 38 caliber bullet, an' lodged under the 
skin on the. other sidee I did not fall but stood on one foot 
while the blood ran from the wound. a car came by in about 

a half hour an' they stopped an' carried me to st. Agnes 
Hospital. It was not a police car. I stayed there a week. 
‘They removed the bullet, an' then [ had to go to the hospital . 
every day for a month. i have not been able to work a day 
Since. I was working with weA. hyatt Compeny when I got shot. 
My leg pains me now and swells up. I cannot stand on it much. 
i am unable to do a. day!s work. Can't stand up to do a day*s.worke 
The city paid me $200,00, an' paid my hospital bill. 

t Abraham Lineoln was all right. I think slavery was 
wrong because birds an' things are free an' man ought to have 
the game privilege. 

& Franklin neoaevele is a wonderful man. Men would 


have starved if he hadn't helped 'em.® 
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SARAH DEBRO 
EX-SLAVE 90 YEARS 


"E' was bawn in Crange County way back some time in de 


is Polly white Cain an' Merse Docter Cain was my white 
folks. Verse Cain's plantation Joined Mistah Paul. Caneron's 
land. Marse Cain owed so is nigscers dat he didn' know his 
own slaves when he met dem in de road. Sometimes he would stop 
Gem an’ soy: ‘Whose nigzera am you?' Dey'd say, 'We's Marse 
vain's nivrers.' Den he vould say, 'I'se Marse Cain,* and drive 


on. 
: llarse Cain was good to his niggers. He didn' whip dem like 


some owners did, but if dey done mean he sold dem. Dey knew dis 
So dey minded him. One day gran'pavpy sassed Mis’ Polly White 
an' she toldhim dat if he didn' thave hese'f dat she would put 
nim in her pocket. Gran'pap py wuz er big man an' I ax him how 
Mis’ Polly could do dat. He said she meant dat she would sell 
him den put de money in her pocket. He never did sass iis! Polly, . 
By MOre > Ag ee! i Gt. BE BT Ge 
i was kept at de big house to wait on Mis! Polly, to tote her 
basket of keys an’ such as dat. Whenever she seed a chile down in 
de quarters dat,.she wanted to reise be hand, she took dem up to 
ae, ig house an’ . tained Gem... I wuz to be @ house maid. De day 


She took. me, my. APA, 2 enied kaze she new I. would never be, "lowed, 


a 


an’ aprons was starched stifi. I had a clean apron every day. 
We had white sheets on de beds an' we niggers had plenty to eat 
too, even ham. When Mis' Polly went to ride she took me in de 
carriage wid her. De driver set way up high an' me an’ Mis' 
Polly set way down low. Dey was two hosses with shiney harness. 
I toted Mis! Polly's bag an! bundles, an' if she dropped her 
hank'chiet I picked it up. I loved Mis' Polly an' loved stayin!' 
at de bie house. 

Iowes ‘bout wais' hieh when de sojers Mee Bem: I went wid 
ilis' Polly down to de musterin' fiel' whare dey was marchin'. I 
can see dey feets now when dey, flung dem up an! down, sayin', 
hep, hep. When dey was all ready to go an' fight, de women folks 
fixed a big dinner. Aunt Charity an.’ Pete cooked two or three 
days for Mis! Polly. De table was piled wid chicken, ham, shoat, 
barbecue, young lam', an'all sorts of ples, cakes an' things, but 
nobody eat nothin much. Mist Polly an' de ladies got to cryin.’ 
De vittles got cold. I was so sad dat I got over in de corner an’ 
cried. too. De men folks all had on dey new sojer clothes, an’ dey 
didnt eat nothin neither. Young Marse Jim went up an’ put his arm 
'raun' Mist Polly, his mamny, but. dat made her cry harder. Marse 
Jim was a cavalry. He rode a big hoss, an' my Uncle Dave went 
wid him to de fLel" as his body guard. He had a hoss too so if 
Marae vig hoss got, shot dare. would ve ao Chee. one for him to 
. Mis! Polly had another son But | he | was, too arunk to hold a 
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Mis Polly say, ‘Lissen, Sarah, hear dem cannons? Dey's killin! 
our mens." Den she 'gun tocry. 

I run in de kitchen whare Aunt Charity was cookin an' tole 
ner Mis' Polly was ervin. She said: 'She ain't cryin’ kaze 
de Yankees killin' de mens; she's doin’ all dat cryin' kaze she 
sxeered we's goin' to be sot free.' Den I got mad an' tole her 
Mist Polly wugn' like dat. j 

I 'members when Wheelers Cavalry come through. Dey was 
Federates but dey was mean as de Yankees. Dey stold everything 
dey could find an’ killed a pire of Cre Dey come 'roun' 
cheekin'. Dey ax de niggahs if dey wanted to be free. If dey sey 
yes, den dey shot dem down, but if dey say no, dey let dem alone. 
Dey took three of my uncles -out incdie woods an' shot dey faces 
OL. 

I ‘members de first time de Yankees come. Dey come gallupin' 
down de road, jumpin’ over de palin's, tromplin' down de rose 
bushes an' messin' up de flower beds. Dey stomped all over de 
house, in de kitchen, pantries, smoke house, an’ everywhare, but 
dey didn' find much, kaze near ‘bout everything done been hid. 

I was settin' on de steps when a big Yankee come up. He had on a 
cap an! his eyes was mean. 

"Whare did dey hide do gol' an silver, Nigger?' he yelled at 


Me « 
i was skeered | an iy hands was SEnY s but I tole him I didn' 


notin’ ‘pout nothin; dat if _Baybody done hid. things dey nid it 


ile = was gleep. 
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"Go ax dat ole white headed devil,' he said to me. 

Bi got mad den kaze he was tawkin' ‘bout Mis’ Polly, so I 
didn! say nothin'. I jus' set. Den he pushed me off de step 
an' say if I didn' dance he gwine shoot my toes off. Skeered 
as | was, I sho done some shufflin’. Den he give me five dollers 
an' tole mé to go buy jim cracks, but dat piece of paper won't 
no good. '‘'Twugn nothin' but a shin plaster Like all dat war 
money, you couldn’ spend it. 

Det Yankee kent callin’ Mis' Polly a white headed devil an' 
said she done ram-shacked 'til dey wuzn' nothin' left, but he 
made his mens tote off meat, ‘flour, oigs, an! chickens. Arter 
dat Mis! Poll; got mig ghby meusney wid de vittles an' de didn’ have 
no more ham. 

When de war was over de Yankees was all 'roun' de place 
tellin' de niggers wnat to do. Dey tole dem dey was free, dat 
dey didn' have to slave for de white folks no mane Mey folks all 
left Marse Cain an' went to live in houses dat de Yankees built. 
vey wuz like poor white folks houses, Little ‘shacks made out of 
sticks an' mud wid stick an! mud chimeys. Dey wuzn! Like Marse 
Cain's cabins planked up an! warn, dey was full of cracks, an! 
dey wuzn'! no “lamps en! oil. All de light come from de Lightwood 
knots burnin! in de een Lane 

= One. day my: mammy come te:de big house after:me. I didn! 
_ Want: to go, I wanted to stay wid Mis‘ Polly. I 'gun-to ery ant 
cocci Mis ¥®: cay ant held so-tight | 
skirt felivdown ‘bout 


dgmmy: caught ‘holdof ima. \ 


her fFeets. 

‘Let her stay wid me,' Mis' Polly said to Mammy. 

But Mammy shook her head. "You took her away from me 
an' didn' pay no mind to my cryin', s@ now i'se takin’ her back 
“home. We's free now, Mis' Polly, we ain't swine be slaves no 
more to nobody.’ Shedrageed me away. I can see how Wis! Polly 
looxed now. She didn' say nothin' but she looked hard at Mammy 
an! her face was white. | 

Manmy took me to de sticx an' mud house de Yankees done give 
her. It was snoky an' dark kage dey wuzn' no windows. We dicn! 
have no sheets an' no towels, so when I cried an' said I didn' 
want to live on no Yankee house, Mamny beat me an'made me go to 
bed. I laid on de straw tick lookin’ up through de cracks in de 
roof. I could see de stars,a' de sky shinin' through de cracxs 
looked like lon: blue splinters stretched ‘cross de rafters. Tf 
lay dare an' cried kaze I wanted to go back to Mis! Polly. 

i was never hungry til we waz free an' de Yankees fed us. 
We didn" have nothin to ead ‘cept hard tack an' middlin' meat. I 
never saw such meat. It was thin an! tough wid @ thick skin. You 
could boil it allday an' all night an' it wouldn' cook dome, I 
wouldn' eat it. I thought ‘twuz mule meat; mules dat done been 
shot on de battle field den dried. I still believe ‘twuz mule 


meat. a 
One day me an' my brothem was lookin' for acorns in de 


woods. We foun' sumpin' like a grave in de woods. ‘I tole Dave 
dey wuz sumpin' buried in dat moun’. We got de grubbin hoe an! 


dug. Dey wuz a box wid eleven hams in dat grave. Somebody done 
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hid it from de Yankees an' forsot whare dey buried it. we 
covered it back uo kaze if we took it home in de day time de 
Yankees an’ niggers would tae it away from us. So when nicht 
come we Slipped out an' toted dem hems to de house an' hid dem 
in de loft. 

Dem was bad days. I'd rather been a slave den to been hired 
out like I was, kaze I wuzn' no fiel' had, I was a hand maid, 
trained to wait on de ladies. Den too, I was hungry most of de 


time an' had to keep fightin' off dem Yankee mens. Dem Yankees 


was mean folks. 


We's come a long way sin¢e dem times. I'se lived near 'bout 


ninety years an' I'ge geen: heard much. My folks don't want 


me to talk ‘bout slaverg, ye shame niggers ever was slaves. 
But, while far most colored folks freedom is de bes, dey's still 
some niggers dat out to be slaves NlOW ‘Dese niggers dat's done 
clean forgot de Lawd: dose dat's always cuttin' an!’ fightin’ an! 
gwine in white folks houses at night, dey ought to be slaves. 
Dey ought to have an’ Ole Marse wid a whip to make dem come when 
he say come, an' go when he say go, 'til dey learn to live right. 
-I looks back now an' thinks. I ain't never forgot dem 


Slavery days, an' I ain't never forgot Mis' Polly an' my white 


starched aorons." 
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CHARLES W. DICKENS 
1115 East Lenoir Street 


My name is Chakles W.Dickens, I tives at 1115 Bast 
Lenoir Street, Raleigh, North Carolina, Wake County. z 
wuz pera August ma seedy de year de war started. My 
mother wuz named Ferebee Dickens. My father wuz named John » 
‘Dickens. fi had nine sisters ope brothers. lly brothers 

were named Allen, Douglas, my hame, Jake, Johnnie and Jonas. 
The girls Katie, mentee Francis, and Bmily Dickens, — 

“wy grandmother wuz named Charity Dickens. ly grand 
Feenee, wuz Dudley qT. Dickens. HR do not know where dey came 
from. Woy . don't ‘think I ane uly nother belonged to. 
Jashington ‘Scarborough, and SO aid we chi iis, My Patives 
he belonged to vheel ab Dickens and missus wuz named Silvia 
Dickens. ‘Dey lowed mother to go by t the 3 name Bees ny father 
after dey waz married. | Piss ok) , 2 

We lived in log houses and we had bunks in ‘ome | 


Waster died, but. © ‘member missus } wuz, mighty good to. Use, 


We > had +t derabie 1 fair food, and as | fur and 7 know she 1 wuz & 


2. RE 
There waz about one dozen Slaves on de plantation. Dere 
were no hired overseers. iissus done her own bossing. 
I nave heard my father speek about de patterollers, but 
i never seed none. I heard him say he could not Beave 
the plentation witnout a strip o' something. 

"Vo, sir, the white folks did not teach us to read 
end write. My mother and father, no sir, they didn't have 
eny books of any kind. #e went to white folk's church. 

«y father split slats end made baskets to sell. He said 
his master let him have all de money he made sellin' de 
things he madee he learned a trade. ue wuz a carventer. 
Une of the young masters got after fatner, so he told me, 
and he went under de house to keep him from whuppin'! him. 
wnen missus come home she wouldn't let young master whup 
hime She jist wouldn't''low it. 

"I 'members de Yankees comin! through. ‘when mother 
heard they were comin', she took us chillun and carried us 
down into an ole field, and after that she carried us back 
to the housee liissus lived in a twoesSory house. «e lived 
in a little log house in front of missus house. iy mother | 
had a shoulder of meat and she hid it under a mattress in 
the house. When the Yankees lef, she looked for it; they 
had stole the meat and gonee Yes, they stole from us slaves. 
The road the Yankees wuz travellin' wuz as thick wid 'em as 
your fingers. JI ‘member tneir blue clothes, their blue 


capSe De chickens they were carrying on their horses wuz 


an 
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|crowinge Dey wuz driving COWS, hogs, and things. Yes sir, 
Pe tem they come first. The barns and lots were on 
one side de road dey were abel on and de houses on 
de other. Atter many Yankees had passed dey put a body- 
guard at de door of de great house, and didn't ‘low no one 
to go in dere. I looked down at de Yankees and spit at 
‘em. ikiother snatched me back, and ‘said, 'Come “back here 
chile, dey will kill you.! 

" "Dey carried de horses otf de plantation and de meat 
from missus’ smokehouse and buried it. My uncle, Louis 
ocarborough, stayed wid de horses. He is livin! yet, he 
is over a hundred years old. He lives down at Moores Mill, 
“ake County, near Youngsville. Before de surrender one of 
de boys and my uncle got to fightin', one of de Scarborough 
boys and him. My uncle threw him down. ‘The young Master 
Scarborough jumped up, and got his knife and cut uncle's 
entrails mut so unele hed to carry 'em to de house in his 
handss About a year after de war my father carried us to 
© Franklin County. He carried us ona steer cart. Dat's 
about all I ‘member about de wars 

"abraham Lincoln wuz _ de man who set us free. I 
think he wuz a mighty ge 
colored. race, but what he done was intended through de 

higher Powers I don't ‘think ‘slavery wug. ‘Pights 


me He done so much for de 
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"{ think lr. Roosevelt is a fine man, one of the 
best presidents in the world. I voted for him, and I would 
vote for him ag'in. ie has done a lot for de people, and 
is still doint. He got a lot of sympathy for 'em. Yas sir, 


& lot of sympathy for de people. 


Lach 
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MARGARET E. DICKENS 
1115 E. Lenoir St. 

‘My name is Margaret E. Dickens and I was born on 
the 5th of June 1861. My mother wuz free born; her name 
wuz Mary Ann Hews, but my mother wuz colored. : I don't 
remember anything about Marster and Missus. My father was 
named Henry Byrd. Here is some of father's writing. My 
mother's father was dark. He had no protection. If he dia 
any work for a white man and the white man didn't like it, 
he could take him up and whup him. My father was like a 
stray doge 

“My name was Margaret E. Byrd befere I got married. 
Here is some of father's writing - "Margaret Elvira Byrd 
the daughter of Henry and Mary Ann Byrd was born on the 5th 
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June 1861." My grandfather, my mother's father was a cabinet 


maker. He made coffins and tables and furniture. If he 
made one, and it didn't suit the man he would beat him and 
kick him around and let him go. Dis was told to me. My 
father was a carpenter. He built houses. 

“I can read and write. My father could read and 
write. My mother could read, but couldn't write very much. 

"I have heerd my mother say when she heerd the 
Yankees were commin' she had a brand new counter pane, my 
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father owned a place before he married my mother, the 
counterpaine was @ woolen woven counterpane. She took it 
off and hid.it. The Yankees took anything they wanted, but 
failed to find it. We were living in Raleigh, at the time, 
on the very premises we are living on now. The old house 
has been to¥n down, but some of the wood is in this very 
house. I kin show you part of the old house now. My mother 
used to pass this place when she wuz a girl and she told me 
she never ‘expected to live here. She was twenty years 
younger than my father. My mother, she lived here most of 
the time except twenty-four years she lived in the North. 
She died in 1916. My father bought the lan’ in 1848 from 
aman anmed Henry Morgan. Here is the deed. Fie 

“When we left Raleigh, and went North we first 
stopped in Cambridge, Mass. This was with my first husband. 
His name was Samuel E. Reynolds. He was a preacher. He 
had a church and preached there. The Hast winds were so 
strong and cold we couldn't stan' it. It was too cold for 
use We then went to Providence, Re I. From there to Elmira, 
N.Y. From there we went to Brooklyn, N- Y. He preached in 
the State of New York; we finally came back South, and he 
died right here in this house. I like the Nor th very well, 
i. = interesting feature of the deed is the fact that 


Morgan made his mark while Henry Byrd's signature 
- his OWRe 
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but there is nothing like home, the South. Another thing 
I don't have so many white kin folks up North. I don't 
like te be called Auntie by anyone, unless they admit bein’ 
kin to me. I was not a fool when I went to the North, and 
it made no change im me. I was raised to respect everybody 
and I tries to keep it up. Some things in the North are all 
right, I like them, but I like the South better. Yes, I 
guess I like the South better. I was married to Charles W. 
Dickens in 1920. He is my second husband. 

"I inherited this place from my father Henry Byrd. 
I like well water. There is my well, right out here in the 
yard. This well was dug here when they were building the 
first house here. I believe in havin' your own hame, so I 
have held on to my home, and I am goin' to try to keep hoidin' 


7 


on to ite 
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REVeREND SQUIRE DOWD 
202 Battle Stréet 
Raleigh, N. C. 

"Lay name is Squire Dowd, and I was born April 3, 
1855. Ky mother's name was Jennie Dowd. My father's 
name was Elias Kennedy. iy mother died in Georgia 
at the age of 70» aaa my father died in Néore County 
at the age of 8& I attended his funeral. ily sister 
and her husband had carried my mother to Georgia, when 
my sister's husband went there to work in turpentine. 
My mother's husband was dead. She had married a man 
named Stewart. You could hardly keep up with your 
father during slavery time. It was a hard thing to do. 
There were few legal marriages. When a young man from 
one plantation courted a young gird on the plaetation, 
the master married then, sometimes herdly knowin: what 
he was saying. 

ity master was General W. D. Dowd. He lived three 
miles from Carthage, in Moore County, North Carolina. 
He owned fifty slaves. The conditions were good. I 
had only ten years experience, but it was a good ex- 
perience. No man is fool enouzh to buy slaves to kill. 
E have never known a real slave owner to abuse his slaves. 


The abuse was done by patterollers and overseers. 


ose 
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"IT have a conservative view of slavery. I ‘taught 
school for four years and I have been in the ministry 
fifty years. I was ordained a Christian minister in 
1885. I lived in Moore County until 1889, then I 
moved to Raleigh. I have feeling. I don't like vor people 
to have a reelin,; that slaves are no more ihe: Voges; | 
iIcon't like that. It causes people to have the wrong 

idea of slavery. Here is John Bectom, a well, healthy 
friend of IMine, 75 years of ave. If we had been treated 
as some folks say, these BES peadey niggers would not 
be walkin. about in the South now. The great eee. 
leaders we have now would never have come out of it. 

"The piaces we lived in were callea cabins. The 
Negroes who were thrifty had nice well-kept homes; and 
it is thus now. The thrifty ot the colored race Live 
well; the others who are indolent live in hevels which 
smell foul and are filthy. 

"Prayer meetings were held at night in ths cebins 
of the sianea. On Sunday we went to the white folk's 
church. We sat in a barred-eff place, in the back of 
the church or in a gallery. 

“We had a big time at cornshuckings. We had plenty 
of good things to. eat, and plenty of whiskey and brandy 
to drink. These shuckings were held at nightp we had @ 

‘good time, and. never saw a fight at a cornshueking in’ - 


oe 


my life. at we could catch the master af ter the shuckigy 
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Was over, we put him in a chair, we Curkics, and toted 
bim around and hollered, carryed him into the parlor, ee 
set him down, and combed his hair. We only called the 
old master "master™. We called his wife “missus. when 
the white children crew up we called them Mars, John, hilss 
Mary, etc, a 

"We had some money. We made baskets. On moonlight 
nights and holidays we cleared land; the master vave us 
what we made on the land. We had mOn ey « | 

"The darkies also stole for deserters during the war. 
They paid us for it. I ate what I stole, such as sugar. 
Iwas not big enough to steal for the deserters. I was 
a house boy. I stole honey. I did not know I was free 
until five years after the wer. I could not realize I 
was tree. Many of us stayed right on. If we had not 
been ruined right after the war by carpet, baggers our 
race would have been, well, - better up by this time, 
because they turned us aveinst our masters, when our 
masters had everything and we had nothing. The Freedmgn 's 
bureau helped us Some, but we finally had te go back to 
the plantation in order to, live. 

"We got election days, Christmas, New Year, etc. as 
holidays « When we were slaves we had a week or more 
Christmas. The holidays lasted from Christmas Eye to 


after New Years. Sometimes we got passes. If our master 
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would not give them to us, the wnite boys we played 
with would give us one. ’ 


e played cat, jumping wrestling 
anc marbles. We played for fun; we did not pley for 
ioneye There were 500 acres on the plantation. We 

hunted a lot, and the fur of the animals we caught we 

sola and had the money. We were allowed to raise a 

few chickens anc pigs, which we sold it we wanted to. 

"The white folks rode to church and the darkies 
walked, as many of the poor white folks did. We looked 
upon the poor white folks as our equals. They mixed 
with us and helped us to envy our masters. They looked 
upon our masters as we did. 

) "Negro women having chilirer by the masters was 
common. My relatives on my mother's side, who were 
Kellys are mixed blooded. They are partly white. We, 
the darkies and many of the whites hate that a situation 
like this exists. It is enough to say that seeing is 
believing. There were many and are now mixed blooded 
people among the race. 

"I was well clothed. Our clothes were made in 
Looms. Shoes were made on the plantation. Distiller- 
ies were also located on the >lantation. When they told 

; t 


me Iwas free, I did not notice it. TI did not realize it. 


till many years after when a man made a sppech at Carthage, 
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telling us we were free, 

"I did not like the Yankees. We were afraid of then. 
We had to be educated to loves the Yankees, and to know 
that they freed us and were our friends. TI feel that 
Abraham Lincoln was a father to us. We consider him thus 
because he freed us. The Freedngmn's Bureau and carpet 
baggers caused us to cuvy our masters and the white 
BOrses The Ku Klux Klan, when we pushed our rights, 
came in between us, and we did not know what to do. 
The Ku Klux were after the carpet bagvers anc the Negroes 
who followed them. | i 

“It was understood that white people were not to 
teach Negroes during slavery, but many of the whites 
taught the Negroes. The children of the white: folks 

made us study. -I could read anc write when the wer was 

up. They madé me study books, generally a blue-back 
spelling book as punishment for mean things I done. My 
Missus, a young Lady about 16 years old taught ¢ & Sunday 
School class of colored boys and girls. This Sunday 
School was héla at a different: time of day from the white ee: 
folks. Sometimes old meén: and ola women ‘were in these 


— elagges. he remember once they asked Uncle Ben Pearson 


was meekest man, "Moses? he psy eters -tWho: was the 
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Medlin is the strongest, but Tom Shaw give him his 
hands full.' They were men of the community. Medlin 
was white, Shaw was colored. 

"I do not like the way they have messed up our 
songs with classical music. I like the songs, ‘Roll 
Jordan Roll®, 'Old Ship of Zion} *Swing Low Sweet Chariot’. 
Classical singers ruin them, though. 

tThere was no use of our goin, to town of Saturday 
afternoon to buy our rations, so we worked Saturday 
afternoons. When we got sick the doctors treated us. 
Dr. J. D. Shaw, Dr. Bruce, and Dr. Turner. They were 
the first doctors I ever heard any tell of. They treated 
both whites and darkies on my master's plantation. 

"IT married a vat thewa, Anne Matthews, August 1881. 
We have one daughter. Her name igs Ella. She married 
George Cheatam of Henderson, N. C. A magistrate married 
us, Mr. Pitt Cameron. It was just a quiet wedding on 
Saturday night with about one-half dozen of my friends 
present. | | 

“Wy idea of life is to forget the pad and live for 


the good there is init. This is my motte! 
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FANNIE DUNN 
222 Heck Street, Raleigh, WN. C. 


"T don't *zakly know my age, but I knows and 'members 
when de Yankees come through Wake County. I wus a little girl ane 
wus so skeered I run an hid under de bed. De Yankees stopped 
at de plantation an' along de road fur a rest. I ‘members I 
nad diphtheria an' a Yankee doctor come an! mopped my throat. 
Dey had to sull me outen under de bed so he could doctor me. 

"One Yankee would come along an* give us sumptin’ an 
another would come on behind him an' take it. Dats de way dey 
done. One give mother a mule an’ when dey done gone she sold 
it. A Yankee give mother a ham of meat, another come right on 
pehind him an' took it away from her. Dere shore wus a long 
line of dem Yankees. JI can ‘member seeing ‘em march by same ag 
it wus yisterday. I wus not olc enough to work, but I "members 
tom. I dontt know 'zackly but I wus ‘bout five years old ek 
de surrender wus. 

"yy name before I wus married wus Fannie Sessoms an! 
mother wus named Della Sessoms. We pelonged to Dr. Isaac 
Sessoms an! our missus wus named Hanna. My father wus named 
Perry Vick, after his marster who wus named Perry Vick. My 
missus died durin! de war an* marster never married anymore. 

MYT don't tmenber much fhout missus but mother tole me she 


wus some 2 good woman. an* ghe loved her. Merster wus mighty g od 


ene 
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to us an? didn't allow patterollers to whic us none. De slave 
houses wus warm and really dey wus good houses, an’ didn’t leak 
neither. 

"T don't 'mem>er much ‘bout my grandparents, just a little 
mother tole me "bout ‘em. Grandma ‘longed to de Sessoms an’ Dr. 
Isaac Sessoms brother wus mother's father. Mother tole me dat. 
Look at dat picture, mister, you see you can't tell her froma 
white woman. Dats my mother's picture. She wus as white as 
you wid long hair an' a face like a white woman. She been dead 
‘pout twenty years. My mother said dat we all fared good, but 
course we wore homemade clothes an’ wooden bottomed shoes. 

"We went to the white folks church at Red Oak an’ Rocky 
Mount Missionary Baptist Churches. We were allowed to have 
prayer meetings at de slave houses, two an‘ three times 4 week. 
I 'members goin? to church ‘bout last year of de war wid mother. 
I had a apple wid me an' I cot hungry an' wanted to eat it in 
meetin' but mother jest looked at me an' touched my arm, dat wus 
enough. I didn't eat de apple. I can ‘member how bad I wanted 

__to eat it. Don't *member much ‘bout dat sermon, guess I put my 
mind on de apple too much. 

'Warster had about twenty slaves an' mother aagatvag hed 
always been allowed to go to church an ' have prayer meetings 
‘fore I wus born. Marster had both white an’ colored overseers 
but he would not allow any of his overseers to bulldoze over his 
slaves too much. He would call a overseer down for bein* rough 


at de wrong time. Charles Sessoms wus one of marster'’s colored 


seme 7 
uverseers. He "longed to marster, an' mother said marster - 
always listened to what Charles said. Dey said marster had 

uiways Favcred him even ‘fore he made him overseer. Charles 
oessoms fell deud one day an’ mother found him. She called 
werster Sessoms an' he come an’ jest cried. iother said when 
garster come he wus dead shore enough, dat marster jest boo- 


sooead an' went to de house, an’ wouldn't loek at him no more. 
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vill dey started to take him to de grave. ‘Everybody on de 
~Lantation went to his buryin' an' funeral an' some fromde 
-ader ulantation dat joined ourn. 

"I 'members but little ‘pout my missus, but ‘members one 
time she run me when I wus goin’ home from de great house, an! 
she said, 'I am goin’ to catch you, now I catch you'. She 
nickin’ at me made me love her. ‘then she died mother tole me 
"bout her bein! dead an’ took me to her buryin'. Next day I 
wanted to go an! set her up. I tole mother I wanted her to 
come home an'* eat. kother eried an' took me up in her arms, 
an' said, ‘Honey missus will never eat here a ain.' I wus so 
voung I didn't understand. 

"Dr. Sessoms an* also Dr. Drake, who married nis daughter, 
doctored us when we wus sick. Dr. doe Drake married marster's 
only daughter Harriet an ' his only son David died in liississippi. 
He had a plantation dere. 


"T been married only once. I wus married forty years ago 


to Sidney Munn. I had one chile, she's dead. 
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"From what I knows of slavery an' what my mother tole me 


I can't say it wus a bad thing. Mister, I wants to tell de truth 


ant I can't say its bad 'cause my mother said she had a big time 


es a Slave an' I knows I had a good time an' wus treated right." 


Es 
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JENNYLIN DUNN 
Ex-Slave Story 


An interview with Jennylin Dunn 87, of 315 Bledsoe Avenue, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

"I wuz borned hyar in Wake County eighty-seben years 
agoe Me an' my folks an* bout six others belonged ter Mis* 
Betsy Lassiter who wuz right good ter us, do! she sho! did 
know dat chilluns needs a little brushin' now an' den. 

"My papa wuz named Isaac, my mammy wuz named Liza, ant 
my sisters wuz named Lucy, Candice an' Harriet. Dar wuz one 
boy what died *fore I can ‘member an* I doan know his name. 

"We ain't played no games ner sung no songs, but we = 
had fruit ter eat an' a heap of watermillions ter eat in 
de season. 

"I seed seberal slabe sales on de block, front of de 
Raleigh Cou't house, an’ yo’ can't think how dese things 
stuck in my mind. A whole heap o' times I seed mammies 
sold from dere little babies, an’ dar wuz no'min' den, as 
yo' knows. 

"De patterollers wuz-sumpin dat I wuz skeerd of. I 
know jist two o' ‘em, Mr. Billy Allen Dunn an' Mr. Jim Ray, 
an' I'se hyard of some scandelous things dat dey done. Dey 


do say dat dey whupped some of de niggers scandelous. 
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"When dey hyard dat de Yankees wuz on dere way ter hyar 
dey says ter us datdem Yankees eats little nigger youngins , 
an' we shore stays hid. 

"I jist seed squeamishin' parties lookin! fer 
sumpin' ter eat, an' I'se hyard dat dey tuck ever'thing dey 
comes 'crost. A whole heap of it dey flunged away, ant 
atterwards dey got hongry too. 

"One of 'em tried ter tell us dat our whiké folks stold 
us from our country an' brung us hvar, but since den I foun! 
out dat de Yankees stole us dereselves, ant den dey sold us 
ter our white folkses. 

"Atter de war my pappy an' mammy brung us ter Raleigh 
whar I'se been libin' since dat time. We got along putty 
good,an' de Yankees sont us some teachers, but most o! us 
wuZ so busy scramblin' roun' makin' a livin' dat we ain't 
got no time fer no schools. 

"I reckon dat hit wuz better dat de slaves wuz freed, 


but I still loves my white folkses, an' dey loves me." 
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AUNT LUCY'S LOVE STORY 


An interview with Lucy Ann Dunn, 90 years old, 220 Cannon 
Street, Raleigh, N. Cc. 

"My pappy, Dempsey, my mammy, Rachel an' my brothers an! 
sisters an' me all belonged ter Marse Peterson Dunn of Neuse, 
here in Wake County. Dar wus five of us chilluns, Allen, 
Charles, Corina, Madora an’ me, all borned before de war. 

"Ny mammy wus de cook, an' fur back as I ‘members almost, 
I wus a house girl. I fanned flies offen de table an' done 
a heap of little things fer Mis' Betsy, Marse Peterson's wife. 
Lily pappy worked on de farm, which wus boun' ter have been 
a big plantation wid two hundert an’ more niggers ter work 
hit. 

"T 'members when word come dat war wus declared, how Mis! 
Betsy cried an' prayed an' how Marse Peter quarreled an' walked 
de floor cussin' de Yankees. 

"De war comes on jist de same an’ some of de men slaves 
wus sent ter Roanoke ter hep buil' de fort. Yes mam, de war 
comes ter de great house an' ter de slave cabins jist alike. 

"De great house wus large an' white washed, wid green 
blinds an! de slave cabins wus made of slabs wid plank floors, 
We had plenty ter eat an' enough ter wear an' we wus happy. 
We had our fun an' we had our troubles, lak little whuppin's, 


when we warn't good, but dat warn't often. 
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“Atter so long a time de rich folkses tried ter hire, 
er make de po' white trash go in dere places, but some of dem 
won't go. Dey am treated so bad dat some of dem cides ter be 
Ku Kiuxes an' dey goes ter de woods ter live. When we starts 
ter take up de aigs er starts from de spring house wid de 
butter ant milk dey erabs us an! takes de food Bak dereselpes. 
"Dis goes on fer a long time an' finally one day in de 
spring I sets on de porch an' I hear a roar. I wus 'sponsible 
fer de goslins dem days so I sez ter de missus, 'I reckin 
dat I better zit in de goslins case I hear hit a-thunderin'. 
"Dat ain't no thunder, nigger, dat am de canon', she 
Sez. ‘ 
"What canon', I axes?~ i 
"Why de canon what dey am fightin' wid', she sez. 
"Well dat ebenin' I is out gittin' up de goslins when 
I hears music, I looks up de road an' I sees flags, an' "bout 
dat time de Yankees am dar a-killin' as dey goes. Dey kills 
de geese, de ducks, de chickens, pigs an' ever'thing. Dey 
goes ter de house an' dey takes all oe de meat, de meal,an! 
ever'thing dey can git dere paws on. ? 
"When dey goes ter de kitchen whar mammy am cookin! she 
cuss dem out an' run dem outen her kitchen. Dey shore am a 
rough lot. 
"I aint never fergot how Mis' Betsy cried when de news of 


de surrender come. She aint said nothin' but Marse Peter he 
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makes a speech sayin’ dat he aint had ter sell none of us, 
dat he aint whupped none of us bad, dat nobody has ever run 
away from him yet. Den he tells us dat all who wants to can 
stay right on fer wages. 

"Well we stayed two years, even do my pappy died de year 
atter de surrender, den we moves ter Marse Peter's other 
place at Wake Forest. Atter dat we moves back ter Neuse. 

"Hit wus in de little Bavtist church at Neuse whar I 
fust seed big black Jim Dunn an' I-fell in love wid him den, 
I reckons. He said dat he loved me den too, but hit wus 
three Sundays 'fore he axed ter see me home. 

"We walked dat mile home in front of my mammy an' I wus 
so happy dat I aint thought hit a haif a mile home. We et 
cornbread an' turnips fer dinner an' hit wus night ‘fore he 
went home. Mammy wouldn't let me walk wid him ter de 
gate. I knowed, so I jist sot dar on de porch an* sez good 
Hiente- | 

fe Gone ever? Sunday fer a year an' finally he proposed. 
I had told mammy dat I thought dat I ort ter be allowed ter 
walk ter de gate wid Jim an' she said all right iffen she wus 
settin' dar on de porch lookin’. | 

"Dat Sunday night I did walk wid Jim ter dg gate an? 
stood under de honeysuckles dat wus a-smellin' so sweet. I 
heard de big ole bullfrogs a-croakin' by de riber an' de 


whipper-wills a-hollerin' in de woods. Dar wus a big yaller 
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moon, an' I reckon Jim did love me. Anyhow he said so ant 
axed me ter marry him an' he squeezed my han'. 

"I tol' him I'd think hit ober an' I did ant de nex! 
Sunday I tol' him dat I'd have hin. 

"He aint kissed me yet but de nex! Sunday he axes my 
mammy fer mee She sez dat she'll have ter have a talk wid 
me an’ let him know. 

"Well all dat week she talks ter me, tellin ' me how 
serious gittin' married is an' dat hit lasts a powerful 
long time. Sd 

"I tells her dat I knows hit but dat I am ready ter try 
hit ant dat I intends ter make a go of hit, anyhow. 

"On Sunday night mammy tells Jim dat he can have me an! 
yo' orter seed dat black boy grin. He comes ter me widout 
a word an! he picks me up outen dat cheer an' dar in de moon- 
light he kisses me right 'fore my mammy who am a-cryin'. 

"De nex' Sunday we wus married in de Baptist church at 
Neuse. JI had a new white dress, do times wus hard. 

"We lived tergether fifty-five years an' we always loved 
each other. He aint never whup ner cuss me an' do we had our 
fusses an' our troubles we trusted in de Lawd an' we got 
through. I loved him durin' life an' I love him now, do he's 
been daid now fer twelve years. 

The old lady with her long white hair bowed her head 


_and sobbed for a moment then she began again unsteadily. 
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"We had eight chilluns, but only four of dem are livin! 
nowe De livin' are James, Sidney, Helen an* Florence who wus 
named Yer Florence Nightingale. 

"I can't be here so much longer now case I'se gittin! 
too old an' feeble an' I wants ter go ter Jim anyhow. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, 'I thinks of him all de time, 
but seems lak we're young agin when I smell honeysuckles er 


see a yaller moon." 
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TEMPIE HERNDON DURHAM 


EX-SLAVE 103 YEARS OLD 
1312 PINE ST., DURHAM, N.C. 


"I was thirty-one years ole when de surrender come. Dat 
makes me sho nuff ole. Near 'beut a hundred an’ three years 
done passed over dis here white head of mine. I'se been here, 
I mean I'se been here. ‘Spects I'se de olést nigger in Durhan. 
I'se been here so long dat I done forgot near ‘bout as mich as 
dese here new generation niggers knows or ever gwine know. 

My white fotks lived in Chatham County. Dey was Marse 
George an' Mis' Betsy Herndon. Mis Betsy was a Snipes befo' 
she married Marse George. Dey had a big plantation an' raised 
cawn, wheat, cotton an' 'bacca. I den't know how many field 
niggers Marse George had, but he had a mess of dem, an’ he had 
hosses too, an' cows, hogs an' sheeps. He raised sheeps an' 
sold de wool, an' dey used de wool at de hdg house too. Dey 
was a big weavin' room whare de blankets was wove, an’ dey wove 
de cloth for de winter clothes too. Linda Kemiten an' Milla 
Edwards was de head weavers, dey looked after de weavin' of de 
fancy blankets. Mis' Betsy was a good weaver too. She weave 
de same as de niggers. She say she love de clackin' soun' of 
de leem an’ de way de shuttles run in an' eut earryin' a leng 
tail ef bright colored thread. Seme days she set at de loom 
all de mawnin' peddiin' wid her feets an' her white han's 
flittin' ever de bobbins. 
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De ecardin' an' spinnin' room was full of niggers. I can 
hear dem spinnin' wheels now turnin' roun’ an' sayin’ hum-m-n-m, 
hum-m-m-m, an' hear de slaves singin’ while dey spin. Mammy 
Rachel stayed in de dyin’ room. Dey wuzn' nothin' she didn' 
know 'bout dyein'. She knew every kind of root, bark, leaf an' 
berry dat made red, blue, green, or whatever color she wanted. 
Dey had a big shelter whare de dye pots set over de coals. 

Mammy Rachel would fill de pots wid water, den she put in de 
roots, bark an' stuff an’ boil de juice out, den she strain it 
an'put in de salt an' vinegar to set de color. After de wool 

an" eotton done been carded an* spun to thread, Mammy take de 
hanks an' drap dem in de pot of boilin' dye. She stir dem ‘row’ 
an’ lif' dem up an’ down wid a stick, an* when she hang dem up 
on de line in de sun , dey was every color of de rainbow. When 
dey dripped dry dey was sent to de weavin* room whare dey was 
wove in blankets an’ things. 

When I growed up I married Exter Durham. He belenged to 
Marse Snipes Durham who had de plantation ‘cross de county line 
in Oramge County. We had a big weddin'. We was married on de 
front po'ch of de big house. Marse George killed a shoat an' 
Mis' Betsy had Georgianna, de cook, to bake a big weddin* eake 
all iced up white as snow wid a bride an‘ groom standin’ in de 
middle holdin' hants. De table was set out in de yard under de 
_ trees, an' you ain't never seed de like of eats. All de nigeers 
ceme to de feas' an‘ Marse George had a dram for everybody. Dat 
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was some weddin'. I had on a white dress, white shoes an' long 
white gloves dat come to my elbow, an' Mis! Betsy done made me 

a weddin' veil out of a white net window curtain. When she 
played de weddin ma'ch on de piano, me an’ Exter matched down 

de walk an' up on de po'ch to de altar Mis! Betsy done fixed. 
Dat de pretties’ alter I ever seed. Baek ‘gainst de rose vine 
dat was full or red roses, Mis' Betsy done put tables filled wid 
flowers an' white candles. She done spread down a bed sheet, 

@ sho nuff linen sheet, for us to stan’ on, an’ dey was a white 
pillow to kneel down on. Exter done made me a weddin! ring. 

He made it out of a big red button wid his pocket knife. He 
done cut it so roun' an' polished it so smooth dat it loeked like 
a red satin ribbon tide 'roun' my finger. Dat sho was a pretty 
ring. I wore it ‘bout fifty years, den it got so thin dat I 
lost it one day dn de wash tub when I was washin' clothes. 

Uncle Edmond Kirby married us. He was de nigger preacher 
dat preached at de plantation church. After Uncle Edmond said 
de las‘ words ever me an' Exter, Marse George pot to have his 
little fun: He say, 'Come on, Exter, you an! Tempie got to jump 
over de broom stick backwards; you got to do dat to see which 
one gwine be boss of your househol'.! Everybody come stan' 
‘roun to watch. Marse George Hold de broom ‘bout a foot high . 
off de floor. De ene dat jump over it backwards an' never touch 
de handle, gwine ee de house, an' if bof ef dem jump over 
widout teuchin' it, dey won't gwine be no bossin', dey jus' 
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gwine be ‘genial. I jumped fus', an! you ought to seed me. I 
sailed right over dat broom stick same as a cricket, but when 
Exter jump he done had a big dram an' his feets was so big anf 
clumsy dat dey got all tangled up in det broom an' he fell head 
long. Marse George he laugh an' laugh, an' tole Exter he gwine 
be bossed ‘twell he skeered to speak less'n I tole him to speak. 
After de weddin' we went down to de cabin Mis' Betsy done all 
dressed up, but ixter couldn' stay no longer den dat night kaze 
he belonged to Marse Snipes Durham an' he had to back home. He 
lef" de nex day for his plantation, but he come back every 
Saturday night an' stay 'twell Sunday night. We had eleven 
chillun. Nine was hawn befo' surrendet an' two after we was set 
free. So I had two chillun dat wuzn' bawn in bondage. I was 
worth a heap to Marse George kaze I had so manny chillun. De 
more chillun a slave had de more dey was worth. Lucy Carter was 
de only nigger on de plantation dat had more chillun den I had. 
She had twelve, but her chillun was sickly an’ mine was muley 
strong an' healthy. Dey never was sick. 

When de war come Marse George was too ole to go, but young 
Marse Bill went. He went an’ took my brother Sim wid him. Marse 
Bill took Sim along to look after his hoss an' everything. Dey 
didn' neither one get shot, but Mis: Betsy was ekeered near 'bout 
to death all de time, skeered dey was gwine be brung home shot 

all to pieces like some of de sojers was. 


( De Yankees wuzn' so bad. De mos' dey wanted was sumpin'’ te 
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eat. Dey was all de time hungry, de fus' thing dey ax for when 
dey come was sumpin' to put in dey stomach. An‘ ehicken! I 
ain’ never seed even a preacher eat chicken like dem Yankees. 
I believes to my soul dey ain' never seed no chicken 'twell dey 
come dewn here. An' hot biscuit too. I seed a passel of dem 
eat up a whole sack of flour one night for supper. Georgianna 
sif' flour ‘twell she look white an* dusty as a-miller. Dem 
sojers didn’ turn dewn no ham neither. Dat de onlies' thing dey 
took from Marse George. Dey went in dé smoke house an' toted 
off de hams an‘ shoulders. Marse George say he come off mighty 
light if dat all dey want, ‘sides he got plenty of shoats anyhow. 
We had all de eats we wanted while de war was shootin’ dem 
guns, kaze Marse George was home an' he kep' de niggers workin’. 
We had ehickens, gooses, meat, peas, flour, meal, potatoes an' 
things like dat all de time, an‘ milk an' butter too, but we 
didn' have no sugar an' coffee. We used groun'’ pa'ched cawn 
for coffee an' eane ‘lasses for sweetnin'. Dat wuzn' se bad wid 
a heap of thick cream. Anyhow, we had enough to eat to ‘vide 
wid de neighbors dat didn' have none when surrender come. 

I was glad when de war stopped kaze den me an' Exter eould 
be together all de time ‘stead of Saturday an' Sunday. After we 
was free we lived right on at Marse George's plantation a long 
time. We rented de lan' for a fo'th of what we made, den after 
while be bought a farm. We paid three hundred dollars we done 


saved. We had a hoss, a steer, a cow an' two pigs, ‘sides some 
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chickens an' fo' geese. Mis'Betsy went up in de attic an' give 
us a bed an' bed tick; she give us enough goose feathers to 
make two pillows, den she give us a table an' some chairs. She 
give us some dishes too. Marse George give Exter a bushel of 
seed caym an some seed wheat, den he tole him to go down to de 
barn an’ get a bag of cotton seed. We got all dis den we hitched 
up dé wagon an' th'owed in de passel of chillun-an' moved to our 
new farm, an' de chillun was put to work in de fiel'; dey growed 
up in de fiel' kaze dey was put to work time dey could walk good. 
Freedom is all right, but de niggers was better off befo' 
surrender, kaze den dey was looked after an'* dey didn' get in no 
trouble fightin' an' killin’ like dey do dese dafs. If a nigger 
cut up an' got sassy in slavery times, his Ole Marse give him a 
good whippin' an' he went way back an' set down an' ‘haved 
hese'f. If he was sick,Marse an' Mistis looked after him, an' 
if he needed store medicine, it was bought an' give to him; he 
didn’ have to pay nothin'. Dey didn’ even have to think ‘bout 
clothes nor nothin' Like dat, dey was wove an' made an' give 
to dem. Maybe everybody's Marse an' Mistis wuzn' good as Marse 
George an' Mis' Betsy, but dey was de same as a mammy an‘ pappy 


to us niggers." 
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EX=SLAVE STORY 


An Interview on May 18, 1937 with George Eatman, 93, of 
Cary, R. #1. 

"IT belonged ter Mr. Gus Hatman who lived at de ole 
Templeton place on de Durham highway back as fer as I can 
‘member. I doan r'member my mammy ant pappy case dey wuz 
sold ‘fore I knowed anything. I raised myself an' I 
reckon dat I done a fair job uv it. De marster an' missus 
wuz good to dere twenty-five slaves an' we ain't neber got 
no bac whuppin'se 

"I doan ‘member much playin' ant such like, but I 
de 'members dat I wuz de handy boy 'tround de house. 

"De Confederate soldiers camp at Ephesus Church 
one night, an’ de nex! day de marster sent me ter de mill 
on Crabtree. Yo' 'members where ole Company mill is, I 
reckon? Well, as I rode de mule down de hill, out comes 
Wheeler's Calvalry, which am as mean as de Yankees, an!* 
dey ax me lots uv questions. Atter awhile dey rides on 
ant leaves me 'lone. 

“While I am at de mill one uv Wheeler's men takes 


my mule an' my co'n, an' I takes de ole saddle an' starts 
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ter walkin! back home. All de way, most, I walks in de 
woods, case Wheeler's men am still passin’. 

"When I gits ter de Morgan place I hyars de cannons 
a=boomin', ahh--h I ain't neber hyar sich a noise, an! 
when I gits so dat I can see dar dey goes, as thick as de 
hairs on a man's haid. I circles round an' gits behin' 
dem ant goes inter de back uv de house. Well, dar stants 
a Yankee, an' he axes Missus Mary fer de smokehouse key. 
she gibes it ter him an' dey gits all uv de meat. 


"One big can uv grease am all dat wuz saved, an' 


"Dey camps roun't as dat niene ant dey shoots 
ever chicken, pig, an' calf dey sees. De nex! day de 
marster goes ter Raleigh, an’ gits a gyard, out dey has 


done stole all our stuff an' we am | Liven? mostly. on 


parched ue 


"De only patterollers I knowed wuz Kenyan Jones 
an’ Billy Pump an! dey wuz called po' white trash. Dey 
owned blood houn's, an! chased de niggers an' whupped 
dem shamful, I hyars. I neber seed but one Ku Klux ant 


he wuz sceered o! deme 


"Atter de war we stayed on five or six years case 
we ain't had no place else ter go. 

"We ain't liked Abraham Lincoln, case he wuz a 
Fool ter think Gat we could live wicout de white folkses, 
ant Jeff Davis wuz tryin' ter keep Bs Past he wuz greedy 


~ 


ant he wantecé ter be de boss dog in politicse® 
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DOC EDWARDS, 
EX-SLAVE, 84 Yrs, 

I Soe baim at Btageville, NM. C., in 1853, I belonged to Marse Paul 
Cameron, iy pappy Was tiurphy MeCullers, Memmy's name was Judy, Dat 
would make me a MeCullers, but I was always knowed as Doe Edwards an! 
dat is sia Tam called to dis day. 

I growed up to be de houseman an’ I cooked for warsé Benehan, - 
warse Paul's gon, Marse Benehan was good to me, My health failed 
from doing §o much work in de house an! so I would go for a couple of 
hours eek nas ant work in de fic]! to be out doors an! get well again, 

Marse Paul had so many niggers dat he never counted dem. When we 
opened de gate for him or met him in de road he would say,‘Who is you? 
Whare you belong? We would say,"We belong to Marse Paul." "Alright, 
run along" hetd say den, an' he would trow us a nickel or so. 

We had big work shops whare we made all de tools, an' even de 
shovels was made at home. Dey was made out of wood, so was de rakes, 
pitchforks ant some of de hoes, Qur nails was made in de blacksmith 
shop by han! ant de pieks an* grubbin! hoes, too. 

We. had a han! thrashing machine, It was roun' like a stove pipe,- 
only bigger. We fed de wheat to it ant shook it 'til de wheat was” 
loose from de straw an! when it come out at iota end it fell on a 
big eloth, bigger den de sheets. We had big curtains all roun' de 
cloth on de floor,like a tent, so de wheat wouldn' get seattered. Den 
we took de pitchfork an! lifted de straw up ant worm so de wheat would 


go on de cloth, Den we moved de straw. when de wheat was all loose 
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Den we fanned de wheat wid big pieces of cloth to get de dust an! dirt 
outen it,s0 it could be taken to de mill an' groun! when it was wanted. 
When de fall come we had . repular place to do different work, 
ve had hant looma an! wove our cotton ant yarn an!’ made de eloth what 

was to make de clothes for us to wear. 

We had a shop Whare our shoes was made. De cobbler would hake our 
shoes wid wooden soles, After de soles was cut out dey-would be taken 
down to de blacksntyh ant he would pat @ thin rim of iron aroun! de 
soles to keep dem from splibbing. Dese soles was made from maple an! 


ash wood, 


We didn' have any. 2s to hawl wid. We used oxen an! ox-carts . 


De horse and mules to do de plowin! 


iF do 60. me. nly dey tole us 
we was free niggers. But I alwavs feel like I belong to Marse Paul, 
an' i still live at Stageville on de ole plantation, I has a little 
garden an! does what I can to earn a little somethin’, De law done . 
fixed it so now dat I will get a little pension, ant I'll stay right 
on in dat little house 'til de good Lawd calls me home, den I will 


see Marse Paul once mores 
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Story of John Evans 


Born in Slavery. 


I was born August 15th, 1859. I am 78 years old. Dat comes out 
right, don't it? My mother's name was Hattie Newbury. I don't 
never remember seein’ my Pa. we lived on Middle Sound ant dat's 
where 1 was born. I knows de room,'twas upstairs , ant when I 
knowed it, underneath, downstairs dat is, was hags of seed an’ horse 
feed, harness an' things, but it was slave quarters when I gfome 
heah. 

Me ant my mother stayed right on with Mis' Newberry after 
freedom, an’ never knowed no diffunce. They was jus' like sisters 
an' I never knowed nothin' but takint keer of Mistus Newberry. 

She taught me my letters ant the Bible, an’ was mighty perticler 
"bout my manners, An’ Itm tellin' you my manners is brought me a 
heap more money than my readin’ = or de Bible. I'm gwine tell you 
how dat is, but fust I want to say the most I learned on Middle 
sound was ‘bout fishin’ ant huntin'. An' dawgs. 

My} But there wax sho' was birds an’ possums on de Sound in 
dem days. Pattridges all over de place. why, even me an’ my Nemmy 
et pattridges fer bre'kfust. Think of dat now But when I crow- 
ed up my job was fishin’. I made enough sellin’ fish to the sume- 
mer folks all along Wrightsville and “peenville Sounds to keep me 
all winter. 

My Mammy cooked fer Mis' Newberry. After a while they both 


died. I never did'nt gat married. 
I don't know nothin' ‘bout all the mean things I hear tell 
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about Slaves ant sich. We was just one fam'ly an' had all we need- 
ed. «fe never paid no 'tention to freedom or not freedom. I reew 
member eve'ybody had work to do in slavery ant dey gone right on 
doin’ it sence. An* nobody don't git nowheres settint down holdint 
their han's. It dotn make so much diffunce anyhow what you does 
jes so's you does it, 

"One time when I was carryin' in my fish to "Airlfe" Mr, 
Pen Jones heard me laff, ant after I opened dis here mouf of mine 
an’ laffed fer him I didn't have to bather "bout fish no mo', 
Lordy, dose rich folks he used to bring down fum New Yo'k is paid 
mé as much as sixty dollars e week to iaff fer "em, One of ‘em 
was named Mr. Fish. Now you know dat tickled me. I could jes laff 
ant laff "bout dat. iy. Pem give me fine clo'es an' a tall silk 
hat. I'd eat a big dinner in de kitchen an' den go in ‘mongst de 
quality ant leff fer ‘em ant make my noise like a wood saw in my 


th'oat. Dey was crazy "bout dat, Ant then's when I began to be 


thankful "bout my manners, I's noticed if you has nice manners 
wid eve'ybody peophe gwine to be nice to yous 

"Well", (with a long sigh) "Tdon't pick up no sich money 

howadays; but my manners gives me many a chance to laff, an' I 
hever don't go hungry," 

John has been a well known character for fifty years among 
the summer residents along the sounds and on Wrightsville Beach. 
He was a fisherman and huckster in his palmy days, but now John's 

vigor is on the wane, and he has little left with which to gain a 
livelihood except his unusually contagious laugh, and a truly ree 
Earkable flow of words, "Old John" could give ee Winchel a 


handicap of twenty words a minute and then beat him at his own game, 


Te BOF 


His mouth is enormous and his voice deep and resonant. He can 
make a noise like a wood saw which he maintains for 2 or 3 minutes 
without apparent effort, the sound buzzing on and on from some 


mysterious depths of his beihg with amazing perfection of imitation. 


Any day during the baseball season John may be ee sandwiéhed 
between his announcement boards, a large bell in one hand, crying 
the ball game of the daye "Old John" to the youngsters; but find- 
ing many @® quarter dropped in his hand by the older men with mem~ 
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ories of gay hours and hearty laughter. 
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LINDSEY FAUCETTE, 86 Yrs. 


Exes lave. 


"Yes, Mis', I wuz bawn in 1851, de 16th of November, on de 
Occoneechee Plantation, ovmed by Maree .lohn Norwood an! his good wife, 
vist Annie, An! when I say 'good' I mean jus dat, for no better people 
ever lived den my idarse John ant Mis' Annie. 

Orie thing dat made our arse an! Mistis so good waz de way dey 
brought up us niggers, We wuz called to de big house an! taught de 
Rible an! dey wus Bible readin's Sips Gage Wa wuz taught to be good 
men an' women an’ to be hones', Marse never sold any of us niggers. 
aut when his boys and girls got married he would give dem some of us to 
take with dem, 

Marse never allowed us bes be whipped, One time we had a white 
overseer an' he whipped a fiel! han' ealled Sam Norwood, til de blood 
come. He beat him so bad dat de other niggers had to take him down to 
de river an! wash de blood off. When Marse come ant foun! dat out he 
sent dat white men off an' wouldn! let him stay on ds plantation over 
night. He jus! wouldn! have him péaar de place no longer. Me made 
Uncle Whitted de overseer kase he wus one of de oldest slaves he bad 
ant! a good nigger. 

When any of us niggere got sick Mis* Annie would come-down to G6? tee 
cabin to.see us, She brung de best wine, good chieken an' shicken Me 


soup an! everything elas she had at de big house dat she thought we 


would, like, an' she done everything she sould to get us well agains 


hey 
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Marse John never worked us after dark, ie worke@ in de day ant 
had de nights to pley games an! heve Singints, We never cooked on a 
Sunday. Everything we e&& on dat day was cooked on Saturday. Dey wusn! 
lighted in de cook stoves or fire placessin de big house or eabins 
neither, Everybody rested on Sunday. De tables wuz set ant de food 
put on to eat, but nobody cut any wood an! dey wuzn! no other work don! 
on dat day. Mammy Beckie wuz my gran'tmanmy ant she toted de keys to de 
pantr; an' smoke house, an! her word went wid warse John ant Mis! Annie. 

arse John wuz a great lawyer an! nih he went to Pittsboro ant 
other places to practice, if he wuz to sta’ all night, :ist Annie had 
my mammy sleep right in bed wid her, so she wouldn! be !fraid,. 

‘Narse an Mistis had three sons an! three daughters,~ De oldest son 
waz not able to go to war, He had studied so hard dat it had 'fected 
his mind, so he staved at home. De secon! son, named Albert, went to 
war ant wuz brought back dead with @ bullet hole through his head, Dat 
liked to have killed iarse John an' Mis' Annie, Day wuz three girls, 
named, Mis' Maggie, Mis Ella Bella and Mis' Rebena, 

I wuz de cow-tender, I took eare of de cows an! de calwes, I 
would have to hold de calf up to de mother cow 'til de milk would come 
down an’ den I would have to hold it away ttil somebdty done de milkin', 
I tended de horses, too, an! anyththg-else dat I wuz told to do, 

When de war started an' de Yankees come, dey didn! do much harm to 
our place, Marse had all de silver ant money an' other things of value 
hid under a big rock be de river an' de Yankees never did fine anything 


dat we hid, 


es 805 
Our own sogers did more harm on our plantation den de wankees, Dey 
cugped in de woods an! never did have nuff to eat an' took what dey wanted, 
An! licel T ain't never seed de like. It took fifteen years for us to 
get shed of de line dat de sojers lef! behind, You just couldn! get dex 
out of your clothes lest ou burned dem up. Dey wuz hard to get shed elf@ 
After de war wuz over Narse Job~ let Pappy have eighteen acres of 
land for de use of two of his boys for & year. My pappy made a good 
crop of corn, wheat an! other food on dis land, Des. = & time when 
you couldn't find a crust of bread or piece of meat in my eens pentry 
for us to eat, an! when she did get a little meet or bread she would 
divide it between us chillun, so each would have a share an! go without 
herself an! never conplained. 
When pappy Wuz makin! his crop some of de others would ask him why 
he didn! take up some of his crop and get somethin! to eat, ¥e would 
answer an! say dat when he left dat plece he intended to take his erop 
with him sie he did, He took plenty of corn, wheat, potatoes ean! other 


food, a cow, her calf, mule ant hogs ant he moved to a farm dat he bought. 


Later on in years my Pappy ansmammy come here in Durham an! bought 
a home, I worked for dem 'til I waz Rte ak old an! give dem 
what re I ere I worked for as little as twenty-five ponte a daye 
Den I gai @ dray an! hauled for fifteen cents a load from de Durham depo! 
to West Durban for fifteen yoarss Little did I think at age tine dat 
vi would ever have big trucks ant a | payroll of $6, 000. 00 a year. De pence 


lant has. lest » me ned de way, an! all I have is Histn, even to ny own 
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Den one day I went baek home to ges my old Marse an! I foun' him 
sittin! in a big chair on de polch an! his health wuzn! so good, He sed, 
“Lindsey, why dont you stop runnin’ roun! wid de girls an! stop you eou't'n? 
You never will get nowhere makin' all de girls love you an' den you walk 
away ant make up with some other girl. Go get yourself a good girl an! 
get married an! raise a family an' be somebody." An! I did, I quit 
all de girls an' I foun! a fine girl and we wuz married, I sho got 4 
good wife; I got one of de best women dat could be foun! an! we lived 
together for over forty-five years. Den she died six years ago now, 
an! I sho miss her for she wuz a real help-mate all through dese years. 
Ve raised five chillun an! educated dem to be school teachers an! other 
trades, 

I have tried to live de way I wuz raised to. My wife never worked 
a day away from home all de years we wuz married, It wug my raisin an! 
my strong faith in my Lawd an! marster dat helped me to get along as well 
as T have, ant T hlisss Him every day for de strength He has given me to 
bring up my family as well as-I havee Der is only one way to live an' 
dat is de right way. Educate your chillun,if you ean,but be sho you 
give dem de proper moral training at home. De right way to raise your 
chillun is to larn dem to have manners and prener respect for their 
parents, be good citizens an' God fearin' men an! women, When you 
have done dat you will not te ashamed of dem in your old age, I bless 
my Maker dat I hxve lived so clos! to Him as I have all dese years an! 


when de time eomes to go to Him I will have no regrets an! no fearse 
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ORA M. FLAGG 
S811 Oberlin Road 


* My name is Ora Me Flazg.e I wus born in Raleigh 
near the Professional Building, in the year 1860, October 
l6¢ My motner wus named Jane Busbeese Her marster wus 
quent Busbee, a lewyer. Uer missus wis Julia-Busbeee She 
wus a Taylor before she married lir. Busbeee Now I tell 
you, i can't tell you exactly, Bae the old heads died. The 
old heads were the scurlocks who lived in Chatham County. 

i heard their names but i don't remember them. Their child- 
ren when they died drawed for the slaves and ay mother wus 
brought to Raleigh when she wus eight years old. She came 
from the Scurlocks to the BSusbees. ‘The Taylors were relatives 
of the Scurlocks, and were allowed to draw, and Julia Taylor 
drawed my movhere Tt wus fixed go the slaves on this estate 
could not be sold, but could be drawed for by the oney and 
relatives- She got along just middlin' after her missus 
died. when her missus died, mother said she had ee look . 
after herself. Mr. Busbee would not allow anyone to whip 
mothen, ile married Mies Lizzie Bledsoe the second tines 
aes I wus ‘only a child and, of course, I ‘thought as. 

r ‘could ‘get a little ‘something to eat everything wus all 


Bienes but we had few conforts.We hed prayer 1 meeting and we: 


» «809 
went to the white people's church. I heard mother say that 
they had to be very careful what they said in their worship. 
Lots of time dey put us children to bed and went otf. 

" About the time of the surrender, I heard.a lot 
about the patterollers, but I did not know whet they weree 
Cuildren wus not as wise then as they are nowe ‘hey didn't 
know as muen about things. 

"Yes sir, I remember the Yankees eens to Raleigh, 
we had been taken out to moses Bledsoe's place on Holleman's 
oad to protect ir. Sledsoe's things. They said if they put 
the things out there, and put a family of Négroes there the 
yankees would not bother the things. So they stored 2 lot 
of stuff there, and put my mother an' a slave man by the 
neme o' Tom Gillmore there. Two Negro families were there. 

“é children watched the Yankees march bye 

_" The Yankees went through everything, and when mother 
wouldn't tell’ them where the silver wis hid they threw her 
things in the well. Mother cried, an' when the tankee officers 
heard of it they sent a guard tnare to protect use The | 
colored man, Tom Gillmore, wus so scared, he and his family 
moved out at night leaving my mother alone with her family. 
The Yankees ate the preserves and all the meat and . 
other things. They destroyed a lot they could not eats 

't M@ther and me stayed on with marster after the 
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surrender, and stayed on his place till he diede After 
that we moved to Peek's Place, called Peck's Place because 
the property wus sold by Louis Peck. It wus also called 
the 'Save-rent? sectiong then in later years Oberlin Road. 

* I think slavery wus a bad thing, while it naa te good 
points in building good strong men. In some cases where 
marsters were bad it wus a bad thing. 

" Abraham Lincoln wus our friend, he set us frees 
I don't know much about Booker T. Washingtone Mr Roosevelt 
is all righte Jim Young seemed to be all right. Jeff Davis | 


didn't bother mee I guess he wis all righte 
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EX=SLAVE sTORY 


An interview with Analiza Foster, 68 of 1120 South 


Slount street, Raleigh, North Carolinas 


"Tl wuz borned in Ferson County ter fom Line an! 
Harriet Cash. My mammy belonged ter a Mr. Gash an? 
pappy belonged ter Miss betsy «oodse Both of dese 
. owners wuz mean ter dere slaves an' dey ain't carin! 
much iften dey kills one, case dey's got plenty. Dar 
wuz one woman dat I hyard manmmy tell of bein' beat clean 
ter death. 

"De 'oman wuz pregnant an' she fainted in de fiel' 
at de plow. De driver said dat she wuz puttin' on, an! 
dat she ort ter be veate De master said dat she can be 
beat but don't ter hurt de baby. De driver says dat he 
won't, den he digs a hole in de sand an! he puts de ‘oman 
in de hole, which am nigh ‘bout ter her arm pits, den he 
kivers her up an' straps her han's over her haid. 

"He takes de long bull whup an' he cuts long gashes 
all oevr her shoulders an' raised arms, den he walks off 
an’ leabes her dar fer a-hour in de hot sun. De flies an! 


de gnats dey worry her, an’ de sun hurts too an! she cries 


ae 


a little, den de driver comes out wid a pan full of 
vinegar, salt an' red pepper an' he washes de gashese De 
‘oman faints an' he digs her up, but in a few minutes she 
am stone dead. | 
Wat's de wust case dat I'se eber hyard of but I 
reckon dar wuz plenty more of dem. 
"Ter show yo! de value of slaves I'll tell yo! 
"bout iny gran'ma. She wuz sold on de block féur times, 
en' eber time she brung a thousand dollars. she wuz 
valuable case she wuz strong an' could plow day vy day, 
den too she could have twenty chilluns an' wuck Fight one 
"De Yankees come through our country an! dey mekes 
de slaves draw water fer de horses all night. Course 
dey stold eber'thing dey got dere han's on but dat wuz 


what ole Abrahem Lincoln tol! dem ter do." 
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GEORGIANNA FOSTER 
1308 Poole Road, Route # 2. Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"I wus born in 1861. I Jes! can ‘member de Yankees 
comint through, but I 'members dere wus a lot of ‘em wear~ 
in' blue clothess I wus born at Lerney Upehurch's plantation 
twelve miles from Raleigh. He wus Iny Marster an! Missus 
anny wus his wifes My father wus named axiom Wilder and my 
mother wus liancy Wilder. De most T know 'bout slavery dey 
tole it to me. I ‘members I run when de Yankees come close 
to mee I wus 'fraid of tem, 

"We lived in. little log houses at marsters, De food 
wus short an! things in peneral wus bad, so mother tole me. 
She said dey wus a whole lot meaner den aay had any business 
beint. Dey allowed de patterollers to snoop around en! whup 
de slaves, mother gaid dey stripped some of de slaves naked 
an' whupped ‘em. She said women had to work all day in de 
fields an' come home ant co’ de house work at night while de 
white. folks Bhandly Wené a hents turn of works 
ey “Marge Kerney had a sluice of chilluns. a can't think 
of. ‘em. all, but I members Calvin, James, Allen, — mi ly, 
wey cant T jemt? ean't think of de rest of de. chilluns 


* * 


namess 
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» “Mother said dey gathered slaves together like dey dia 


ee 


horses an* sold ‘em on de block. Mother said dey carried 


some to Rolesville in Wake County an' sold 'em. Dey sold 
Henry Temples an! Lucinda Upchureh from marster's plantation, 
out dey carried ‘em to Raleigh to sell ‘em. 

"We wore homemade clotnes an! shoes wid wooden bottoms. 
Dey would not allow us to sing an! pray but dey turned pots 
down et de door en! sung an! prayed enynow ant de Lord heard. 
dere prayers. Dat dey did sing an' pray. | 

"Mother said dey whupped 4 slave if dey caught him wid 
a book in his han& You wus not ‘lowed no books. Larnin! 
among de sleves wus a forbidden things Dey wus not allowed 
to cook anything for tdemselves at de cabins no time fcept 
nighte Dere wus a cook who cooked fur ali durin' de day. 

! 

Sometimes de field han's had to work 'round de place at 
night after eomin' in from de fialds. Motner said livin! 
at marster's wos hard an' when dey set us free we left as 
quiek as we could ant went:to Mr. Bob Perry's plantation an! 
stayed there many years. He wus a good man an' give us all 
a chance. Mother wus free born at Upehurch's but when de 
war ended, she had been bound to Wilder by her mother, an! 
had married my father who wus a slave belongin' to Bod. 


Wilders Dey did not like de fare at Marster Upehurch's — 


pater Wilderts, so when dey wus set free dey left.ant 
$ 
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“Dey had overseers on both plentations in slavery 
time but some of de niggers would run away before dey 
want take a “whuppint. Fred Yerry run away to keep tin 
bein' sold. He come back do’ an' tole his mereter to do 
what he wanted to wid hime His marster told him to go to 
work an ' he stayed dere till he wus set free. God heard 
his prayer 'cause he said he axed God not to let him be 
sold. | | 
% "Mother an’ father said Abraham Lincoln come through 
there on his way to Jeff Davise Jeff Davis wus de Southern 
Presidents Lincoln say, 'Turn dem slaves loose, Jeff Davis,! 
ant Jeff Davis said nuthin'. Den he come de second time an! 
say, 'Is you gwine to turn dem slaves loose?* an' Jeff Davis 
wouldn't do ite Den Lincoln come a thivd time an' had a 
eannon shootin' man wid him an' he exed, 'Is you gwine to 
set dem slaves free Jeff Davis?'An' Jeff Davis he say, 
tabraham Lincoln, you knows I is not goin' to give up my 
property, an' den Lincoln said, 'I jest as well go back ant 
git up my crowd den. ! Dey talked down in South Carolina an! 
when Jeff Davis ‘fused to set us free, Lincoln went home to the 
Horth and got up his crowd, one hundred an! forty thousand 
of men, dey said, an de war beguns Dey fighted ant fighted an! 
! de Yankees whuppeds * Dey set us. free an' dey say dat dey chung 
sone ole epple trees* 
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FRANK FREEMAN 
2l6 Tuppers Lane 


"I was born near Rolesville in Wake County Christmas 
ive, 24 of December 1657. I am 75 years old. My name is 
Frank Freeman and my wife's name is Mary Freeman. She is 
78 years old. we live at 216 Tuppers Lane, Raleigh, Wake 
County, North Carolina. I belonged to ole m&n Jim Wizgins 
jus' this side o' Roseville, fourteen miles from Raleigh. 
The sreat house is standin’ there now, and a family by 
the name of Gill, a colored man's family, lives there. The 
place is owned by ole man dim Wivsins's grandson, whose 
name is O. 3B. Wiggins. My wife belonged to the Terrells 
pefore the surrender. I married after the war. I was 
forty years ole when I was married. 

"Cid man Jim Wigzins was good to his niggers, and 
when the slave children were taken orf by his children 
they treated us good. liissus dressed mother up in her 
clothes and let her go to church. We had good,well 
cooked food, good clothes, and good places to sleep. 

Some of the chimneys which were once attached to the dave 
houses are standing on the plantation. The home plan- 
tation in Wake County was 3000 acres. 


Marster also owned three and a quarter plantations in 
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Franklin County. He kept about ten men at home and would 
not let his slave boys work until they were 18 years old, 
except tend to horses and do light jobs around the house. 
Re had slaves on all his plantations but they were under 
colored overseers who were slaves themselves. Marster 

had three boys and five girls, eight children of his own. 

"One of the cirls was Siddie Wigsins. When she mar- 
ried Alfred Rolland, and they went to Smithfield to live 
she took me with her, when I was two years old. She 
thought so much o! me mother was willing to let me go. 
Mother loved Miss Siddie, and it was agreeable in the 
family. I stayed right ai with her after the surrender 
three years until 1868. ly father decided to take me home 
then and went after me. 

"They never taught us books of any kind. I was about 
8 years old when I began to study books. when I was 21 
Christmas Eve 1280, father told me I was my own man and 
that was all he had to give me. 

"I had decided many years before to save all my 
nickles. JI kept them in a bag. I did not drink, chew, 
smoke or use tobacco in any way during this time. When 
he told me I was free I counted up my money and found I 
had $47.75. I had memes up to this tasted liquor or to- 
baceo. JI don't know anything about it yet. I have never 
used it. With that money I entered Shaw University. I 
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worked eight hours a week in order to help pay my way. 
"Later I went into public service, teaching four 
months a year in the public schools. My salary was 
$25.00 per month. I kept going to school at Shaw until 
I could get a first srade teacher's certificate. I never 
graduated. I taught in the public schools for 43 years. 
I would be teaching now, but I have high blood pressure. 
"i was at Master Hollands at Smithfield’when the 
Yankees came through. ‘They went into my Marster's store 
and began breaking up thinzs and taking what they wanted. 
They were dressed in blue and I did not know who they 
were. I asked and someone told me they were the Yankees. 
"My father was hamed Burton, and my mother was named 
gueen Anne. Father was a Freeman and mother was a Wiggins. 
"There were no churches on the nlantation. My father 
told me a story about his young master, Joe Freeman and my 
father*s brother Soloman. WMarster got Soloman to help 
whip him. My father went in to see young liissus and told 
her apout it, and let her know he was going away. He had 
got the cradle blade and said he would kill either of 
them if they bothered him. Father had so much Indian 
blood in him that he would fight. He ran away and stayed 
four years and passed for a free nigger. He stayed in the 
Bancomb Settlement in Johnson County. When he came home 
before the war ended, Old Marster said, ‘Soloman why didn't 
you stay?! father said, 'I have been off long enough’. 


the 


Marster said ‘Go to work’, and there was no more to it. 
Father helped build the breastworks in the Eastern part 
of the State down at Ft. Fisher. He worked on the forts 
at New Bern too. 

"I think Abraham Lincoln worked hard for our freedom. 
He was a great man. il think br. Roosevelt is a good 


man and is doing all he can for the good of all. 


~ 
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ADDY GILL 


1614 "BY St., Lincoln Park, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


tT am seventy four years of age. I wus born a slave 
Jan. 6, 18663 on a plantation near Millburnie, Wake County, 
owned by Major Wilder, who hired my father's time. His wife 
wus named Sarah Wilder. I don't know anything "bout slavery 
Tcent what wus tole me by father and mother but I do know 
that if it had not been for what de southern white folks 
done for us nigsers we'd have perished to death. De north 
turned us out wid out anything to make a livin’ wid. 
Riiy father wus David Gill and my mother wus Emily Gill. 
My father wus a blackcsmith an he moved from place to place 
where dey hired his time. Dats why I wus born on Major 
dilders place. Marster Gill who owned us hired eater to 
Major Wilder and eee moved wid him. For a longtime atter 
de war, nine years, we stayed on wid ee Wilder, de place 
we wus at when dey set us free. | 
“Mr. Wilder had a large plantation and owned a large 
number of slaves before de surrender. I only tmembers four- 
teen of de ones I know belonged to him. Mr. Wilder wus a 
mighty good man. We had plenty to eat an plenty work to do. 


- Dere wus seven in the Major's family. Three boys, two girls, 


De virls wus named Florence and Flora. Dey are all dead, 
every one of 'em. De whole set. I don't know nary one of tem 
dats livin. If dey wus livin I could zo to tem an* git a meal 
any time. Yes Sir! any tine, day or nizht. 

"IT farmed for a lone time for myself atter I wus free from 
wy father at 21 years of age. Den ‘bout twelve years ago I 
come to staleigh ana 2ot a job as butler at St. Augustine Zpis- 
conal Collese for Colored. I worked dere eight years, wus 
taken sick while workin dere an has been unable to work much 
since. Dat wus four years ago. Since den sometimes I ain't 
aole to zit up outen my cheer when I is settin down. I tells 
you, sister, wren a niz ver leaves de farm an comes to town to 
live he sho is takin a mighty cig chance wid de wolf. He is 
just a riskin parishin, dats what he is a doin. 

"T married forty five years ago this past November. I 
wus married on de second Thursday night in November to Millie 
Ruffin of Wake County, North Carolina. We had leben chilluns, 


g boys an five gals. Four of the boys an one of de gals 


is livin now. Some of my chilluns went north but dey didn't 
stay dere but two months. De one dat went north wus Sam, dat 


wus de oldest one. He took a notion to marry so he went up 


to Pennsylvania and worked. dust as soon as he got enough 


“money to marry on he cémé back an got married. He never went 


back north no more. 


“‘@iother belonged to Sam Krenshaw before she wus bought 


by Marster Gill. Her missus when she was a girl growin up wus © 
is. Louise Krenshaw. De missus done de whuppin on ki. Kren- 
shaw's plantation an she wus mizhty rough at times. ohe whupped 
mother an cut her back to pieces so bad dat de Scans wus on 
her wnen she died. Father died in Raleigh an mother died out 
on Liss Annie Ball's farm *bout seven miles from Raleigh. 
other an father wus livin there when mother died. Father den 
come to Raleigh an died here. ~ 

"I caint read an write but all my chilluns can read and 
write. Mother and father could aoe read or write. TI haint had 
no chance. I had no larnin. I had to depend on white folks 
I farmed wid to look atter my business. Some of em cheated 
me out of what I made. JI am tellin you de truth "bout some of 
de landlords, dey got mighty nigh all I made. Mr. Richard 
Taylor who owned a farm near Raleigh whur I stayed two years 
wus one of em. He charged de same thing three times an I had 
it to pay. I stayed two years an made nothin'. Dis is de 
truth from my heart, from here to glory. I members payin? 
fur a middlin of meat twice. Some of de white folks looked 
out fur me an prospered. Mir. Dave Faulk wus one of tem. I 
stayed wid him six years and I prospered. Ur. John Bushnell 
wus a@ man who took up no time wid niggers. I rented from him 
a long time. . 

"He furnished a nigger cash to run his crap on. ‘De nigger 
made de crap sold it an caaee ee ae his part. He Figgered 


wet he enous Be, an de nigger sors in Cash., He ws — 


a mighty good man to his nigger tenants. I never owned a farm, 
I never owned horses or mules to farm with. i worked de 
landlords stock and farmed his land on shares. Farmin' has 
been my happiest life and I wushes I wus able to farm agin 
cause 1 am happiest when on de farm. 

"I had a quiet home weddin’ an I wis married by a white 
vagistrate. I got up one night an' wus married at 1 o'clock. 

"Atter de weddin she went back home wid me. We have had 
our ups and downs in life. Sometimes de lJivin' has been 


cighty hard, but dere has never been a time since I been free 


when I could not zit a handout from de white folks back yard." 
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ROBERT GLENN 
207 Idlewild Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolinae 


"T was a slave before and during the Civil War. I am 
87 years old. I was born Septe 16, 1850. I was born in 
Orange County, North Carolina near Hillsboroe At that time 
Durham was just a platform at the station and no house there 
whatevere The platform was lighted with a contraption shaped 
like a basket and burning coal that gave off a blazee There 
were holes in this metal basket for the cinders to fall | 
throughe 

"I belonged to a man named Bob Hall, he was a widowere 
He had three sons, Thomas, Nelson, and Lambert. He died 
when I was eight years old and I was put on the block and 
sold in Nelson Hall's yard by the son of Bob Hall. I saw 
my brother and sister sold on this same plantation. My 
mother belonged to the Halls, and father belonged to the 
Glennse They sold me away from my father and mother and I 
was carried to the state of Kentucky. I was bought by a 
Negro speculator by the name of Henry long’ who lived not far 
from Hurdles Mill in Person County. I was not allowed to 
tell my mother and father goodbye. I was bought and sold 
three times in one days 

“My father's time was hired out and as he knew a trade 


he had by working overtime saved up a considerable amount of 
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rine After the speculator, Henry Long, bought me, mother 
went to father and pled with him to buy me from him and let 
the white folks hire me outs No slave could own a slave. 
Father got the consent and help of his owners to buy me and 
they asked Long to put me on the block againe Long did so 
and named his price but when he learned who had bid me off 
he backed down. Later in the day he put me on the block and 
named another price much higher than the price formerly sete 
He was asked by the white folks to name his price for his 
bargain and he did soe I was again put on the auction block 
and father bought me in, putting up the cash. Long then 
flew into a rage and cursed my father saying ,tyou damn 
plack son of a biteh, you think you are white do you? Now 
just to show you are black, I will not let you have your son 
at any price.* Father knew it was all off, mother was frantic 
but there was nothing they could do about ite They had to 
stand and see the speculator put me on his horse behind him 
and ride away without allowing either of them to tell me 
goodbyee I figure I was sold three times in one day, as the 
price asked was offered in each instance. Mother was told 
under threat of a whupping not to make any outcry when I was 
carried away. He took me to his home, but on the way he 
stopped for refreshments, at a plantation, end while he was 
eating and drinking, he put me into a room where two white 


women were spinning flax. I was given a seat across the 
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room from where they were working. After I had sat there 
awhile wondering where I was going and thinking about mother 
and home, I went to one of the women and asked, 'Missus when 
will I see my mother again?' She replied, I don't know child, 
go and sit down. I went back to my seat and as I did so 
both the women stopped spinning for a monent, looked at each 
other, and one of them remarked. “Almighty God, this slavery 
business is a horrible thing. Chances are this boy will 
never see his mother againe" This remark nearly killed mes 
as I begum to fully realize my situation. Long, the Negro 
trader, soon came back, put me on his horse and finished the 
trip to his home. He kept me at his home awhile and then 
traded me to a man named William Moore who lived in lerson 
Countye Moore at this time was planning to move to Kentucky 
which he soon did, taking me with hime ily mother found out 
py the "Grapevine telegraph" that I was going to be carried 
to “entucky. dhe got permission and came to see me before 
they carrieu me off. When she started home I was allowed 

to go part of the way with her but they sent two Negro girls 
with us to insure my return. ie were allowed to talk privately, 
but while we were doing so, the two girls stood a short 
distance away and watched as the marster told them when they 
left that if I-.escaped they would be whipped every day until 
I was caught. When the time of parting came and I had to 


turA back, I burst out crying loude I was so weak from 
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sorrow I could not walk, and the two girls who were with me 
took me by each arm and led me along half carrying mee 

"This man Moore carried me and several other slaves to 
hentuckye We traveled by train by way of Nashville, Tenn. 
iy thoughts are. not familiar with the happenings of this 
trip but I remember that we walked a long distance at one 
place on the trip from one depot to another. 

"We Dinally reached Kentucky and Moore stopped at his 
brother's plantation until he could buy one, then we moved 
on ite My marster was named William Moore and my missus was 
named Martha Whitfield Miooree It was a big plantation and 
he hired a lot of help and had white tenants besides the 
land he worked with slaves. There were only six slaves used 
as regular field hands during his first year in Kentucky. 

"The food was generally common. Hog meat and corn~ 
bread most all the time. Slaves got biscuits only on 
Sunday morning. Our clothes were poor and I worked barefooted 
most of the time, winter and summer. No books, papers or 
anything concerning education was allowed the slaves by his 
rules and the customs of these timese 

"“Marster Moore had four children among whom was one 
boy about my age. The girls were named Atona, Beulah, and 
Minnie, and the boy was named Crosby. He was mighty 
brilliant. We played together. He was the only white boy 


there, and he took a great liking to me, and we loved each 


devotedly. Once in an undertone he asked me how would I 
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like to have an education. I was overjoyed at the suggestion 
and he at once began to teach me secretly. I studied hard 
and he soon had me so I could read and write well. I continued 
studying and he continued teaching mee He furnished me 
books and slipped all the papers he could get to me and I 
was the best educated Negro in the community without anyone 
except the slaves knowing what was going on. 
till the slaves on marster's plentatior: lived the first 

year we spent in Kentucky in a. one room house with one 
fireplace. There was a dozen or more who all lived in this 
one room house. Marster built himself a large house having 
seven rooms. tie worked his slaves himself and never had any 
overseers. Je worked from sun to sun in the fields and then 
worked at the house after getting in from the fields as long 
as we could see. I have never seen a patteroller but when 
I left the plantation in slavery time I got a passe I have 
never seen a jail for slaves but I have seen slaves whipped 
and I was whipped myself. I was whipped particularly about 
a saddle I left out in the night after using it during the 
daye My flesh was cut up so bad that the scars are on me 
to this day. 

| "We were not allowed to have prayer meetings, but we 
went to the white folks church to services sometimes. There 
were no looms, mills, or shops on the plantation at Marster 


Moore's, I kept the name of Glenn through ell the years as V4 
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liarster Moore did not change his slaves names to his family “ 
name , iy mother was named Martha Glenn and father was named 
Bob Glenne 

"I was in the field when I first heard of the Civil 
War. The woman who looked after Henry Hall and myself 
(both slaves) told me she heard marster say old Abraham 
Lincoln was trying to free the niggers. Marster finally 
pulled me up and went and joined the Confederate Army. 
Kentucky split and part joined the North and part the Southe 
The war news kept slipping through of success for first one 
side then the other. Sometimes marster would come home, 
spend a few days and then go again to the war. It seemed 
he influenced a lot of men to join the southern arny., among 
them was a man named Enoch Mooreheade Moorehead was killed 
in a few days after he joined the southern army. 

"“Marster Moore fell out with a lot of his associates 
in the army and some of them who were from the same comminity 
became his bitter enemiese Tom Foushee was one of them. 
liarster became so alarmed over the threats on his life made 
by Foushee and others that he was afraid to stay in his own 
home at night, and he built a little camp one and one half 
miles from his home and he and missus spent their nights 
there on his visits home. Foushee finally came to the great 
house one night heavily armed, came right on into the house 


and inquired for marstere We told him marster was away. 
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Foushee lay down on the idee and waited a long time for hime 
lwarster was at the little camp but we would not tell where 
he WaSe 

"Poushee left after spending most of the night at 
marster's. As he went out into the yard, when leaving, 
marster's bull dog Aiwee at him and he shot him dead. 

Nuarster went to Henderson, Kentucky, the County seat 
of Henderson County, and surrendered to the*Federal Army and 
took the Oath of Allegiance. Up to that time I had seen a 
few Yankees. They stopped now and then at marster's and 
got their breakfast. They always asked about buttermilk, 
they seemed to be very fond of it. They were also fond of 
ham, but we had the ham meat buried in the ground, this was 
about the close of the war. A big army of Yankees came 
through a few months later and soon we heard of the surrender. 
A few days after this marster told me to catch two horses 
that we had to go to Dickenson which was the County seat of 
webster County. On the way to Dickenson he said to me, 'Bob, 
did you know you are free and Lincoln has freed you? You 
are as free as I am.~* We went to the Freedmen's Bureau and 
went into the office. A Yankee officer looked me over and 
asked marster my name, and informed me I was free, and asked 
me whether or not I wanted to keep living with Moore. I did 
not know what to do, so I told him yes. A fixed price of 


seventy-five dollars and board was then set as the salary I 
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should receive per year for my work. The Yankees told me 
to let him know if I was not paid as agreede 

"Tl went back home and steyed a year. During the year 
I hunted a lot at night and thoroughly enjoyed being free. 
I took my freedom by degrees and remained obedient and re- 
soectful, but still wondering and thinking of what the future 
held for mee After I retired at night I made plan after 
plan and built aircastles as to what I would do. At this 
time I formed a great attachment for the white man, Myre 
Atlas Chandler, with whom I hunted. He bought my part of 
the game we caught and favored me in other ways. lir. Chandler 
had @frieng Mr. Dewitt Yarborough, who was an adventurer, 
and ee and half brother to my ex-marster, Mir. Moore, 
with whom I was then staying. He is responsible for me | 
taking myself into my own hands and getting out of feeling 
I was still under obligations to ask my marster or missus 
when I desired to leave the premises. Mr. Yarborough's son 
was off at school at a place called Kiloh, Sentucky, and he 
wanted to carry a horse to him and also take along some other 
animals for trading purposes. He offered me a new pair of 
pants to make the trip for him and I accepted the job. I 
delivered the horse to his son and started for home. On the 
way back I ran into Uncle Squire Yarborough who once belonged 
to Dewitt Yarborough. He persuaded me to go home with him 


and go with him to a wedding in Union County, Kentucky. The 
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wedding was twenty miles away and we walked the enkire distance, 
It was a double wedding, two couples were married. Georgianna 
Hawkins was married to Geom@e Ross and Steve Carter married 
a woman whose name I do not remember. This was in the winter 
during the Christmas Holidays and I stayed in the community 
until about the first of January, then I went back homee 
I had been thinking for several days before I went back 
home as to just what I must tell Mr. Moore and as to how he 
felt about the matter, and what I would get when I got home. 
In my dilema I almost forgot I was free. 

'T got home at night and my mind and heart was full 
but I was surprised at the way he treated mee He acted 
kind and asked me if I was going to stay with him next year. 
I was pleased» I told him, yes sirf and then I lay cow 
and went to sleep. He a boss man on his plantation then 
and next morning he called me, but I just couldn't wake. I 
seemed to be in a trance or something, I had recently lost 
so much sleeps He called me the second time and still I 
aX hot get up.» Then he came in and spanked my head. I 
jumped up and went to work feeding the stock and splitting 
wood for the days cooking and fires. I then went in and 
ate my breakfast. Mr. Moore told aes HRS a team of horses 
to a wagon and go to a neighbors five miles away for a load 


of hogse I refused to do so. They called me into the house 


and asked me what I was going to do about ite I said I do 
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not knowe As I said that I stepped out of the door and 
left. I went straight to the county seat and hired to 
Dr. George Rasby in Webster County for one hundred dollars 
per year. I stayed there one year. I got uneasy in 
aentucky. The whites treated the blacks awful bad so I 
decided to go to Illinois as I thought a Negro might have 
a better chance there, it being a northern state. I was 
kindly treated and soon began to save money, but all through 
the years there was a thought that:. baited me in my dreams 
and in my waking hours, and this thought was of my mother, 
whom I had not seen or heard of in many years. Finally one 
cold morning in early December I made a vow that I was 
going to North Carolina and see my mother if she was still 
living. I had plenty of money for the tripe I wrote the 
postmaster in Roxboro, North Carolina, asking him to inform 
my mother I was still living, and telling him the circum- 
stances, mailing a letter at the same time telling her I was 
still alive but saying nothing of my intended visit to her. 
I left Illinois bound for North Carolina on December 15th 
and in a few days I was at my mother's home. I tried to 
fool them. There were two men with me and they called me 
by a ficticious name, but when I shook my mother's hand I 
held it a little too long and she. suspicioned see still 
she held herself until she was more sure. When she got a 


+. 
chance she came to me and said ain't you my child? Tell me 
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ain't you my child whom I left on the road near Mre Moore's 
pefore the war? I broke down and began to crys Mother nor 
father did not know me, but mother suspicioned I was her 
child. Father had a few days previously remarked that he 
did not want to die without seeing his son once moree I 
could not find language to express my feelingse I did not 
“now before I came home whether my parents were dead or 
alive. This Christmas a in the county- and state of 
my birth and childhood; with mother, sather and freedom 
was the happiest period of my entire life, because those 
who were torn apart in bondage and sorrow several years 


previous were now united in freedom and happinesse 
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SARAH ANNE GREEN 
EX-SLAVE 78 YEARS 


“My mammy an' pappy wuz Anderson an* Hannah Watson. We 
fus' belonged to Marse Billy an’ Mis Roby Watson, but when 
Marse Billy's daughter, Mis' Susie matied young Marse Billy 
Eeaden, Ole Marse give her me, an’ my mammy an' my pappy for er 
weddin' gif'. So, I growed up as Sarah Anne Headen. 

My pappy had blue eyes. Dey wuz jus' like Marse Billy's 
eyes, kaze Ole Marse wuz pappy's marster an* his pappy too. Ole 
arse wuz called Hickory BLiy, dey called him dat kaze he 
chewed hickory bark. He wouldn' touch 'bacca, but he kept er 
twis' of dis bark in his pocket mos' all de time. He would make 
us chillun go down whare de MUSE CES: wuz Solittin’ rails an! peel 
dis bark off de logs befo! dey wuz split. De stuff he chewed | 
come off de log right under de tark. After dey'd skin de logs 
we'd peel off dis hickory 'bacca in long strivs an! make it up 
in twists for Ole Varse. It wuz yellah an' tas! sweet an! S2Dpys 

an" he'd chew ant spit, an' chew ant spit. Mis? Roby wouldn! 
‘ow no chewin' in de house, but Ole Marse sho dbne some spittin’ 
outside. He could stan! in the parn door an! spit clear up in de 
ake S oa BE or ee 

. Qhe Marse an* Mis Roby lived on er big plantation near 

Goldston an*-dey had *bout three hundred slaves. Hannah, my 
mammy.,: aun: ddhead seematress.< : She had to ‘ten’ to de makin' 
of all.de.slaves clothes. De niggers had good clothes. De cloth 
3 m. Ten niggers didn‘ do nothin! “ 


wuz heme woven in de weavin, 
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but weave, but every slave had one Sunday dress a year made 
out of store bought cloth. Ole Marse seed to dat. Ole Marse 
made de niggers go to chu'ch too. He had er meetin’ house on 
plantation an' every Sunday we wuz ma'ched to meetin’. Dey wu 
preachin' every other Sunday an' Sunday School every Sunday. 
Warse Billy an' Mis! Roby teached ce Sunday School, but dey didn' 
teach us to read an' write, no suh, dey sho didn'. If dey'd see 
us wid er book dey'd whin us. Dey said niggers didn’ need no 
knowledge; dat dey mus' do what dey wuz tole to do. Marse Billy 
wuz @r doctor too. He doctored de slaves when dey got sick, an! 
if dey got bad off he sen' for er sho nuff doctor an' paid de 
bills. 

Every Chris'mas Marse Billy give de niggers er big time. 
He called dem up to de big house an" give dem er bag of candy, 
niggertoes, an' sugar plums, den he say: ‘Who wants er egg nog, 
boys?! All dem dat wants er dram hol! up dey han's.' Yo' never 
seed such holdin’ up of han's. JI would hol' up mine too, an! 
Ole Warse would look at me an say, 'Go ‘way from hear, Sarah 
Anne, yo' too little to be Callin for nog.' But he fill up de 
glass jus' de same. an' put in er extra spoon of sugar an' give 
it to me. Dat sho wuz good nog. ‘'Twuz all foamy wid whipped 
eream ant rich wid eges. Marse Billy an' Mis' Roby served it 
demselves from dey Sunday cut glass nog bowl, an' it kept 
Estella ant Rosette busy fillin’ it up. Marse Billy wuz er 


good man.. 
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When de war come on Marse Billy was too ole to go, but 
young Marse Billy an' Marse Gaston went. Dey wuz Ole Marse's 
two boys. Young Marse Billy Headen, Mis' Susie's husban' went 


too. 
De day Cle Marse heard dat de Yankees wuz comin' he took 


all de meat *tcept two or three pieces out of de smoke house, den 
he got de silver an' thines an' toted dem to de wood pile. He 
dug er hole an' buried dem, den he covered de place wid chips, 
but wid dat he wugn' satisfied, so he made pappy bring er load 
of wood an’ throw it on top of it, so when de Yankees come dey 
qiom” Cin! ahs 
When de Yankees come uv in de yard Marse Billy took Mis' 

Roby an' Locked her up in dey room, den he walk 'roun' an' 
watched de vankeed. but dey toted off what dey wanted. I wuzn' 
sxeered of de Yankees; I thought ast ane pretty mens in dey blue 
coats ant brass buttons. I followed dem all troun' beggin' for 
dey coat partons. eb ain't never seed nothin' as pretty as dem 
buttons . When dey lef’ I followed dem way down de road still 
begein', well one of dem Yankees pull off er button an' give 
it to me. ‘Hear, Nigger,' he say, ‘take dis button. T's givin' 
it to you kaze yors got blue eyes. I ain't never seed blue eyes 
in er black face befo! EG had blue eyes like pappy an' Marse 
Bis ant I kept dat Yankee button 'twell I wuz ma’ "ed, den r i 
los! ite - | | | 

De wos" thing I know dat happened in de wat wuz / when ‘Mis’ 


Roby foun* ‘de Yankee sojer in de ladies back tole 


he aS 


atthe: 


Down at de back of de garden behin® de row of lilac bushes 
wuz ie two back houses, one for de mens an' ane for de ladies. 
Hist Roby went dowm to dis house one day, an' when she opened 
de door, dare lay er Yankee sojer on de floor. His head wuz 
tied up wid er bloody rag an’ he look like he wuz dead. 

Mammy say she seed Mis' Koby when she come out. She looked 
skeered but she didn* scream nor nothin'. When she seed mammy 
Sie motioned to her. She tole her "bout de Yankee. "He's jus! 
er boy, Hannah,’ she say, "he ain't no older den Marse Gaston, 
an' he's hurt. We got to do somethin' an' we can't tell nobody.’ 
Den she sen* mammy to de house for er pan of hot water, de 
scissors an* er ole sheet. Mis' Roby cut off de bloody ran an' 
wash dat sojer boy's head den Bhbe tied up de cut places. Den 
she went to de house an' made mammy slip him er big milk today. 
‘Bout dat time she seed some ho'seman comin’ down de road. When 
dey got closer she seed dey wuz 'Federate sojers. Bey rode up 
in de yard an' Marse Billy pane one to meesiaene Dey tole him 
dat dey wuz lookin’ for er Yankee prisoner dat done got away from 
dey camp. 

After Ole Marse tole dem dat he ain't seed no Yankee sojer, 
dey tole him dat dey got to search de place kaze dat wuz orders. 

When Mis Roby heard dem bay dae she turned an* went through 
de house to da back yard. She walk 'reun' 'mong de flowers, tut 
all de time she watchin’ dem 'Federates search de barns, plgbises 


ywhare . ii ee ia start to de lilac bushes, Mis‘ - 
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Roby lif' her head an" walk right down de paf to de ladies 
pack house, an’ right befo' all dem mens, wid dem lookin' at 
“her, she opened de door an' walk in. She sholy did. 

Dat night when ‘twuz dark Mis' Roby wrap! up er passel of 
food an' er bottle of brandy an' give it to dat sojer Yankee 
poy. She tole him dey wuz ho'ses in de paster an’ dat de Yankee 
camp wuz over near Laurinburg or somewhare like dat. 

Nobody ain't seed dat boy since, but somehow dat ho'se come 
back ant in his mane wuz er piece of paper. Marse Billy foun’ 
it ant brung it to Mis' Roby an' ax her what it meant. 

Mis' Roby took it an' 'twuz er letter dat sojer boy done 
wrote tellin' her dat he wuz safe an! thankin' her for what she 
done for him. 

Mis Roby tole Marse Billy she couldn’ help savin' dat 
Yankee, he too much of er boy. 

Marse Billy he look at Mis' Roby, den he say: ‘Roby, honey, 


o's braver den any sojer I ever seed.' 
J 
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DORCAS GRIFFETH 
602 E. South Street 


"You know me every time you sees me don't you? Who 
tole you I wus Dorcas Griffith? I seed you up town de 
other day. Yes, yes, I is old. I is 80 years old. I 
remember all about dem Yankees. The first biscuit I ever 
et dey give it to me. I wus big enough to nus de babies 
when de Yankees came through. Dey carried biscuits on 
dere horses, I wus jist thinkint of my young missus de 
other day. I belonged to Doctor Clark in Chatham County 
near Pittsboro. My father wus named Billy Dismith, and 
my mother wus named Peggy Council. She belonged to the 
Councils. Father, belonged to the Dismiths and I belonged 
to the Clarks. Missus wus named Winnie. Dey had tolerable 
fine food for de white folks, but I did not get any of it. 
De food dey give us wus mighty nigh nuthin’. Our clothes 
wus bad and our sleepin' places wus not nuthin' ai all. 

We had a hard time. We had a hard time then and we are 

havin' a hard time now. We have a house to live in now, 
and de chinches eat us up almos, and we have nuthin’ to 

live on now, jist a little from charity. I fares mighty 
bad. Dey gives me a half peck of meal and a pound of 


meat, a little oat meal, and canned srape juice, a halt 
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pound o* coffee and no sugar or lard and no flour. Dey 
gives us dat for a week's eatin’. 

"De Yankees called de niggers who wus plowin' de 
mules when dey came through an* made tem bring tem to ‘em. 
ant dey carried de mules on wid em. De niggers called de 
Yankees Blue Jackets. 

"I had two brothers, both older dan me. . George de 
oldest and Jack. Let me see I had four sisters 1, 2, 3, 

4; one wus named Annie, one named Rosa, Annie, and Francis 
and myself Dorcas. All de games I played wus de wurk inde 
field wid a hoe. Dere wus no playgrounds like we has now. 
No, no, if you got your work done you done enough. If I 
could see how to write like you I could do a lot o' work 
but Ican't see. I kin write. I got a good education 
acording to readin’, spellin, and writin’. I kin say de 
2nd chapter of Matthey by heart, the 27 chapter of Ezelial 
by heart, or most of Bzekial by heart. 

"I learned it since I got free. I went to school in 
Raleigh to de Washington School. Dey wouldn't let us have 
books when I wus a slave. I wus afraid ter be caught wid 
a book. De patterollers scared us so. bad in slavery t ime 
and beat so many uv de slaves dat we lef' de plantation jus' 
as soon as we wus free. Dat's de reason father lef’ de 
plantation so quick. I also remember de Ku Klux. I wus 
afraid of dem, and I did not think much of tem. I saw slaves 


. whupped till de blood run down dere backs. Once dey whupped 
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some on de plantation and den put salt on de places and pepper 
on 'em. I didn't think nuthin in de world oO" avery. uy 
think de it wus wrong. I didn't think a thing o' slavery. 
HALL ao people are dead, and I am unable to work. I 
naven't been able to work in six years. I thouzht Abraham 
Lineoln wus a good man. He had a good name. 
"ZT don't know much about Mir. Roosevelt but I hopes 


ne will help me, cause I need it mighty pad. © 
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SARAH GUDGER 


Ex-slave, 121 years 


Investigation of the almost incredible claim of Aunt Sa- 
rah Gudger, ex-slave living in Asheville, that she was. born on 
Sept. 15, 1816, discloses some factual information corroborat- 
ing her statements. | 

Aunt Sarah's father, Smart Gudger, belonged to and took 
Hae family name from Joe Gudger, who lived near’ Oteen, about 
six miles east of Asheville in the Swannanoa valley, prior to 
the War Between the States. Family records show that Joe Gud- 
ger married a Miss McRae in 1817, and that while in a despond- 
ent mood he ended his own life by hanging, as vividly recounted 
by the former slave. 

John Hemphill, member of the family served by Aunt Sarah 
until "freedom", is recalled as being "a few y'ars younge' as 
me", and indeed his birth is recorded for 1822. Alexander Hemp- 
hill, mentioned by Aunt Sarah as having left to join the Confed- 
erate army when about 25 years of age, is authentic and his ap- 
proximate age v 1861 tallies with that recalled by the ex-slave. 
When Alexander went off to the war Aunt Sarah was "gettin' t' be 
an o1' woman.* | 

Aunt Sarah lives with distant cousins in a two-story frame 
house, cenroreaney furnished, at 8 Dalton street in South Ashe- 
ville (the Negro section lying north of Kenilworth). A distant 
male relative, 72 years of age, said he has known Aunt Sarah all 


his life and that she was an old woman when he was a small boy. 


Small in stature, about five feet tall, Aunt Sarah is 
rathered rounded in face and body. Her milk-chocolate face 
is surmounted by short, sparse hair, almost milk white. She 
is somewhat deaf but understands questions asked her, respond- 
ing with animation. She walks with one crutch, being lame in 
the right leg. On events of the long ago her mind is quite 
clear. Recalling the Confederate "sojers, marchin', marchin'" 
+o the drums, she beat a tempo on the floor with her crutch. 

As she described how the hands of slaves were tied before they 
were whipped for infractions she crossed her wrists. 

Owen Gudger, Asheville postmaster (1913-21), member of 
the Buncombe County’ Historical Association, now engaged in the 
real estate business, says he has been acquainted with Aunt Sa- 
rah all his life; that he has, on several occasions, talked to 
her about her age and early associations, and that her responses 
concerning members of the Gudger and Hemphill families coincide 
with known facts of the two families. 

Interviewed by a member of the Federal Writers! Project, 


Aunt Sarah seemed eager to talk, and needed but little prompting. 


Or 
SARAH GUDGER sor 


(born September 15, 1816) 


Interview with Mrs. Marjorie Jones, May 5, 1937 


I wah bo'n tbout two mile fum Ole Fo't on de Ole Mo'ganton 
Road» I shot has had a hatd life. Jes wok, an' wok, an! wok. 

IT nebbah know nothin’ but wok. Mah boss he wah Ole Man Andy 
Hemphill. He had a la'ge plantation in de valley. Plenty ob 
ebbathin'. All kine ob stock: hawgs, cows, mules, an' hosses. 
When Marse Andy die I go lib wif he son, William Hemphill. 

I nebbah fo'git when Marse Andy die. He wah a good ole 
man, and de Missie she wah good, too. She usta read de Bible 
t!' us chillun afoah she pass away. 

Mah pappy, he lib wif Joe Gudgah (Gudger). He ole an! 
feeble, I 'membahs. He 'pend on mah pappy t' see aftah ebba- 
thin' foah him. He allus trust mah pappy. One mo'nin' he fol- 
lah vappy to de field. Pappy he stop hes wok and ole Marse Joe, 
he say: “Well, Smart (pappy, he name Smart), I's tard, wurried, 
ant trubble'. All dese yeahs I wok foah mah chillun. Dey nev- 
ah do de right thing. Dey wurries me, Smart. I teil yo', Smart, 
I's a good mind t' put mahself away. I's good mind t' drown mah- 
self right heah. I tebble wurried, Smart." 

Pappy he take hole Ole Marse Joe an' lead him t' de house. 
“Now Marse Joe, I wudden talk sich talk effen I's yo'. Yo' ben 
good t' yo! fambly. Jest yo' content yo'self an' rest." 

But a few days aftah dat, Ole Marse Joe wah found ahangin' 


in de batn by de bridle. Ole Marse had put heself away. 
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No'm, I nebbah knowed whut it wah t' rest. I jes wok all de 
time f'om mawnin' till late at night. I had t' do ebbathin' dey 
wah t! do on de outside. Wok in de field, chop wood, hoe cawn, 
till sometime I feels lak mah back sholy break. I done ebbathin!' 
'cept split rails. Yo' know, dey split rails back in dem days. 

Well, I nevah did split no rails. 

Ole Marse strop us good effen we did anythin' he didn! lak. 
Sometime he get hes dandah up an' den we dassent look roun' at | 
him. #lse he tie yo' hands afoah yo! body an! whup yo', jes lak 
yo'amule. Lawdy, honey, I's tuk a thousand lashins in mah day. 
Sometimes mah poah ole body be soah foah a week. 

Ole Boss he send us niggahs out in any kine ob weathah, rain 
o' snow, it nebbah mattah. We had t' go t' de mountings, cut wood 
an' drag it down t' de house. Many de time we come in wif ouh cloes 
stuck t! ouh poah ole cold bodies, but 'twarn't no use t! try t' git 
'en dry. Ef de Ole Boss o! de Ole Missie see us dey yell: "Git on 
out ob heah yo' black thin', an’ git yo' wok outen de way!" An! Law- 
dy, honey, we knowed t' git, else we git de lash. Dey did'n cah how 
ole o! how young yo' wah, yo! nebbah too big t' git de lash. 

De rich white folks nebbah did no wok; dey had da'kies t'! do it 
foah dem. In de summah we had t' wok outdoo's, in de wintah in de 
house. I had t' ceard an! spin till ten o'clock. Nebbah git much 
rest, had t' git up at foah de nex' mawnin' an' sta't agin. ODidn' 
get much t! eat, nuthah, jes a lil' cawn bread an' ‘lasses. Lawdy, 

honey, yo' caint know whut a time I had. All cold n' hungry. No'n, 


I aint tellin' no lies. It de gospel truf. It sho is. 
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I 'membah well how I use t' lie 'wake till all de folks wah 
sleepin', den creep outen de do' and walk barfoot in de snow, 
'bhout two mile t' mah ole Auntie's house. I knowed when I git 
dar she fix hot cawn pone wif slice o' meat an' some milk foah 
ne tt eat. Auntie wah good t' us da'kies. 

I nebbah sleep on a bedstead till aftah freedom, no'm till as 
afteh freedom. Jes! an ole pile o' rags in de conah. Ha'dly 
inuf t! keep us from freezin'. Law, chile, nobuddy knows how 
mean da'kies wah treated. Wy, dey wah bettah t' de animals den 
+' us'ne. Mah fust Ole Marse wah a good ole man, but de las'n, 
he wah rapid---he sho wah rapid. Wy, chile, times aint no mo! 
lak dey usta be den de day an' night am lak. In mah day an' time 
all de folks woked. Effen dey had no niggahs dey woked demselves. 
Effen de chillun wah too small tuh hoe, dey pull weeds. Now de 
pig bottom ob de Swannano (Swannanoa) dat usta grow hunners bus- 
hels ob grain am jest a playgroun'. I lak t' see de chillun in 
de field. Wy, now dey fight yo' lak wilecat effen it ebben talk- 
ed 'bout. Dat's de reason times so ha'd. No fahmin'. Wy, I c'n 
'membah Ole Missie she say: "Dis gene'ation'll pass away an' a 
new gene'ation'1l cum 'long." Dat's jes' it --- ebbah gene'ation 
gits weakah an! weakah. Den dey talk 'bout goin' back ‘! ole 
times. Dat time done gone, dey nebbah meet dat time agin. 

Wahn't one o' de-slaves offen ouh plantation ebbah sold, 
bat de ones on de othah plantation ob Marse William wah. Oh, dat 
wah a tebble time! All de slaves be in de field, plowin', hoein', 
singin’ in de boilin' sun. Ole Marse he cum t'ru de field wif a 


Man call de specalater. Day walk round jes' lookin’, jes’ Lookin,, 


All de da'kies know whut dis mean. Dey didn' dare look up, jes' 
wok right on. Den de specalater he see who he want. He talk to 
Ole arse, den dey slaps de han'cuffs on him an! tak him away to 

de cotton country. Oh, dem wah awful times! When de specalater 
wah ready to go wif de slaves, effen dey wha enny whuffaian' wanta 
go, he thrash em, den tie em 'hind de waggin an! face em run till 
dey Tall on de groun', den he thrash em till dey say dey go 'thout 
no trubble. Sometime some of dem run 'way an its back t! de plan- 
tation, den it wah hardah on dem den befoah. When de da'kies wen! 
t' dinnah de ole niggah mammy she say whar am sich an' sich. None 
ob de othahs wanna tell huh. But when she see dem look down to de 
eroun' she jes' say: "De specalater, de soecalater." Den de teahs 
roll down huh cheeks, cause mebbe it huh son o! husban' an! she 
know she nebbah see ‘em agin. Mebbe dey leaves babies t' home, meb 
be jes' pappy an' mammy. Oh, mah Lawdy, mah ole Boss wah mean, but 
he nebbah sen' us to de cotton country. 

Dey wah ve'y few skules back in day day an time, ve'y few. We 
da'kies didn’ dah look at no book, not ebben t' pick it up. Ole 
Missie, dat is, mah firs' Ole Missie, she wah a good ole woman. 
She read to de niggahs and t' de white chillun. She cum fum cross 
de watah. She wahn't lak de sma't white folks livin' heah now. 
When she come ovah heah she brung darky boy wif huh. He wah huh 
pussonal su'vant. Co'se, dey got diffent names foah dem now, but 
in dat day dey calls ‘tem ateney niggahs. She wah good ole woman, 
not lak othah white folks. Niggahs lak Ole Missie. 

When de datkies git sick, dey wah put in a 1il' ole house 


_flose t' de big house, an' one of the othah da'kies waited on ‘em. 
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Dey wah ve'ly few doctahs den. Ony three in de whole section. When 
dey wanted med'cine dey went t' de woods an' gathahed hoahhound, 
slipperelm foah poltices an' all kinds ba'k foah teas. All dis 
yarbs bring yo' round. Dey wah ve'y few lawyers den too, but law- 
sy me, yo! cain't turn round fer dem now. 

I 'membahs when mah ole mammy die. She live on Rims (Reems) 
Crick with othah Hemphills. She sick long time. One day white 
man cum t' see me. He say: “Sarah, did yo' know yo! mammy wah 
daid 2?" "No," I say, “but I wants t' see mah mothah afoah dey 
puts huh away." 

, I went t' de house and say t' Ole Missie: "Mah mothah she die 
ee I wants t' see mah mothah afoah dey puts huh away," but she 
look at me mean an! say: "Git on outen heah, an' git back to yo! wok 
afoah I wallup yo' good." So I went back t' mah wok, with the tears 
streamin' down mah face, jest awringin' mah hands, I wanted t' see 
mah mammy so. 'Bout two weeks latah, Ole Missie she git tebble sick, 
she jes! lingah 'long foah long time, but she nebbah gits up no mo!. 
Want long afoah dey puts huh away too, jes' lak mah mammy. 

I 'membahs de time when mah mammy wah alive, I wah a small chile, 
-afoah dey tuk huh t' Rims Crick. All us chilluns wah playin’ in de 
ya'd one night. Jes' arunnin' an' aplayin' lak chillun will. Alla 
sudden mammy cum vo de do! all a'tsited. "Cum in heah dis minnit,* she 
say. “Jes look up at what is ahappenin'™, and bless yo! life, honey, 


de sta'g wah fallin' jes' lak rain.* Mammy wah tebble skeered, but we 


*(One of the most spectacular meteoric showers on record, visible all 
_ over North America, occurred in 1833.) 
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chillun wa'nt afeard, no, we wa'nt afeard. But mammy she say evah 
time a sta' fall, somebuddy gonna die. Look lak lotta folks gonna 
die f'om de looks ob dem sta's. Ewbathin' wah jes' as bright as 
day. Yo' cudda pick a pin up. Yo' know de sta's don' shine as 
pright as dey did back den. I wondah wy dey don'. Dey jes' don! 
shine as bright. Wa'nt long afoah dey took mah mammy away, and I 
wah lef' alone. 

On de plantation wah an ole woman whut de bass bought flom a 
Grovah up in Virginny. De boss he bought hub f'om one ob defpeca- 
laters. She laff an' tell us: "Some ob dese days yo'all gwine be 
free, jes' lak de white folks," but we all laff at huh. No, we jes' 
slaves, we allus hafta wok and nevah be free. Den when freedom cam, 
she say: "I tole yo'all, now yo' got no larnin', yo' got no nothin', 
got no home; whut yo! gwine do ? Didn' I tell yo! 7" 

I wah gittin along smartly in yeahs when de wah cum. Ah ‘'mem- 
bah jes' lak yestiddy jes' afoah de wah. Marse William wah atalkin' 
t' hes brothah. I wah standin' off a piece. Marse's brothah, he 
say: "William, how ole Aunt Sarah now ?" Marse William look at me 
an' he say: "She gittin' nigh onta fifty." Dat wah jes' a lil while 
afoah de wah. 

Dat wah awful time.. Us da'kies didn' know iehut it wah all bout. 
Ony one of de boys ftom de plantation go. He Alexander, he ‘bout 
twenty-five den. Many de time we git word de Yankees comin’. We 
take ouh food an! stock an' hide it till we sho' dey's gone. We 
wan't bothahed much. One day, I nebbah fo'git, we look out an' see 
 sojers ma'chin' 5 look lak de whole valley full ob dem. I thought: 
~ *Poah helpless erittahs, jes' sou away t! sete kilt." De drums wah 
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peatin' an' de fifes aplayin'. Dey wah de foot comp'ny. Oh, 
glory, it wah a sight. Sometime dey cum home on furlough. Some- 
time dey git kilt afoah dey gits th'ough. Alexander, he cum home 
a few time afoah freedom. 

When de wah was ovah, Marse William he say: "Did yo'all know 
yolall's free , Yo' free now." I chuckle, 'membahin' whut ole 
woman tell us "bout freedom, an' no larnin. Lotta men want me tt 
go t' foreigh land, but I tell 'em I go live wit mab pappy, long 
as he live. I stay wif de white folks 'bout twelve months, den I 
stay wif mah pappy, long as he live. 

I had two brothahs, dey went t' Califonny, nebbah seed ‘em 
no mo', no' mah sistah, nuther. I cain't 'membah sech a lot ‘bout 
it all. I jes! enone I'se bo'n and bred ares dese pa'ts, neb- 
bah been outten it. I'se well; nebbah take no doctah med'cine. 


Jes' ben sick once; dat aftah freedom. 
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THOMAS HALL 
Age &1 years 
316 Tarboro Road, Raleigh, N.C. 


"My name is Thomas Hall and I was born in Orange County, 
x. C. on a plantation belonging to Jim Woods whose wife, our 
missus, was named Polly. I am eighty one years of age as I was 
porn Feb. 14, 1856. My father Daniel Hall and my mother Bgcke 
Hall and me all belonged to the same man but it was often the 
case that this wus not true as one man, perhaps a Johnson, would 
own a husband and a Smith own the wife, each slave goin’ by the 
name of the slave owners, family. In such cases the children 
went by the name of the family to which the mother belonged. 

"Gettin married an' having a family was a joke in the days of 
slavery, as the main thing in allowing any form of matrimony 
among the slaves was to raise more slaves in the same sense 
and for the same purpose as stock raisers raise horses and mules, 
that is for work. A woman who could produce fast ere Ee 
demand and brought a good price on the auction block in Richmond, 
Va., Charleston, S. ©., and other plates. 

"fhe food in many cases that was given the slaves was not. 
given them for their ‘pleasure or by a cheerful giver, b ut for 
Hehe ele re ae practical reason that. children would not crow 


into a large healthy slave unless they were well fed and clothed; 


and age eshcurest places: in which to live. 
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some instances slaves were burned at the stake. Families were 
torn apart by selling. Mothers were sold from their children. 
Children were sold from their mothers, and the father was not 
considered in anyway as a family part. These conditions were 
here before the Civil War and the conditions in a changed sense 
have been here ever since. The whites have always held the 
slaves in part slavery and are still practicing the same things 
on them in a Gifferent manner. ‘Whites lynch,*burn, and per- 
secute the negro race in America yet; and there is little 
they are aoe to help thes. in enyway. 

"Lincoln sot the praise for freeing us, but did he do it? 
He give us freedom without giving us any chance to live to our- 
selves and we still had to depend on the southern white man for 
work, food and clothing, and he held us through our necessity 
and want in a state @& servitude but little better than slavery. 
Lincoln done cut little for the negro race and from living 
standpoint nothing. White folks are not going to do nothing 
Hot BEEP Ose except keep them down. 

"Yarriet Beecher Stowe, the writer of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
did that for her own good. She had her own interests at heart 
and I don't like her, Lincoln, or none of the crowd. ‘The 
Yankees helped free us, so they say, but they let us be put 
back in slavery again: 

“When I think of slavery it makes me mad. I do not believe 
in giving you my story ‘cause with all the promises that have 


been made the negro is still in a badway in the United States, 


ig 
vi 
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no matter in what part he lives it's all the same. Now you 
may be all right; there are a few white men who are but the 
pressure is such from your white friends that you will be com- 
pelled to talk against us and give us the cold shoulder when 
you are around them, even if your heart is right towards us. 
"You are going around to get a story of slavery conditions 
and the persecusions of negroes before the civil war and the 
economic conditions soneermine them since that war. You should 
have known before this late day all about that. Are you going 
to help us? Noi you are only helping yourself. You say that 
my story may be put into a book, that you are from the Federal 
Writer's Project. Well, the egro will not get anything out 
of it, no matter where you are from. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin. I didn't like her book a nd I hate 
her. Wo matter where you are from I don't want you to write 


my story cause the white folks have been and are now and always 


will be against the negro.* 
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HECTER HAMILTON 
EX-SLAVE 90 YEARS 


Dev wuz two General Lee's in de 'Federate War. One los” 
nis fishnt but Ge other won his. 

One of dese Generals Wuz a white man dat rode a white hoss, 

an' de other wuz a meen fightin' gander Gat I nemed General Lee, 
though I didn' know den dat he wuz goin! to live up to his name. 
But when de time come det long néck ceander out fit de whole 
'Fedlerate army. 

My white fo'ks lived in Virvinia. Dey wuz Marse Peter an' 
lis! Laura Hamilton. Dey lived on de big Hamilton plantation dat 
wuz so big dat wid all de niggers dey had dey couldn! *ten' half 
of it. Dis lan' done been hanced down to Marse Peter from more 
der. six gran'pavpys. | Dey wuz cotton an’ 'bacca fields a mile 
wide; de wheat fielas as far as yo' could see wus like a big 
sheet of green water, an’ it took helt hour to plow one row of 
cawn, but dey waz plenty of slaves to do de work. Mistah Sidney 
Effort, Marse Peter's ONE TRSR TS rode all over de fields every 
day, cussin* an! crackin" his long blacksnake whip. He drove dem 


niggers Like dey’ wuz cattle, but Marse Peter wouldn’ "low no 


beatin’ of his BAEeer es 


Marge Peter nel acres an" acres . of woods dat wuz hes. tuubtin’ 


“Dey waz every kind of pire an’ animal - in ‘dem woods in 


season. Dey wuz snipes, pheasants, patridges, squirrels, 


its; deers, an* ‘foxess dey 1 wuz even. n bears, an? dey woz 


edie 

wolfs too dat would come an’ catch de Sheeps at night. 

Dey wuz always a crowd at Easy Acres huntin' ridin" dancin' 
ant havin’ a good time. Marse Peter's stables wuz full of hunters 
ant saddlers for mens an' ladies. De ladies in dem days wOae BERG 
saddles. Mis' Laura's sacdcle wuz all studded wid sho nuff gol! 
treks. De fringe wuz tipped wid gol', ant de buckles on de bridle 
wuz solic gol'. When de ladies went to rice dey wore Long skirts 
of red, blue, an' green velvet, an' dey had plumes on dey hats dat 
ble. in Ge win'. Dey wouldn' be ceught wearin! britches an! ridin! 
suveddle Like de wonens do dese days. In den. times de women wuz | 
ladies. 

Marse Peter kept de bes' sideboa'd in Princess Anne County. 
His cut glass decanters cos! near "bout as much as Mis! Leura s 
di:mon' ear rings I's goin’ teil yo! Fhout. Be decanters wuz all 
set out on de sideboatd wid de glesses, ant de wine an' brandy wuz 
so ole dat one good size dram would maxe yo' willin’ to go to de 
jail house for sixty days. Some of dat wine an' Likker done been 
in dat cellar ever since Ole Marse Caleb Hemilton's time, an' de 
done built Easy Acres befo® Mistah George Washington done cut down 
his pappy's cherry tree. Dat ‘Likker done been down in dat cellar 
so long dat yo! had ‘to scrape de dus? off wid a knife. | 

T wuz Marse Peter! 3 main 1 sideboa'd man. When he ‘had shootin’ 


company 1 dian’ do nothin’ but shake drams. De mens ; would 1 coms in 


wuz to mix de special dram dat I done learned from my gran*pappy/ 
So, 1 pours in a littie of dis en' a little of dat, den I shakes 
it ‘twell it foams, den I fills de glasses an‘ draps in de ice an' 
de mint. Time de mens drink dat so ar' so dey done forgot dey's 
tired; dey ‘lax, an* when de ladies come down de stairs all dredd 
up, dey thinks dey's angeis walkin' in gol' shoes. Dem wuz good 
times befo' de war an* befo' Marse Peter got shot. From de day 
Marse Peter rode his big grey hoss off to fight, we never seed him 
no more. Mis' Laura never even know if dey buried him or not. 

After de mens all went to de war dey won't no use for no more 
drens, so Mis’ Laura took me avey from de sideboa'd an*® made me a 
watchman. Dat is, I wuz set to watch de SCommneeary to see dat de 
nizvers wuzn' give no more den dey share of eats, den I looked after 
de chicxens an! things, kaze de patterrollers wuz all troun! de 
country an! dey'd steal everythin' from shaenens to sweet taters 
an Cown, den dey'd sell it to de Yankees. Dat's when I named dat- 
ole mean fightin! gandéx General Lee. | | 

Everywhare 1 wen Svaunt dé place dat gander wuz right at my 

heels. He wuz de Digges! gander I ever seed. He weighed near 
"bout forty pounds, ant his Wings ‘from | tip to tip wuz Hott io 
yards. He wuz smart too. r teached him to drive de cows ca 
sheepsy ant = sicta him on de dogs when dey got ‘atreperous. ra 


eres 


say, Sic ‘aim, General Lee, an! dat gender would cha! aes " He woz 


te 


a better fighter den de dogs kaze he fit wid his wings, hig bill, 


‘ s Pog pent 
an. wid his feeta. 


ae 


2 seed him | skeer er a bull near "bout | to death one 


ee 867 


day. Dat bull got mad an' jump de fence an’ run all de niggers 

in de cabins, so I called General Lee an' sic'd him on dat bull. 
at bird give one squawk ant lit on dat bull's back, an* yo't 

never Seed such carryin's on. De bull reared an' snorted an! 
kicked, but dat gander held on. He whipped dat bull wid his wings 
'hKucil he wuz glad to go back in de lot an' thave hese'f. After 


at ail I had to do to dat bull wuz show him General Lee an' he'd 


tow I*s goin' to tell yo' ‘bout Mis' Leuvra's diamon' ear rings. 

De fus' Yankees dat come to de house wuz gentlemens, ‘cept 
dey made us niggers cook dey supner an' shine dey muddy boots, den 
de; stole everythin' dey foun' to tote away, but de nex ones dat 
come wuz mean. Dey got made kaze de fus' Yankees done got de 
picxin's of what *is' Laura hadn' hid. Dey cut open de feather 
beds lookin' for stiwer;dey ripped open de chair cushings lookin! 
for money, dey even tore up de carpets, but dey didn’ fin' nothin' 
kaze all de valuables done been buried. Even mos' of de wine done 
been hid, 'twoz! all buried in de ole graves down in de family — 
grave yard wid de tombstones at de head an' foots. No Yankee ain't 
goin’ be diggin' in no grave for nothin'. | 

Dey waz one Yankee in dis las' bunch dat wuz big an! bustin’. 
He strut bigoty wid his.ehist stuck out. He walk *roun' etickin' 
his aword in de. chair cushions, de pictures on de walls an?’ things 
like’ dat. ‘He got powerful mad kaze he couldn! fin' nothin', den 
he Jeok:out! de-wintow ant seed. Mie Laura. She wus standin*® on dei 


notch an de sun wuz shinin’ on de diamon' ear rings in her ears. 
Dey wuz de ear rings dat belonged to Marse Peter's great-great- 
gran’mammy. When de sojer seed dem diamon's his eyes ‘gm. to 
shine. He went out on de po'ch an* went up to Mis' Laura. ‘'Gim 
me cem ear rings,’ he say jus’ like dat. 

Mis*' Laura flung her han's up to her ears an’ run out in de 


vara. De sojer followed her, an’ all de other sSojers come too. 


hat 


Dat big Yankee tole Mis' Laure again to give him de ear rings, but 

she shook her head. I wuz standin’ 'side de house near ‘bout 

bustin' wid madness when dat Yankee reach up an’ snatch Mis' Laura's 

hands down ant hold dem in his, den he laugh, an’ all de other 

sojers ‘oun to laugh too jus' like dey thought ‘twuz funny. ‘Bout 

det time Ole General Lee aon tabla’ # fight. He come waddlin' 

'roun' de house, his tail feathers bristled out an* tawkin' to he'sef. 

ZT point to dem sojers an say, Sic him, General Lee, sic him." | 
Dat gander ain't waste no time. He let out his wings an' 

cha'ged dem Yankees an' dey scatter like flies. Den he lit on dat 

bis sojer's back an* ‘gun to beat him wid his wings. Dat man dea 

let out a yell an' drap Mis‘ Laura's hands; he try to ‘cums dat 

ROOSE, but General bit into his neck an' held on like a “leech. When. 

de other sojers come up an? try to pull him off, dat gander let out 

 @ wing ant near Sbout Slap dem down. tr ain't never seed such fightint 

‘ on Sic him, General Lee start ‘nother "tack. | 


unin? nothin. 


Dey forgot de ear 


sojer clear down te @¢ branch befo' he turned him loose,.den he 


Hotert 


jump in de water an’, wash hese't i off. .Yes, suk, dat wuz, sh 


some fightin’ * epoees he near 'bout out fit de sho huff Marse 


eneral Lee. ! 
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GHORGH W. HARRIS 
604 E. Cabarrus Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


"Hey, don't go ‘roun’ dat post gitting it ‘tween 
you and me, it's bad luck. Don't you know it's bad luck? 
Don't want no more bad luck den what I'se already got. 

My name is George Harris. I wuz born November 25, 82 years 
ago. I have been living in the City of Raleigh onto 52 
years. I belonged to John Andrews. He died about de time. 
I wuz born. His wife Setsy wuz my missus and his son John 
wuz my marster. 

"Deir plantation wuz in Jones County. Dere were about 
er dozen slaves on de plantation. We had plenty o' food in 
slavery days during my boyhood days, plenty of good sound 
food. We didn't have 'xactly plenty o' clothes, and our 
places ter sleep needed things, we were in need often in 
these things. e were treated kindly, and no one abused 
us. We had as good owners as there were in Jones County; 
they looked out for us. They let us have patches to tend 
and gave us what we made. We did not have much money. We 
had no church on the plantation, but there wuz one on 
Marster's brother's plantation next ter his plantation. 

"We had suppers an* socials, generally gatherings 


for eatin’, socials jist to git together an' eat. We had 


Ze 


a lot ot game ter eat, such as possums, coons, rabbits and 


birds. 

*De plantation wuz fenced in wid rails about 10 ft. 
in length split from pine trees. De cattle, hogs an! 
hosses run out on de free range. The hosses ran on free 
range when de crap wuz laid by. There wuz an ole mare dat 
led de hosses. She led 'em an' when she come home at night 
dey followed her. 

"De first work I done wuz drappin' tater sprouts, 
drappin' corn, thinnin' out corn and roundin' up corn an' 
mindin' the erows out of de field. Dey did not teach us 
to read an' write, but my father could read, and he read 
de hymn book and Testament to us sometimes. I do not 
remember ever goin’ to church durin’ slavery days. 

"I have never seen a slave whipped and none ever 
ran away to the North from our plantation. 

tWhen I wuz a boy we chillun played marbles, 
prison base, blind fold and tag, hide an‘ seek. Dey 
gave us Christmas holidays, an' 4th of July, an' lay-by 
time. Dey also called dis time "crap hillin' time. 

Most o* de time when we got sick our mother doctored us 
with herbs which she had*in de garden. When we had 
side plurisy, what dey calls pneumonia now, dey sent fer 


a doctor. Doctor Hines treated us. 


"We lived near Trenton. When de Yankees took 
New Bern, our marster had us out in de woods in Jones 
County mindin' hosses an' takin' care o' things he had 
hid there. We got afraid and ran away to New Bern in 
Craven County. We all went in a gang and walked. De 
Yankees took us at Deep Gully ten miles dis side o' 
New Bern an' carried us inside de lines. Dey asked us 
questions and put us all in jail. Dey put my father ter 
cookin' at de jail and give us boys work 'roun' de yard. 
Dey put de others at work at de horse stables and houses. 

"De smallpox and yaller fever caught us dere and 
killed us by de hundreds. Thirteen doctors died dere in 
one day. dist ‘fore Gen. Lee surrendered dey carried us 
to Petersburg, Va., and I waited on Major smory and de 
others worked fer de Yankees. When de surrender came 
we went back home to Craven County, next to Jones County , 
and went to farmin'. Sumpin' to eat could not hardly 
be found. De second year atter de war we went back to 
old marster's plantation. He wuz glad tet see us, we all 
et dinner wid hin. We looked over de place. I looked 
over de little log cabin where I waz. born. Some of de 
boys who had been slaves, farmed wid old marster, but I 
worked at my trade. I wuz a brick moulder. Yes, a brick 
makere 


"My mother was named Jennie Andrews and my father 


4 


was Quash Harris. My father belonged to de Harris family 
on de nex' plantation in Jones County. Atter de surrender 
we all went in his name. We changed from Andrews to Harris. 
I do not recollect my grandmother and grandfather. I can't 
recollect them. 

Nvarster told us directly after dey declared war 
dat he expected we would all soon be free. -De majority of 
de slaves did not want to be free. Dey were stirred up. 
Dey didn't want it to be. Dey didn't want no fightin’. 
Dey didn't know. 

"I married Mary Boylan first, of Johnston County, 
at Wilsons Mills, Jan. 4, 1878. Here is de family 
record. Ole marster made me copies after de war, and I 
copied dis. IGeorge Harris was married the year 1878, 
January the 4th. George Harris was born the year 1855 
November the 25th.' 

"I had five brothers, but they are all dead, fur 
ag I know: John Nathan, Louis, David, Jefferson, Donald 
and my name George. My sisters, ilary Ann, Sara, Lucy, 
Penny, Emaline, Lizzie, Nancy, Leah and one I can't 
remember. Dats all. 

"T thought Abraham Lincoln wuz a great man. kf 
remember names I think he done de best he knowed 
how to settle de country. Mr. Roosevelt is a smart 
man. He is doing de best he can. I think he is goin’ to 


help de country." 


Hats Dietrich ee, 


workers Mary A. Hicks 
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S4R4H HA’ RIS 
Interviewed May 19, 1937. 


"Sarah Harris is my name. I wuz borned April 1861, 
on the plantation of Master John william Walton. My father 
wuz name Frank walton and my mother wuz name Flora Walton. 
uy brothers wuz name Lang and Johnny. liy sisters: Hannah, 
very, Ellen, Violet and Annie. My grandmother wuz name 
allen walton. she wuz 104 years old when she died. My 
other wuz 108 years old when she died; she has been dead 
3 years. She died in October, 3 years this pas? October. 

"IT 'member seeing the Yankees. I wuz not afraid of 
‘em, I thought dey were the prettiest blue mens I had ever 
seed. I can see how de chickens and guineas flew and run 
from 'em. De Yankees killed 'em and give part of 'em to 
the colored felkss« Most of de white folks had run off and 
hide 

"I can't read and write. I nebber had no chance. 

"De Yankees had their camps along the Fayetteville 
roads : 

"Dey called us Dinah, Sam, and other names. 


™Dey later had de place dey call de bureatis When we 


left ae white. folks we had nothing to eat. De niggers 
wait there at de bureau end they give 'em hard tack, white 
potatoes, and saltpeter meat. Our white folks give us 
good things to eat, and I cried every day at 12 o'clock 
to go homes Yes, I wanted to go back to my white folks; 
nay wens good to us. I would say, ‘papa le's go bome, 
I want to go home. I don't like this sumptin' to eat.' 
He would say, 'Don't ery, honey, le's stay here, dey 
will sent’ you to schoole! | 
tWe had nothing to eat 'cept what de Yankees give 

us. But Mr. Bill Crawford give my father and mother work. 
Yes, he wuz a Southern gan;/.6ne o' our white folks. Daddy 
wuz his butcher. My mother wuz his cook. We were turned 
out when dey freed us with no homes and‘nuthin': Maater 
said he wuz sorry he didn't give us niggers part of his 

‘While I wus big enough to work I werked for Porter 
Steadman. I-got @6cent a week and board. We had a good 
home then. I just ‘shouted when ‘I got dat 26 cent, and I 


just run; => gould t run fas' anuft to git to my mother to 


give dat money ‘to her. (ida ties died, and: ‘my mother © 


bought a homes St She ‘Bot. her first mioney “te buy de- home 
orking for de : ter de: surrenders 


j 

| 
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Some weeks she only saved 5 centse lLan' sold fur. $10 
a acre dene. 

Njust after de war de white and colored suiidnen: 
olayed together. Dey had a tent in our neighborhoods 
i wuz de cook for de white chilluns parties. We played 

together fer a lony time after de war. 

"Tl married silas Cooper of horfolk Vae He worked 
in the havy yard. I wuz married in qaeisa. I had a 
church wedding. 

"i think Abrahem Lincoln wuz a great mane He would 
cure or kill. But I like my ole master. The Lord put 
it into Abraham Lincoln to do as he done. ‘the Lord knowed 
he would be kiiled. 

"I think slavery wuz wrong. I have a horror of 
being a slaves You see all dis lan' aroun! here. It 
pelongs to colored folks. Dey were cut off wid nothin’, 
but dey is strugglin' an' dey are comin' on fast. De 
Bible say dat de bottom rail will be on top, and it is 
comin! to passe Sometime ae colored race will git up. 

De Bible say 80+ 

"T think Mr.Reogevelt is one of the greatest mans 
in de world. He wants to help everybody. | 

"T doan think much of Mr. Jeff Davis. Bey used to 
sing songs uv hanging him to a apple tree. bey say he dibed 


a long tdme atter de war éressed like a tomany, he 1 wuz 80 


skeered." 
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CY WAKL, 78 Yrs. 
Ex~slawee 

Ephram Mart was my pappy end my masmy's neme was Nellie. He belonged 
to iiarse Ephram cart. ous day Marse Kart took some of his niggers to de 
slave market an' my pappy was took along t0o0e When he was put on de bloek 
ant sold liarse Paul Cameron bought him, Den ifarse Hart felt so sorry to 
think he done let my pappy be sold dat he tried to bu¥chim baek from Murse 
Paul, an! offered him more den ifarse Paul paid for him. Fut itarse Paul 
s.id, "No,®uh. I done bought him ant I want det bibeer aces ant I am 
point take him home wid me to Snow 1/i11] forme 

Pappy married my mammy wnt raised @ f mily on .arse Paul's plartation. 
ue had to be eight years ole before we ‘gun to work, I tended de ehickens 
an' turkeys uae sech, I Hiatal tend de other stoek too as I growed older, 
ant do anythin. else dat Iwas yole to do, When I got bigger I helped den 
wid de thrashin'! de wheat an! I helped dem push de straw to de stack, 

We had what waz den ealled a tgroun!t hog. It waz a eylinder shaped 
aS a We put de wheat straw an all in it an' knock de grain loose © 
from de straw, Den we took de pitehforks an' tossed de straw up sat aout, 
ant dat let de wheat go to de bottom ona big sloth. Den we fan de wheat, 
to get de dust an’ dirt-out, ihe we had big eurtains hung troun' de eloth whar 
de muees lay, BO ae wheas- woulda! get all seattered,on de groun'. Dis wheat 
Was aeered an! sien manor: elas nee to de mill ant groun! into gk ae 
flour waz oper cane mise BEOMS pa de corn wus ee into see ane ie 


Men de war started der war some baa tines. One aey some of Wheeler tt 


nen ‘eome ‘ant ey tried to ‘take 5 what dey vanted, but Marse Paul tad as silver 


ntother things nbd 


“Dey wanted ws niggers £0 tell dies wie everythin! 
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wuz, but we saul we didn! know nuthin'. Marse Paul wuz hid in de woods 
wid de horses an! some of de other stock, 

Den Wheeler's mer. saw de Yankees comin! an' dey run away, De Yankees — 
chased dem to de bridge an! dey done some fightin' an'one or two of Wheeler s 
men waz killed ant de rest got away, 

Den de captigh of de Yankees come to kammy's cehin an! axed her whar de 
meat house antflour an sech st. fhe tole him dat Papby hed de out to 
go ant ax hime "Ax i nothin'", de captain said, He ealled some of his 
mens 6n! dey broke down de door to de mest house, Den dey trowed out plenty 
of dose hams ant dey tole iiammy to cook dem somethin' to eat and plenty of 
it. Mammy fried plenty of dat ham an! mde lots of bread ant fixed dem 
coffee, How dey did eat! Dey wuz just as nice as dey could be to Mammy 
ant when dey wuz through, dey tole Mammy dat she could have de rest, an! de 
captain geve her some money an! he tole her dst she wuz free, dat we didn! 
belong to Marse Paul no longer, Dey didn't co any harm to de place. Dey 
wuz just looking for somethin' to eat. Den dey left. 

f We didn! leave arse Paul but stayed on an! lived wid him for many years. 
I lived wid isarse Paul 'til he died an’ he done selected eight of us niggers 
to tote his coffin to de chapel,an' de buryin' groun'. he said, "I want dese 
niggers to earry my body to de ehapel ant de prave when I die". We did. 

It wuz @ Load I would have been gled had der been two or four more to help 
tote wiarse Paul for he sho’ wus heavy. After everythin! wuz ready we lifted 
him wp ant “toted him to de ohapel an! we sat down on de floor, on each side of 


de eottin, while de preacher aes de Suneved sermon, We didn! make any fa 


“a fuse while eibtint dere on de floor, but | we Bho was ‘full of grief to see our 


eal’? 
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THE BLACKSMITH 


An interview with Alonzo Haywood, 67 years old of 1217 
Oberlin Road. 

On East Cabarrus Street is a blacksmith shop which is 
a survival of horse and buggy days, and the smiling black- 
smith, a Negro, although he has hazel eyes, recounts the 
story of his father's life and his own. = 

"iy father was Willis Haywood and in slavery days he 
belonged to kr. William R. Pool. Mr. Pool liked father be~ 
cause he was quick and obedient so he determined to give nim 
a trade. 

Wilson Morgan run the blacksmith shop at Falls of 
Neuse and it was him that taught my father the trade at kr. 
Pool's insistence. 

“While father, a young blade jworked and lived at Falls 
of Neuse, he fell in love with my mother, Mirana Denson, who 
lived in Raleigh. He come to see her ever® chance he got 
and then they were married. 

"When the Yankees were crossing the Neuse Bridse at 
the falls, near the old paper mill, the bridge broke dias 
They were carrying the heavy artillery over and a great many 
men followed, in fact the line extended to Raleigh, because 
when the bridge fell word passed by word of moutn from man 
to man back to Raleigh. 

"Father said that the Yankees stopped in the shop to 


as 
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~eke some hoss shoes and nails and that the Yankees could do 
it faster than anybody he ever saw. 

‘Father told me a story once ‘bout de devil traveling and 
ne got sore feet and was awful lame but he went in a black- 
smith shop and the blacksmith shoed him. 

| "The devil traveled longer and the shoes hurt his feet 
and made him lamer than ever so he went back and asked the 
eee to take off ce shoes. 

"The blacksmith took them off under the condition that 
wherever the devil saw a horse shoe over a door he would not 


enter. That's the reagon that people hang up horseshoes over 


their door. 


oe 


NNVother died near twenty years ago and father died four 
years later. He had not cared to live since mother left him. 

"T'yve heard some of the young people laugh about slave 
love, but they should envy the love which kept mother and 


father so close together in life and even held them in death." 
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AUNT BARBARA'S LOVE STORY 


An interview with Barbara Haywood, 85 years old. Address 
llll Mark Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"Anything dat I tells you will near "bout all be 
‘pout Frank Haywood, my husban'. 

uy wus borned on de Setin Walton place seben miles 
southeast of Raleigh. My father, Handy Sturdivant, belonged 
to somebody in Johnston County but mother an' her chilluns 
"longed ter Marse John Walton. 

"Marse John had a corn shuckin' onct an! at dat 
corn ehuckin' I fust saw Frank. I wus a little girl, 
eryin' an' bawlin' ant Frank, who wus a big boy said dat 
he neber wanted ter spank a youngin' so bad, an' I ain't 
liked him no better dan he did me. 

"He tlonged ter Mr. Yarborough, what runned de 
hotel in Raleigh, but he wus boun! out ter anybody what'ud 
hire him, an' I doan know whar he got his name. : 

#T seed Frank a few times at de Holland's Methodist 
Church whar we went ter church wid our white folks. 

"You axes iffen our white folks wus good ter us, 


an* I sez ter yo' dat none of de white folks wus good ter 
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none of de niggers. We done ovr weavin' at night an’ we 
wurked hard. We had enough ter eat but we wus whupped 
some « 

"Jest 'fore de war wus ober we wus sent ter Ire 
William Turner's place down clost ter Smithfield an! dats 
whar we wus when de Yankees come. : 

"One day I wus settin' on de porch restin' atter 
my days wurk wus done when I sees de hoss-lot full of 
men an’ I sez ter Marse William, who am talkin' tera 
soldier named Cole, ‘De lot am full of men.' 

“Marse Cole looks up an' he "lows, ‘Hits dem damned 
Yankees, ? an' wid dat he buckles on his sword ant he ain't 
been seen since. 

"De Yankees takes all de meat outen de smokehouse 
an' goes 'roun' ter de slave cabins an' takes de meat 
ae de white poiieeec has ie ade Dat wus de fust hams 
dat has eber been in de nigger house. Anyhow de Yankees 
takes all de hams, but dey gibes us de shoulders. 

_ “Atter de war we moved ter Raleigh, on Davie Street 
an' I went ter school a little at Saint Paul's. Frank 
wus wurkin' at de City Market on Fayetteville Street an' 
‘iTta go seberal blocks out of my way mornin' an' night on 
my way ter school ter look at him. You see I has been 


in love with him fer a long time den. 


Be 


“Atter awhile Frank becomes a butcher an' he am 
makin' pretty good. I is thirteen so he comes ter see 


me an' fer a year we cou'ts. We wus settin' in de kitchen 


3&8 


at de house on Davie Street when he axes me ter have him an! 


I has him. 

"IT knows dat he tol' me dat he warn't worthy but 
dat he loved me an! dat he'd do anything he could ter 
please me, an' dat he'd always be good ter mee 

™yhen I wus fourteen I got married an' when I wus 
fifteen my oldes' daughter, Eleanor, wus borned. I had 
three atter her, an' Frank wus proud of dem as could be. 
We wus happy. We libed together fifty-four years an' we 
wus always happy, havin' a mighty little bit of argument. 
I hopes young lady, dat you'll be as lucky ag I wus wid 


Frank.* 
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STORY OF ISABELL HENDERSON, NEGRO 


1121 Rankin St., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


"T'll be 84 years old come August 9. My gran'- 
daughter can tell you what year it was I was born I don’ 
‘member but we has it down in the Bible. 

"I Lived near the "Clock Church" (Jewish Synagogtle)*, 
4th and Market. wWe had a big place there. My gran'-mother did 
the cookin'. My mother did the aewaat. I was jus five years 
old when the men went away. I guess to the war, I don’ know. 
Some men came by and conscip' dem. I don’ know where they went 
but I guess dey went to war. I was sucha little girl I don't 
tmember much. But I does know my Missus was good to me. I used 
to play with her little boy. I was jes' one of the family. I 
played with the little boy around the house ‘cause I was never 
tlowed to run the streets. They was good to me. They kept me 
in clothes, pretty clothes, and good things to eat. Yes’ m 
we was slaves but we had good times." 

Interviewer: "What did you eat?" 

Isabell: "Oh I don't ‘member ‘special but I et jes 


what the family et." 


*NOTE: The Synagogne has no clock on the exterior, but Isabell 


persisted with her name of "Clock Church". 
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"Maybe my father was killed in the war maybe he : 
run away I don' know, he jus’ neber come back no mo’. 

"Yes'm I remember when the soldiers came along and 
freed us. They went through breakin’ down peoples shops and 
everything. 

"My mother married again. She married Edward Robert- 
son. He was good to me. Yes'm he was better to me than my 
father was. He was @ preacher and a painter. My mother died, 
When my father, (step-father) went off to preach, me and my 
Sister stayed in the house, 

"I stayed home all my life. I just wasn't 'Llowed 
to run around like most girls, I never been out of Wilmingtm 
but one year in my life. That year I went to Augusta. No'tm 
I don't likes to go away. I don't like the thains, nor the 
automobiles. But I rides in tem (meaning the jatter). 

"I remember when the 4th Street bridge was built. 

I was married over there in St. Stephen's Church, 5th and Red 
Cross. Yes Mtam my auntie she gib me a big weddin’. I was 
22 and my husband was 22 too not quite 23. Not a year older 
than I was. He was a cooper. Yes Me'tm I had a big weddin’. 
The church was ail decorated with flowers. I had six atten- 
dants. Four big ones and two little ones. My husband he had 
the same number I did four big ones and two little ones. I 
had on a white dress. Carried flowers. Had carriages and 
everything. My husband was good to me. I didn't stay home 


with my father but about a month. We wanted to go to ourselves. 


So nae 
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We went in our own home and stayed there untii I got a "sickness". 
(She looked shy) I didn't know what was the matter with me. 

My father told me I better come home. So I went home to my 
father and stayed there about two years. 


"TIT have had five chiidren. Three are tivin'’. Two 


are dead. 


"I never worked until after he died. He left me with 


five littze children to raise. 


"He was the only man I ever ‘knowed' in all my life 


from girlhood up." 


Heit a 
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55x HENRY 
EX-Slave story 


An interview with wssex henry 83 of 7138 5. East 
otreet, Raleigh, iN. C. 


"Tl wus borned five miles north of Raleigh on de 
Wendell toad, 83 years ago. kiy mammy wus Nancy an! my pappy 
wus Louise I had one sister, iiary, an' one bruder, Louis. 

‘we ‘longed ter itr. dake Mordecai, en' we lived on 
his six hundert acres plantation ‘bout a mile from Millbrook. 
aight atter de war he sold dis len! ter Doctor iiiller en! 
bought de Betsy nminton tract at milburnie. ir. Jake had four 
: or five hundert niggers hyar an' I doan know now many at de 
adgecombe County place. 

"De wuck wus hard den, I knows case I'se seed my 
little mammy cig ditches wid de best of 'em. I'se seed her 
split 350 rails a day many's de time. Dat wus her po'tion 
you knows, an' de mens had ter split 500. I wus &00 little 
ter do much but min' de chickens outen de Byarden, ant so 
I fared better dan most of 'ems You see Miss Tempie ‘ud see me 
out at de gate mornin's as dey wus eatin! breakfas' on de 
ferander, an! she'ud call me ter her an! give me butter toasted 
lightbread or biscuits. she'd give me a heap in dat way, an! 


detde rest of de slaves got hengry, I doan think dat I eber dids 
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I know dat Miss venny rerry, on a neighborin' plantation, 
‘ud give my mammy food fer us chilluns. 

"wo'nin's we sometimes ain't had nothin' ter eat. 
at dinner time de cook at de big nouse cooked nuff turnip 
salet, beans, 'taters, er peas fer all de nan'@ en’ long wid 
a little piece of meat an' a little hunk of co'nbread de 
dinner wus sont ter de slaves out in de fiel' on.a cart. 

‘the slaves 'ud set roun' under de trees an' eat an' 
laugh an! talk till de oberseer, Bob Gravie, yells at ‘em 
ter git pack ter wuck. Iffen dey doan git back right den 
he starts ter frailin' lef' an' right. | eer 

"Dar wus a few spirited slaves what won't be whupped 
en! my uncle wus ones He wus finally sold fer dis. 

tHit wus different wid my gran'mother Got. De 
aberseer tried ter whup her an’ he can't,so he hollers fer 
ir. Jake. tip. Jake comes an' he can't 80 he hauls off an! 
kicks granny, mashin' her stomick in. He has her carried 
ter her cabin en' three days atterward she dies wid nothin!’ 
done fer her an! nébody aad her. 7 

"Mr. Jake orders de coffinmaker: ter make de pine 
box, an! den he fergits hit. De slaves puts de coffin on 
de cyart hin’ de cee a hosses ant ‘wid six er aay eS 
seben hundert niggers follerin' dey goes ter de Simms’ 


graveyard an' buries her. All de way ter de praveyard dey 


3. 896 
sings, ‘Swing Low sweet Chariot,' 'de Promised Lan', 'De 
Road ter Jordan,' ant 'Ole Time Bélietonst 
"Hit's a good thing dat none of de white folkses 
ain't went to de funerals case iffen dey had de niggers 
can't sing deir hymns. Does you know dat dey warn't no 
Tligion 'lowed on dat plantation. Ole lady Setsy Holmes 
wus whupped time en! ag'tin fer talkin' '‘ligion er fer 
singin' hymnse We sometimes had prayermeetin' anyhow in de 
cabins but we'd turn down de big pot front o¥ de door ter 
ketch de noise. | | el 
Dey won't gio us no pass hardly, an' iffen we 
runs 'way de patterollers will git us. Dey did let us have 
some dances dot now an! den, but not offen. Dey let us go 
possum huntin' too case dat wus gittin' something ter eat 
widout lir. Jake payin' fer hit. 
tVire cenry, kr. Jake's bruder an' his Unele Moses 
uster come a-visitin' ter de house fer de day. Mr. Henry 
wus little wid a short leg an’ a long one,.an' he had de 
_wust temper dat eber wus in de worl' ; an' he loved ter see 
Slaves suffer, near ‘bout much as he loved his brandy. We 
knowed when we seed him comin! dat dar wus gwine ter be a 
wap DAN frolic ‘Tore de day wus gones 
| "Dar was three niggers, John Lane, Ananias Ruffin sie 
oe Dick Beee he: what got de blame fer, eber!thing what happens 


on de place. Fer instance lr. Henry tud Look in de hawg pen an'* 
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‘low dat hit 'peared dat he bruder§ stock wus growin’ less all 
de time. Den kur. Jake sez dat dey done been stold.- 

ttwhy doan you punish dem thievin' niggers, vake'? 

" Jake gits mad an' has dese three niggers brung out, 
deir shirts am pulled off an! dey em aeeiees down on deir 
stomichs, an' de oberseer gits wored out, an' leavin' de niggers 
tied, dar in de sun, dey goes ter de house ter git some 
prandye : 

" Dey more dey drinks from de white crdck de better 
humor dey gits in. Dey laughs an' talks an' atter awhile dey 
think o! de niggers, an' back dey goes an' beats 'em some 
moree Dis usually lasts all de aay, case hit am fun ter 
deme 

" atter so long dey ketched Jack Ashe, a Free Issue, 
wid one of de pigs, an' dey whups him twixt drinks all de day, 
en' at night dey carried him ter de Raleigh jail. He wus. 
convicted an' sent ter Bald Head Island ver wack on de breast= 
works durin' de war an' he ain't neber come back. 

% " Dar wus a man in Raleigh what had two blood houn's 
ant he made his livin' by ketchin' runaway niggers. His name 
wus Beaver an' he ain't missed but onct. Pat Norwood took 

| a long grass sythe when he runned away, an' as de fust dog a 
come he clipped off its tail, de second one he clipped aff. he 


_. year an! dem dawgs ain't, ron hin mo mores. 
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"De war lasted « long time, an' hit wus a mess. * 
Some of Miarster Jake's slaves lef' him en' when de c<ankees 
got ter Raleigh dey come an' tol' 'em ‘bout de way ar. Jake 
donee well in a few days hyar comes de Yankees a-ridin', 
an' dey sez dat dey had tentions o' hangin! wr. Jake on de 
big oak in de yard iffen he'uv been dar, but ke ain't. He 
ant his family had flewed de coop. 

"Dem vankees went in de big house sn! dey tored an' 
busted up all dey pleased, dey eben throwed de clothes all 
oper de yard. 

"Dey took two big barns o? corn an' haul hit off an! 
down Devil's Jump on Morris Creek dey buried ever so much 
molasses an' all. | | 

"At Rattlesneke Spring de Yankees fin's whar Marster 
Jake's still had been, an' dar buried, dey fin's five barrels 
o' brandy. 

NAtter de war we stayed ah as servants o' Doctor 
miller fer seberal yearse I 'members de only time dat I eber 
got drunk wus long den. De doctor an' his frien's wus 
splurgin', an' I went wid another nigger ter git de brandy 
from de cellar fer de guests. When 1 tasted hit, hit drunk so 
good, an' so mueh lak sweetin water dat I drunk de pitcher full. 
I wus drunk three dayse 

tT married Milly, an’ sixty years ago we moved ter town. 
We secuffled along till twenty-eight years ago we buyed dis shack. 
I hopes dat we can git de ole age pension, case we shore need 
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EX=SLAVE STORY 


An interview with Milly Henry 82 of 713 South Bast 


street, Raleigh, WN. C. 


*" I Wus borned a slave ter lir. Buck Boylan in 
fazoo City, Mississippi. I doan know nothin' 'bout my 
family @cept my gran'maw an' she died in Mississippi 
durin' de war. 

"Marster Buck owned three plantations dar, de 
liosley place, Middle place, an' de Hill place. Me an! 
gren'maw lived at de Mosley place. One day Marster Buek 
comes in, an! we sees dat he am worried stiff; atter awhile 
he gangs us up, an!’ sez ter uss 

™ De Yankees am a-comin' te. take my slaves 'way _ 
frum me stg don't 'pose dat dey am gwine ter do dat. Fer 
dem reasons we leaves fer No'th Carolina day atter termorror | 
en' I ain't gwine ter hyar no jaw 'bout hit.! 

t Dat day he goes over de slaves an! picks out 'roun' 
five hundret ter go. He picks me out, but my eran'ngw-he.. 
sez. dat he-will leave case she am 80 old an! Eeeoihet hates 

dat, But. fr doen't: say’ ve thin' -at alls 


ih * We.leaves: home in. kivered wagons, wid a heap walkin? 


Po in | "bout three weeks, iE mackeeny ‘wengtte ter. Rakeighs i: 
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You should have been ‘long on dat trip, honey; When we 
camps side of de road an! sleeps on de groun* ant cooks 
our rations at de camp fires. I think dat dat wus one spring 
'fore de surrender wus de nex’. 

" Marster Buek cerries us ter Boylan Avenue dar whar 
de bridge am now an' we camps fer a few days, but den he 
sen's us out ter» de Crabtree plantation. He also buys a 
place somners east o' Raleigh an’ sen's some dar. 

* I misses my gran'maw fer awhile, out at last Unele 
Green comes from Mississippi an' he sez dat grantmaw am daid, 
so 1 oretty guick stops worrin' over hit. 

" Marster ‘cides ter hire some o' us out, an' so I 
gits hired out ter Miss Mary Lee, who I wucks fer till she 
got so pore she can't feed me, den I is hired out ter Miss 
Sue Slake an' sent ter de Company Shop up above Durham. 

# Miss Mary wus good, but Miss Sue she whup me, so I 
runs away. I went barefooted an! bareheaded ter de train, 
en' I gits on. Atter awhile de conductor comes fer a ticket 
an' I ain't got nones He axes me whar I'se gwine an' I tells 
him home, so’he brung me on ter Raleighs . 

“t T went right home an' tol’ Mr. Buck det Mise Sue” 
whupped me, afi' dat I runned away. He said dat hit’wis all 
“sight, ant he hired*me out ter Mis4 Lee Hamilton who lived. 


dar on ¢z Fayetteville Street. 


whar I seed de first drunk man dat eber I seed. He put de a 
back o' his knife ginst my neck an' said dat he wus Byine 
ter cut my throate JI tell you dat I is knowed a drunk eber 
since dat time. 

"I wus drawin' water at de well at de end of 
Fayetteville Street when de Yankees comed. I seed’em ridin! 
up de street wid deir blue coats shinin' an' deir hosses 
steppin' high. I knowed dat I ought ter be skeered but I 
ain't, an' so I stands dar an' watches. | 

" Suddenly as dey passes de bank out rides two mens 
frum Wheeler's calvary an' dey gits tn de middle o' de street 
one of de hosses wheels back an' de man shot right at de 
vankees, den he flewed frum der. 

" Two of de Yankees retracts frum de army an' dey 
flies atter de Rebss When de Rebs git ter de Capitol one 0! dem 
flies down Morgan Street an’ one goes out Hillsboro Street 
wid de Yankees hot in behin' him. 

4a Dey ketched him out dar at de Hillsboro BoVaes: when 
his LOBE what wus already ‘tired, stumbles an' he falls ant 
hurts his leg. | | 
7 ‘see Durin' dat‘ time de big man wid de red hair what ae 

calls hi tpatnies brung his men up on de square an' sets under 
de_ trees an’ a gang. °! people comes Ups Nas nae 
: cas a “when ¢ dey brung de. young good, Lookin’ Reb up, ter de 
redheaded Gen! he uk :  Unet 5 you name Reb? * 
Led oy 8 sex 4 Robert Madan, | sir. ue: 


* What for did you done go an' shoot at my army?! - 

‘Case I hates de Yankees an' I wush dat dey wus daid 
in a pile.*, de Reb sez, an’ laughs. 

" De Gen'l done got his dander up now, an' he yells,® 
‘Carry de Heb sommers out'r sight o! de ladies an’ hang him.' 

the Reb laughs an' sez)kin'* oF you sir,' an' he waves 
goodbye ter de crowd an' dey carried him off a laughin’ fit 
ter kill. : 

" Dey hanged him on a ole oak tree in de Lovejoy grove, 
whar.. de Governor's mension am now standin’ an' dey buried 
him under de tree. 

" Way atter de war dey moved his skileton ter Oakwood 
Cemetery an' put him up a monument. His grave wus kivered 
wid flowers, an' de young ladies cry. 

" he died brave do', an' he kep' laughin’ till his 
neck broke. I wus dar an! seed nit, furdermore dar wus a 
gang of white ladies dar, so dey might as well a hanged him 
on de Capitol Square. 

t De Yankees wus good ter me, but hit shore wus hard 
ter git a gob do’, an’ so I ain't fared as good as I did ‘fore 
@e ware , | 

* ue. Buck wus good ter use Sometimes he'd lose his 
‘temper an' cuss, dem he'd say right quick, 'God forgive me, 
I praye' Dat man believed in ‘ligken . When de oberseer, 


George Harris, 'ud start ter beat a slave dey larned ter yell 


fer Mr. Buck an! make lak dey wus. gittin' kilt. ” 
" hir. Buek'd come stompin’ an’ yellin' ‘stop beatin’ 
dat nigger. : | 
* Course dis rufint de slaves, case dey could talk lak 
dey pleased ter Mr. Harris, an' iffen dey could yell loud nuff 
dey ain't got no whuppin'. 
| " Yessum, I'se glad slavery am over; .we owns dis 
home an* some chickens, but we shore does need de ole age 
pension. I'se got two fine gran'sons, but let me tell you 
dey needs ter wuck harder, eat Lest an! drink less. Lon de 
count o' dem boys I wants de ABC Stores so's dey won't drink fe 
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CHANEY EEVS 


oO years old. 104 Cotton Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"My age, best of my recollection, is asout eighty years. 
i wus "bout eight years ole when de Yankees come through. 
Chillun in dem days wus not paid much mind like dey is now. 
Mite chillun nor niger chillun wis not spiled by tenshun. 

"I got enouzh to eat to live on an' dat wus ‘bout all 
I keered 'bout. Des so I could git a little to eat and could 
play all de time. I stayed outen de way of de grown folks. 
No, chillun wus not noticed likedey is now. 

"T heard de -rown folks talkin' "bout de Yankees. De 
niggers called ‘em blue jackets. Den one mornin', almost 'fore 
I knowed it, de yard wus full of tem. Dey tried to ride de 
hosses in de house, dey caught de chickens, killed de shoats 
and took de horses an' anythin: else dey wanted. Dey give de 
nigger hardtack a pickled meat. I 'members eating some 
of de meat, I didn't like. 

"We had reasonably good food, clothin', and warm log 
houses wid stick an! dirt chimleys. De houses wus warm enough 


all de time in winter, and dey didn't leak in rainy weather 


neither. 


"Dere wus a lot of slaves an' marster an' missus wus 
good to father an' mother. When dey had a cornshuckin! we 
slaves hada good time, plenty to eat, whiskey for de grown 


folks and a rastlin' match after de corn wus shucked. 
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A nigger dat shucked a red ear of corn got a extra drink of 
whiskey. Dat wus de custom in dem days. | 

"No prayermeetin:'s wus allowed on de plantation but 
we went to Salem to white folks church and also to white folks. 
church at Cary. | . 

"Dey whupped mother tcause she tried to learn to read, 
no books wus allowed. Mother said dat if de blue jackets had 
not come sooner or later I would have got de eth. 

"Mother belonged to Sam Atkins who owned a plantation 
about ten miles down de Ramkatte Road in Wake County. Father 
pelonged to Turner Utley and father wus named Jacob Utley and 
mother wus named Lucy Utley. My maiden name wus Chaney Utley. 
Dey wurked from sun to sun on de plantation. 

When de surrender come father an' mother come to town 
an' stayed about a year an’ den went back to ole marster's 
plantation. Dey wus fed a long time on hardtack and pickled 
meat, by de Yankees, while in town. Dey stayed a long time 
wid ole marster when dey got back. Mother wis his cook. 

Rats got after mother in town an' shewent back to 

marsters an! tole him "bout it an! tole him she had come 
back home, dat she wus fraid to stay in town an’ marster jes' 
laughted an! tole us all to come right in. He tole mother 
to go an! cook us all sumptin to eat an' she did. We wus 
all glad to git back home. 

“IT wus too little to wurk much but I played a lot an? 
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swept yards. We drank water outen gourds ant marster would 
tell me to bring him a gourd full of cool water when he wus 
settin' in his arm chair on de porch. I thought big of 
waitin' on marster, yes, dat I did. 

"Dere wus fourteen of us in family, father, mother 
ant twelve chilluns. Dere is three of us livin’, two of de 
poys an’ me. 

"Slavery wus a dese thing from what I knows ‘bout it. 
‘while I liked de Yankees wid dere purty clothes, I didn't 
like de way dey took marster'’s stuff ant I tole ‘em so. Mother 
made me hush. Dey took chickens, .eat, hogs an' horses. 

"We finally left ole marster's plantation an' moved 
gest a little way over on another plantation. Mother an' 
father died there. ; 

"T married Sam Hews in Wake County when I wus fifteen 
years old. I had no children. After we wus married we 
stayed on de farm a year or two den we moved to Raleigh. We 
have wurked for white folks ever since, an’ I am still 
wurkin' for fem now all I am able. I washes an' irons clothes. 
Sometimes I can't wasi, I ain't able, but I does de bes’ I 


can. De white folks is still good to me an' I likes ‘em." 
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Joe High interviewed May 18, 1937 has long been one of the 
pest independent gardners in Raleizh, working variously 
oy the hour or day. | 

"My name igs Joe High. I lives at 527 So. Haywood St. 
Raleigh, N. C. Now dere is one thing I want to know, is 
dis thing goin’ to cost me anything. Hold on a minute, 
and le' me see. I want to be square, and I must be square. 
Wow let me see, le’ me see sumpin'. Sometimes folks come 
nere and dey writes and writes; den dey asts me, is you 
goin’ to pay dis now? What will it cost? Well, if it 
costs nothin' I'll gib you what I knows. 

whet me git my Bible. I wants to be on de square, 
bécause I got to taace here some of dese days. Dis is 
a record from de slave books. I've been tryin’ to Sit my 
direct age for 35 years. My cousin got my —s I wuz 
porn April 10, 1857. My mother's name wuz Sarah High. 
Put down when she wuz born, Oct. 24, 1824. This is from 
the old slave books. We both belonged to Green High, the 
young master. ‘he old master, I mebber seed him; but I 
saw old missus, Mis* Laney High. The old master died be- 
fore E woz born. We Tived tito milew north uv Zebulon. 


You know where Zebulon is in Wake County? T had two 
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prothers, one brother named Taylor High, ‘nother named 
nuffin High. hy sister died mighty young. She come here 
wrong; she died. I 'member seeing my umile take her to 
i Poctiee ea 
the grave yard. I don't know whe're there 's enny rec'tord 
ot her or not. 

"My work in slavery tines wuz ridin’ behin' my Missus, 
Clara Griffin, who wuz myold missus' sister's daughter. 
whe came to be our missus. ivhen she went visiting I rode 
oshind her. I also looked atter de arden, kept chickens 
cut uv de garden, and minded de table,-fanned flies off 
de table. They were cod to us. Be: whunped us some- 
time. I wuz not old enough to do no fiel't work. 
; "One time I slep' late. It wuz in the fall uv the 
year. The other chilluns had lef! when I sot up. I went 
out to look for ‘tem. when I crossed the tater paten I 
seen the Sround cracked and I dug in to see what cracked it. 
I found a tater and kept digvin’ till I due it up. I 
carried it to the house. They had a white woman for a 
cook that year. I carried the tater and showed it to her. 
ohe took me and the tater and told me to come on. We 
went from the kitchen to the great house and she showed 
the tater to the old missus sayin', *Look here missus, Joe 


has been stealin’ taters. Here is the tater he stole’. 


Cld missus said, ‘Joe belongs to me, the tater belongs to 


me, take it back and cook it for him. When the cook cooked 
vhe tater she asked me for half uv it. I gave it to her. 
it I had known den lak I knows now, she wuz tryin! to git 
ae to git a whoppin ' I wouldn't ‘er sive her none uv dat 
tater.! ) 
“There were some frame houses, an part log houses. 

J@ called tem the darkey houses. The master's house wuz 
called 'the creat house'. We had very good places to 
sleep and plenty to eat. I vot plenty uv potlickey peas, 
and pumpkins. All us little darkies e't out uv one bowl. 
“e@ used mussel shells, got on the branch, for szoons. Dey 
must not er had no spoons or sumpin. The pea fowls roosted 
on de great house evey night. I didn't know whut money 
nor matches wuz neither. | 

i "member seein’ Henry High, my first cousin, ketch 
a pike once, but I never done no fishin' or huntin'. I 
‘member seein’ the grown folks start off possum huntin!' 
at night, but I did not go. 

"I wore wooden bottom shoes and I wore only a shirt. 
I went in my shirt tail until I wuz a great. big boy, “Many 
years atter Save There were 50 or more slaves on the 
plantation. Old women wove cloth on looms. We ie 
made syrup, cane syrup, with a cane mill. We carried our 


corn to°Fester's M11 down on Little River to have it © 


ground. It wuz called Little River den; I don*t know whut 
it is called in dis day. 

"There wuz a block in de yard, where missus got up 
on her horse. There were two steps to it. Slaves were 
sold from this block. I 'member seein’ them sold from 
this block. George High wuz one, but they got him back. 

"Dey did not teach us anything about books; dey did 
not teach us anything about readin’ and writin’. I went 
to church at the Eppsby Church near Buffalo, not. far from 
Wakefield. We sat in a corner to ourselves. 

ty brother Taylor ran away. Young master sent him 
word to come on back home; he won't goin’ to whup him, 
anc he come back. Yes, he come back. | 

“We played the games uv marbles, blind fold, jumpin' 
and racin', and jumpin’ the rope. The doctor looked atter 
us when we were sick, sometimes, Sut it wuz mostly done 

by old women. Dey ; Zot erbs and dey gib ws. wormfuge . Dey 
“worked us out. I wuz not old enough to pay much Nae ers 
to de doctor's name. 

"I tmembers one day my young master, Green High, and 
me woz standin? in de front yard when two men come down 
the avenue from de main road to the house. Dey wanted 
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to anow how fer ity wuz to Green High’s. Master told tem 


it wuz about 2 miles away and gave Fem the direction. Dey - 


were Yankees. Bey got on their horses and left. Bey didn't 


know lg wuz. talking to Green High then. When dey left, 


master left. I dian't see him no more in a long time. Soon 
next day the yard wuz full uv Yankee soldiers. I "members 
how de buttons on dere uniforms shined. Dey got corn, meat, 
chickens, and eveything Peg. wanted. Dey didn't burn the 
house. 

"Qld man Bert Doub or Domb kept nigger hounds. When 
a nigver run away he would ketch him ‘or de master. De 
master would send atter him and his dogs when a nigger 
run away. I tmember one overseer, a Negro, Hamp High and 
another Coff High. Nobody told me nothin' about being free 
end I knowed nothin*® 'bout whut it meant. 

HT married Rosetta Hinton. She belonged to the Hintons 
during slavery. She is deads she's been dead fourteen 
years. We were married at her mother*s home; the river 
plantation belonging to the Hintons. I wuz married by a 
preacher at this home. Atter the wedding we had good 
things to eat and we played games. All stayed there that 
night and next day we went back to whar I wuz workin’ on 
de Gen. Cox's farm. I wuz workin’ dere. We had 6 chillun. 
Two @fed at birth. All are dead except one in Durham named 
Tommie High and one in New York City. Tommie High works in 


~ 


a wheat mill. Eadie High is a cashermiser, (calciminer) 


© * 


wht slavery wuz right. I felt that this wuz the 


aig 


way things had to go, the way they were fixed to go. I 

wuz satisfied. The white folks treated me all right. (ay 
young missus loved me and I loved her. She whupped me 
sometimes. JI think just for fun sometimes, when I wuz ridin! 
behind her, she would tell me to vut my arms around her 

and hold to her apron strinzs. One day she wuz Ssictin 

on the side saddle; I wuz sittin' behind hers She wud 

try to git old Dave, the horse she wuz a ridin to walk; 

she would say, *Ho Dave', den J wud kick de horse in de 

side and she wud keep walkin’ on. She asked me, ‘Joe, 


_why does Dave not want to stop?' | 


a 


"IT saw a lot of Yankees, I wuz afraid of ‘em. 
They called us Johnnie, Susie, and tole us they wouldn't. 
hurt us’ 

"T think Abraham Lincoln is all right, I guess, the 
way he saw it. I think he was like I wuz as a boy from what 
I read, and understand; he wuz like me jest the way he saw 
things » iL liked the rules, and ways of my old master and 
missus, while the Yankees and Abraham Lincoln gave me more 
rest. 

“How did I learn to read? Atter de war I studies. 


T wonts ter read delhymms an' songs. I jis picks up de 


readin’ myself. 


Te 


NItts quare to me, I cannot remember one word my 
‘mother ever said to me, not nary a word she said can I 
remember. I remember she brought me hot potiicker and 

“bread down to the house of mornings when I wuz small; but 


T'se peen tryin to 'member some words she spoke to me 


sent 1 eain'ts 
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SUSAN HIGH 
519 Haywood Street 
Raleigh, N. C. 

‘My name is Susan High. I wis born in June. I am 
70 years old. My mother wus named Piety an! she belonged to 
de ole man Giles Underhill before de surrender. My father he 
wus Geroge Merritt an' he belonged to Ben Merritt, Ivan Proctor's 
grandfather. Dey lived on a plantation near Bagle Rock, Wake 
County. Dey called de creek near by Mark's Creek. 

"My parents said dat dey had a mighty hard time, an't 
dat durin' slavery time, de rules wus mighty strict. De hours 
of work on de farm wus from sun to sun wid no time ‘cept at 
Christmas and at lay-by time, 4th of July for anything but 
work. Dey were not 'lowed no edication, and very little time 
to go to churche Sometimes de went to de white folks church. 
Mother said dey whupped de slaves if dey broke de rules. 

"Dey said de overseers were worse den de slave owners. 
Deoverseers were ginerally white men hired by de marster. My 
father said dey had poor white men to overseer, and de slave 
owner would go on about his business and sometimes didn't 
know an' didn't eben care how mean de overseer wus to de slaves. 

"Dere wus a lot o' things to drink, dey said, cider, 
made from apples, whiskey, an' brandy. Dey said peaple didn't 
notice it lak dey do now, not many got drunk, cause dere wus | 


plenty of it. Father said it wus ten cents a quart, dat is de 
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whiskey made outen corn, and de brandy wus cheap too. 

"Dey said de clothes were wove, an' dat mos' chillun 
went barefooted, an' in dere shirt tails; great big boys, 
goin' after de cows, and feedin' de horses, an! doin' work 
around de house in dery shirt tails. Grown slaves got one 
pair o' shoes a year an' went barefooted de res' o' de time. 
Biscuit wus a thing dey seldom vote 

WYyomen cleared land by rollin! logs into piles and 
pilin't brush in de new grounds. Dey were 'lowed patches,but 
Gey used what dey made to eat. Daddy said dey didn't have 
time to fish and hunt any. Dey were too tired for dat. Dey 
had to work so hard. 

"Daddy said ne wus proud o! freedom, but wus afraid 
to cwn fee Dey prayed fer freedom secretly. iwhen de Yankees 
come daddy savea a two horse wa:on load of meat for marster 
by takin' it off in ce swamp and hidin' it, an' den marster 
wouldn't give him nary bit uv it. After de surrender, dey 
turned him out wid a crowd o! little chillun wid out a thing. 
Dey give him nothin'. My mother saved her marster's life, 
Charles Underhill. 

"Well you see he wus takin’ care uv a lot o! meat 
and whiskey for Dick Jordon, an' de Yankees come an' he treated 
‘em from whiskey he had in a bottle, an' tole tem he had no 
mores Dey searched his home an' found it in a shed room, an! 


. den dey said dey were goin' to kill him for tellin' tema lie. 
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She herd 'em talkin! and she busted tnrouzh de crowd and told 
‘em dat de stuff belonzed to anudder man and dat her marster 
wus not lyin', an' not to hurt 'im. De Yankees said, 'You 
have saved dis ole son of a bitch, we won't kill 'em den.! 
Dey took all de meat, whiskey, an' everything dey wanted. 
Marster promised mother a cow, and calf, a SOW, and pigs for 
what she had done for him an' to stay on an! finish de crop. 
when de fall o!' de year come he did not give her de wrappin's 
o' her finser. Dat's what iny mudder tole me. We wus teached 
to call tem mammie anc pappie. I is swine to tell you just 
zackly like it is we were tauzht dese things. I wants to be 
pasidefily right in what I tell you. 

Nie lef' aat place an! manmie an' pappie farmed wid 
Solomon Morgan a Free Issue for several years. De family 
had typhoid fever an' five were down with it at one time. 
But Ge Lawd will provide. Sich as dat makes me say people 
wont die till deir time cones. Dere is some mighty good 
white people in dis place in America, and also bad. If it 
hadn't been for ‘tem we colored folks woula have ben ina 
mighty bad fix. We got our jobs and help from tem to git 
us to de place we are ate Dr. Henry Montague doctored us 
and none died. It wusn't dere time to go. No, no, hit wisn't 
de:y time to go. We then moved back to Marster's for a year, 


ana then we moved to Rolesville in Wake County. 
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"IT married aden and moved to Raleigh. I married 
Robert High.e He is dead. He been dead "bout 30 yearse 
I don't know much ‘pout Abraham Lincoln I think he wus a 
Tine man. Wr. Roosevelt's ideas is fine if he can carry 
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KITTY HILL . 


329 West South Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"T tole you yisterday dat my age wus 76 years old, but 
my daughter come home, an' I axed her *hout it an* she say BY 
is 77 years old. I don't know exactly the date but I wus born 
in April. I wos a little girl 'bout five years ole when de 
surrender come, but I don't ‘member anything much ‘bout de 
Yankees. | 

"I wus born in Virginia, near Petersburg, an’ mother said 
de Yankees had been hanging 'round dere so long dat a soldier 
wus no sight to nobody. 

t' Bout de time de Yankees come I 'member hearin’ dem talk 
thout de surrender. Den a dew man by the name of Isaac Long 
come to Petersburg, bought us an’ brought us to Chatham County 
to a little country town, named Pittsboro. Ole man Isaac Long 
run a store an' kept a boarding house. We stayed on de lot. 
My mother cooked. We stayed there a long time atterde war. 
Father wus sent to Manassas Gap at the beginning of de war 
and 1 do not *member ever seein’ him. ‘ . 

"ty mother wus named Viney Jeffergon ant my father wus 
named Thomas Jeffergon, We flonged to the “Jeffersons there 
end we | wept: by the name of Jefferson when we wus sold and 


brought, to H.C. L do not ‘member. my grandparents on ay mother's 
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or father's side. Mother had one boy an’ three girls. The 
boy wus named Robert, an' the girls were Kate, Rosa and Kitty. 
Merster Long bought mother an' all de chilluns, but mother 
never seed father anymore atter he wus sent off tode war. 

"T married Green Hill in Chatham County. I married 
nim at Moncure about nine miles from Pittsboro. We lived at 
Moncure and mother moved there an'we lived together for a 
long time. When we left Moncure.we come ter Raleigh. Mother 
had died long time 'fore we left Moncure, Chatham County. We 
moved ter Raleigh atterde World War. 

Mother used ter tell we chilluns stories of patterollers 
ketchin' niggers an' whuppin' ies an' of how some of de men 
outrun de patterollers an' got away. Dere wus a song dey 


used to sing, it went like dis. Yes sir, hat hal I wants ter 


tell you dat song, here it is: 'Somefolks say dat a nigger 
“wont steal, I caught two in my corn field, one had a bushel, 
one had a peck, an' one had souewsana: strung fround his neck. 
_'Run nigger run, Patteroller ketch you, run nigger run like 
you did de udder aay." ) . 

My mother said she wus treated good. Yes she said dey 
wus good ter her in Virginia. Mother s@id de slave men on de 
Jefferson plantation iri Virginia would steal de hosses ter 
ride ter dances at night. One time a hoss dey stole ant rode 
ter a dance fell dead an’ dey tried ter tote. him home. Mother 


laughted a lot about dat. I heard my mother say dat de cavalry 
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soulbern foiks wus bout de meanest in de war. She talked a 
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lot about heeler' s sepa oysoxs 

"Dere wus a lot of stealin' ant takin' meat, silver, 
stock an' anything. Hosses, cows an’ chickens jist didn't 
have no chance if a Yankee laid his eyes on tem. A Yankee 
wus pisen to a yard full of fowls. Dey killed turkeys, 
chickens and geese. Now dats de truth. kother said de 
Yankees skinned turkeys, chickens and geese ‘fore dey cooked 
tem. Sometimes dey would shoot a hog an’ jist take de hams 
an' leave de rest dere tc spile. Dey would kill a cow, cut 
off de quarters an’ leave de rest ter rot. 

Nother said no prayer meetings wus allowed ce slaves in 
Virginia where she stayed. Dey turned pots down ter kill 
de noise an' held meetings at night. Dey had niggers ter 
watch an' give de alarm if dey saw de white folks comin’. 

Dey always looked out for patterollers. Dey were not allowed 
any edication an' mother could not read and write nuther. 

"UT tmember de Ku Klux an' how dey beat people. One 
night a man got away from 'em near whar we lived in Chatham 
County. He lived out in de edge of de woods; and whend ey 
knocked onde door he jumped out at a back window in his 
night clothes wid his pants in his hands an* outrun ‘em. Dere 
wus rocks in de woods whar he run an’ dat nigger jist tore 
his feet up. Dey went ter one nigger's house up dere an’ 


de door wus barred up. Dey got a ax an' cut a hole in de door. 


ar 
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When de hole got big enough de nigger blarmed down on tem wid 
a gun an'* shot one of dere eyes out. You know de Ku Klux went 
disguised an* when dey got ter your house dey would say in a fine 


yoice, Ea Klux, Ku Klux, Ku Klux, Ku Klux. ¢ Some people say dey 
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[are in slavery now an' dat de niggers never been in nothin’ 
elses but de way some of it wus I believe it wus a bad thing. 


Some slaves fared all right though an' had a good time an' 


liked slavery." 
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J&RRY HINTON 


"My full name is Jerry Hinton. I wus borned in Feb- 

ruary, 1855. I am not able ter work. I work all I can. 
I am trying ter do de best I can ter help myself. Yes, 
just tryin' ter do sumpin, ain't able ter work much.. I 
am ruptured, an’ old. My old house looks "bout old as I 
do, it's "bout to fall down, ain't able ter fix it up. 
It needs repairing. I ain't able ter make no repairs. 

"T wus born on a plantation in Wake County. My mas- 
ter wus Richard Seawell, an’ Missus wus named Adelaide. 
His plantation wus on Neuse River. He had two plantations, 
but I wus a little boy, an’ don’t remember how many acres 
in de plantation or how many slaves. There wus a lot of 
tem thot. I would foilow master ‘round an’ look up in his 
face so he would give me biscuit an’ good things ter eat. 

"My mother, before marriage,wus named Silvia Seawell, 
an' father wus named Andrew Hinton. Atter they wus mar- 
ried mother went by the name of Hinton, my father's famn- 
ily name. I had--I don't know--mos* anything wus good ter 
me. Master brought me biscuit an' I thought that wus the 
greatest thing at all. Yes, I got purty good food. 
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Our clothes wus not fine, but warm. I went barefooted 
mos* o' the time, an' in summer I went in my shirt tail. 

“Dey called de slave houses 'quarters', de house 
where de overseer lived wus de 'Overseer's House*. Mas- 
ter had a overseer to look atter his men; De overseer 
wus named Bridgers. De house where Master lived wus de 
'Great House!. . 

"Dey would not allow us any books. I Samet read 
an’ write. I have seen de patterollers, but I neber 
saw 'em whip nobody; but I saw 'em lookin’ fer somebody 
ter whup. I've neber seen a slave sold. I've neber seen 
a jail fer slaves or slaves in chains. I have seen 
master whup slaves though. I wus neber whupped. Dey 
wrung my ears an’ pulled my nose to punish me. 

“Dere wus no churches on de plantation, but we had 
prayer meetin's in our homes. We went to de white folks 
church. My father used to take me by de hand an‘ carry 
me ter church. Daddy belonged ter de Iron Side Baptist 
Church. We called our fathers ‘daddy' in slavery time. 
Dey would not let slaves call deir fathers ‘father’. 

Dey called ‘em ‘daddy’ an' white children called deir 
father, 'Pa*. I didn't work any in slavery time, ‘cept 
feed pigs, an' do things fer my master; waited on him. 


I went ‘round wid him a lot, an* I had rather see him 
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come on de plantation any time dan to see my daddy. I 
do not remember any possums or other game being eaten at 
our house. Ido not remember eber goin’ a-fishin durin! 
slavery time. 

"Master had two boys ter go off ter de war. Dey car- 
ried tem off ter de war. I don’t know how many children 
dey had, but I remember two of 'em goin' off ter de war. 
Dont know what became of ‘em. 

"I shore remember de Yankees. Yes sir, Ha! ha! I shore 
remember dem. Dem Yankees tore down an’ drug out ever'thing, 
“dey come across. Dey killed hogs, an' chickens. Dey took 
only part of a hog an’ lef* de rest. Dey shot cows, an!’ 
sometimes jest cut off de hind quarters an' lef’ de rest. 
Dey knocked de heads out of de parrilf's of molasses. Dey 
took horses, cows an' eber'thing, but they did not hurt 
any’ o' de children. Dey wus folks dat would tear down things. 

*Atter de surrender my mother moved over on de plan- 
tation where my father stayed. We stayed dere a long time, 
an* den we moved back to Richard Seawell's, old master's 
plantation, stayin’ dere a long time. Den we moved to 
Jessie Taylor's place below Raleigh between Crabtree Creek 
an't Neuse River. When we lef* Taylor's we moved ter Banner 
Dam northeast of Raleigh near Boone's Pond. Mother an’ 


father both died dere. Atter leaving dere I come here. 
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I have lived in Oberlin ebery since. Guess I'll die here; 
if I can-it de money to pay my taxes, I know I will die 
here. 

"I think slavery wus good because I wus treated all 
right. J think I am ‘bout as much a slave now as ever. 

"I don't think any too much o! Abraham Lincoin, Jeff 
Davis or any o' dem men. Don't know much 'bout>'em. Guess 
Mr. Roosevelt is all right. Bout half the folks both black 
an' white is slaves an' don't know it. When I wus a slave 
I had nothin’ on me, no responsibility on any of us, only 
to work. Didn't have no taxes to pay, neber had to think 
whur de next meal wus comin' from. 

"Dis country is in a bad fix. "Looks like sumptin 
got to be done someway or people, a lot of ‘em, are goin! 
to parish to death. Times are hard, an' dey is gettin" 
worse. Don't know how I am goin' to make it, if I don't 
git some help. We been prayin' fer rain. Crops are done 
injured, but maybe de Lawd will help us. Yes, I trust in 
de Lawd. . 

"I been married twice. I married Henritta Nunn first, 
an’ den Henritta Jones. I had three children by first 
marriage, an’ none | second marriage. My wife is over 
seventy years old. We have a hard time making enough to 


git a little sumptin to eat. I wus mighty glad to see 
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you when you come up dis mornin’, an' I hopes what I have 
told you will help some one to know how bad we need help. 
I feels de Lawd will open up de way. Yes sir, I do. 
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MARTHA ADELINE HINTON 


_#2--Star St., Route 2, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


"I wus born May 3, 1861 at Willis Thompson's plantation 
in Wake County about fifteen miles from Raleigh. He wus my 


marster ant his wife Muriel wus my missus. My father's name 
wus Jack Emery an' mother's name was BEBeENS Emery « iy 
mother beronseg to Willis Thompson and my father belonged to 
Hphriam Emery. Mother stayed with my marster's married 
daughter. She married aonney. K. Moore. 

"Marster had three children, all girls; dere names wus 
Hargaret, Caroline and Nancy. There wus only one slave house 
dere ‘cause dey only had one Slave whur my mother stayed. 
warster Thompson had five slaves on his plantation. He wus 
good to slaves but his wife wus rough. We had a rgsonably 
good place to sleep an' fair sumptin to eat. You sees I wus 
mighty young anf I members very Little ‘bout some things in 
slavery but from what my mother an father tole me since de 
war it wus just "bout middlin' lLivin' at marster's. Slaves 
wore homemade clothés an! shoes. De shoes had wooden bottoms - 
but most slave chilluns went barefooted winter an' summer till 


| dey wus, ole ‘nough to go to work. De first pair of shoes I 


~ wore my daddy made ‘em. I ‘member it weld. | I will never 


~ furgit, it, I wus 80 pleased wid ‘em. | All Slaye ehillun tT 


re anything Fhout. wore. homemade clothes ant went barefooted, 


" most of the time ant bareheaded too. 

"tT member de Yankees an' how dey had rods searchin! for money 
an’ took things. I members a Yankee goin' ae mother an' sayin' 
we wus free. When he lef' missus come an' axed her what he say 
to her an* mother tole missus what he said an' missus says 'No 
ne didn't tell you you is free, you jes axed him wus you free.' 
Father was hired out to Frank Page of Cary. He wus cuttin cord 
wood for him, when he heard de Yankees wus coming he come home. 
when he got dere de Yankees had done been to de. house an! gone. 

'Durin' slavery dey tried to sell daddy. De speculator wus 
dere an* daddy suspicion sumpin. His marster tole him to go an' 
shuck some corn. Dey aimed to git him in de corn crib an' den 
tie him an* sell him but when he got to the crib he kept on 
goin'. He went to Jr. Henry Buffaloe’s an* stayed two weeks den 
he went back home. Dere wus nuthin! else said ‘bout sellin 
him. Dey wanted to sell him an' buy a ‘oman so dey could have a 
lot of slave chilluns cause de ‘oman could multiply. Dey hired 
men aut py the year to contractors to cut cord wood an’? build 
railroads. Father wus hired out dat way. Ole man Rome Harp wus 
hired out day way. He belonged to John Harp. _ . 

"Daddy said his marster never did hit him but one blow. Daddy 
said he wurked hard every day, an! done as near right as he knowed | 
how to do in every thane His marster got mad an‘ hit him wid a 


- Long switch. Den daddy tole him he wis workin’ ee he could for 


- him an dat he was not goin’ ‘to take a whuppin. | marster walked 


oft ant dat 1 wus de last of at, ant he never’ tried to wap him again. 
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ROBERT HINTON 
420 Smith Street, Raleigh, N. Ce 

"My name is Robert Hintone I ain't able to work, 
ain't been able to do any work in five years. My wife, Mary 
Hinton, supports me by workin' with the WPA. She was cut 
off las! May. Since she has had no job, we have to live on 
what she makes with what little washin' she gets from de 
white folks, an' a little help from charity; dis ain't much. 
Dey give you for one week, one half peck meal, one pound 
meat, one pound powdered milk, one half pound o!' coffee. 
Dis is what we zit for one week. 

"tl wus borned in 1856 on de Fayetteville Road three 
miles from Raleizh, south. I belonged to Lawrence Hinton. 
iy missus wus namec Jane Hinton. De Hintons had 'bout 
twenty slaves on de plantation out dere. Dey had four 
chillun, de boy Ransom an! three sirls: Belle, Annie an' 
Miss Marys. All are dead Dut one, Miss Mary is livin' yit. 
My mother wus named Liza Hinton an' my father wus named 
Bob Hinton. My gran'mother wis named Mary Hinton an! 
sran'father Harry Hinton. 

"We had common food in slavery time, but it wus 
well fixed up, an’ we were well clothed. We had a good 


place to sieep, yes sir, a zood place to sleep. We worked 
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from sumrise to sunset under overseers. Dey were good to 

use I wus small at dat time. I picked up sticks in de yard 
an' done some work around de house, but when dey turned dezr 
backs I would be playin' most o' de time. We played shootin! 
marbles, an’ runnin' an'* jumpin'. We called de big house 

de dwelling house an' de slave quarters de slave houses. 

Some of 'em were in marster's yard and some were outside. 
Dey give all de families patches and gardens, but dey did 
not sell anything. 

“We had prayer meetin' in our houses when we got 
ready, but dere were no churches for niggers on de plantation. 
We had dances and other socials durin' Christmas times. Dey 
give us de Christmas holidays. 

"No sir, dey did not whup me. I wus mighty young. 
Dey didn't work chillun much. I have seen 'em whup de 
grown ones do'. I never saw a slave sold and never saw 
any in chains. Dey run away from our plantation but dey 
come back again. William Brickell, Sidney Cook, Willis 
Hinton all run away. I don't know why dey all run ee 
but some run away to keep from being whupped. 

"I have lived in North Carolina all my life, right 
here in Wake County. We used to set gums and catch rabbits, 
set traps and caught patridges and doves. 


cad 
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"Yes sir, I went blindin'. I 'members gittin' a 
big light an' jumpin' ‘round de bresh heaps, an' when a 
pira come out we frailed him down. We went zsigging fish 
too. We found ‘em lying on de bottom o! de creeks an' ponds 
at night, an' stuck de giz in 'em an' pulled 'em out. | 

"De white folxs, ole missus, teached us de catechism, 
but dey didn't want you to learn to read and write. I can 
read and write now; learned ee de surrender. Sometimes 
we went to de white folks church. I don't know any songse 

"When we got sick our boss man sent for a doctor, . 
Dr. Burke Haywood, Dr. Johnson, or Dre Hill. 

"I 'members when de North folks and de Southern 
folks wus fightin'. De Northern soldiers come in here on 
de Fayetteville Road. I saw 'em by de hundreds. Dey had 
colored folks soldiers in blue clothes too. In de mornin! 
white soldiers, in de evenin' colored soldiers; dat& de 
way dey come to town. 

"I married first Almeta Harris. I had six children 
by her. Second, I married Mary Jones. She is my wife now. 
We had six children. My wife is now 65 years old and she 
has to support me. I am done give out too much to work any 
more. 

"Yes sir, that I have seen de patterollers, but ny 
old boss didn't 'low 'em to whup his niggers. Marster give 


his men passes. 
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"IT know when de Ku Klux wus here, but I don't know 
much about ‘em. 

"l thought slavery wus a bad thing 'cause all slaves 
did not fare alike. It wus all right for some, but bad for 
some, so it wus a bad thing. 

"Tl joined the church because I got religion and 
thought the church might help me keep it. 

"I think Abraham Lincoln wus a good man, but I 


likes Mr. Roosevelt; he is a good man, a good man." 
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WILLIAM GEORGE HINTON 


Star Street, R.F.D. # 2, Box 171 


“I wus born in Wake County in de year 1659, August 28th. 
I 'members seeing de Yankees, it seems like a dream. One 
come along ridin' a mule. Dey sed he wus a Yankee bummer, a 
man dat went out ragin on peoples things. Hé found out whur 


the thines wus located ant carried tie rest there. The bummers 


‘stole for de army, chickens, hogs, an’ anything they could 
’ ’ ’ we 


take. Atter de bummer come along in a few minutes de whole 
clace wus crowded wid Yankees. De blue coats wus everywhere 
I could look. 

"Warster didn't have but five slaves, an' when de Yankees 
come dere wus only me an' my oldest sister dere. All de white 
folks had left except missus and her chillun. Her baby wus 
only three weeks ole then. 

"A Yankee come to my oldest sister an' said, ‘Whur is dem 
horses?" He pulled out a large pistol an' sed, 'Tell me whur 
dem horses is or I will take your damn sweet life,’ Marster 
hid de horses an' sister didn't know, she stuck to it she didn't 
know an* de Yankees didn't shoot. - 

"Dey come back, de whole crowd, de next day an’ made 


marster pring in his horses. Dey took de horses an’ bought 


“some chickens an? paid for tem, den dey killed an' took de 
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rest. Halha! dey shore done dat. Paid for some an? took 
ce rege. | 

"I seed de Yankees atter de surrender. Dey wud stay ing 
at de ole Soldiers Home on New Bern Avenue. One day mother 
carried me there to sell to ‘em. One time she went there an! 
she had a rooster who wus a game. His eyes wus out from 
fighting another game rooster belonging to another person near 
our home, Mr. Emory Sewell. She carried de rooster in where 
dere wus a sick Yankee. De Yankee took him in his hands ant 
de rooster crowed. He give mother thirty-five cents for him. 
De Yankee said if he could crow an’ his eyes out he wanted 
him. He said, he called dat spunk. 

"Dere wus a man who wus a slave dat belonged to kr. 
Kerney Upchurch come along riding a mule. My oldest sister, 
de one de Yankees threatened, tole him de Yankees are up 
yonder. He said, 'Dad lim de Yankees.' He went on, when he 
got near de Yankees dey tole hir: to halt." Instead of haltin! 
he sold out runnin’ the mule fur de ole field. Der wus a 
gang of young fox hounds dere. When he lit out on de mule, 
dey thought he wus.goin' huntin' so dey took out atter hin, 
jest like dey wus atter a fox. Some of de Yankees shot at 
him, de others just almost died a laughin’. 

"We didn't git much to eat. Mother said it ws missus 


fault, she wus so stingy. 
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"We had homemade clothes an' wooden bottom shoes for 
de grown folks, but chillun did not wear shoes den, dey went 
parefooted. 

"All de slaves lived in one house built about one hundred 
yards from the great house, marsters house wus called the great 
mouse. 

"iy father wus named Robin Hinton an' Yiy mother wis named 
Dafney Hinton. iy father belonged to Setsy Ransom Hinton 
ant mother belonged first to Reddin Cromb in Lenoir County an! 
then to James Thomoson of Wake County. I wus borned after 
rother wus brought to Wake County. Marster had one boy named 
Beuregard, four girls, Gareiine, Alice, Lena and Nellie. I 
do not remember my grandparents. 

"IT saw a slave named Lucinda, soli to ole man Askew, a 
speculator, by Kerney Upchurch. I seed 'em carry her off. 

"One of de slave men who belonged to ole man Burl Temples 
wus sent to wurk for Mr. Temples! son who had married. His 
missus put him to totin’ water before goin’ to wurk in de 
mornin'. Three other slaves toted water also. He refused to 
tote water an* ran. She set de blood hounds atter him an? 
caught him near his home, which wus his ole marster'e house. 
Ole marster's son.come out, an' wouldn't let ‘emwhup hin, an! 
they wouldn't make him go back. 

"Missus Harriet Temples wus a terrible Foman, a slave 


Jest couldn't suit her. De slave dat run away from young 


marster wus finally sent back. His marster give him a shoulder 
of meat before he left. He hung it in a tree. ifissus tole 

him to put it in the smoke house. He refused, sayin’ he would 
see it no more. ~ 

"A slave by the name of Sallie Temples run away ‘cause 
her missus, Mary femples, wus so mean to her. She stuck hot 
irons to her. Made ‘em drink milk an! things for punishment . 
is what my mother ant father said. Sallie never did come back. 
Nobody never did know what vecome of her. 

“Soon as de war wus over father an! mother left dere 
marsters. Dey went to Mr. Tom Bridgers. We lived on de farm 
atter dis. Mother cooked, sister ant I wurked on de farm. 
Sister plowed like a man. De first help my mammy-got wus from 
de Yankees, it wus pickle meat an! hardtack. I wus wid her 
an' dey took me in an' sive me some clothes. hiother drawed 
from em @ long time. We have farmed most our lives. Some-~ 
times we worked as hirelinzs and den as share croppers. I 


think slavery wus ab ad thing. 
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SUSTACH HODGES 


An interview with sustace Hodges, 76 years old, of 625 
we Lenoir Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"T doan know when I wus borned, ner where but at 
fust my mammy an' me ‘longed ter a McGee here in iiake 
Countye My mammy wurked in de fiel's den, ditchin' an! 
such, even plowin' while we ‘longed ter ileGee, but he 
sold us ter lr. Rufus Jones. ify daddy still ‘longed ter 
him but at de close of de war he comed ter Mr. Jones! 
plantation an' he tuck de name of Jones ‘long wid us. 

"Morse Rufus wus gooder dan Marse Mcgee, dey 
saide He give us more ter ent an! wear an' he ain't 
make us wurk so hard nother. We had our wurk ter do, of 
course, but mammy ain't had ter ditch ner plow no mo!. 
she wurked in de house den, an' none of de wimmen done 
men's wurk. Course she can't wurk so hard an’ have 
‘leben chilluns' too. She had a baby one day an’ went 
ter wurk de nex! while she ‘longed ter licGee, but at 
Marse Rufus' she stayed in de bed seberal days an! had 
a doctor. 


"Marse Rufus uster let us take sadday evenin' off 


an' go swimmin' er fishin' er go ter Raleigh. I ‘members 
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dat somebody in town had a fuss wid Marse Rufus. 'bout 
lettin' his niggers run loose in town. Marse Rufus atter 
dat had a oberseer in town ter see ‘bout his niggers. 

'8T got a whuppin' onct fer punchin' out a frog's 
eyese Miss Sally giv’ hit ter me long wid a lecture "bout 
bein’ kin' ter dumb brutes, but I ain't neber seed whar 
a frog am a brute yit. | 

tyestum I heard a heap ‘bout de Yankees but I ain't 
prepared fer dere takin' eben our.bread. Miss Sally ain't 
prepared nother an' she tells 'em whar ter go, den she goes 
ter bed sick. I wus sorry fer Miss Sally, dat I wus. 

te day dat news of de surrender come Miss Sally 
eried some more an! she ain't wanted mamumy ter go, so Marse 
Rufus said dat we can stay on. Dey said dat Mister McGee 
runned his niggers offen his place wid a bresh broom dat daye 

"atter de war we stayed on Marse Rufus' place till 
1898 when pa died. I had married a feller by de name of 
Charlie Hodges, what lived on a nearby plantation an' we 
wus livin' on Marse Rufus! place wid pa an' mae We moved 
ter Raleigh den an! atter seberal years mammy moved hear 
too. You ean fin' her on Cannon Street, but I'll He Sous 


dat she's pretty puny now, since her stroke." 
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STORY OF ALEX HUGGINS, EX-SLAVE 
920 Dawson Street, Wilmington, N. C. 


*"T was born in New Bern on July 9, 1850. My 
father and mother belonged to Mr. L. B. Huggins. My father 
was @ carpenter and ship builder an’ the first things I . 
remember was down on Myrtle Grove Sound, where Mr. Huggins 
had a place. I was a sort of bad boy an' liked to roam 
'round. When I was about twelve years old I ran away. It 
was in 18635 when the war was goin" on, | 

"Nobody was bein’ mean to me. No, I was'nt bein’ 
whipped. Don't you know all that story "bout slaves bein’ 
whipped is ali Bunk, (with scornful emphasis). What pusson 
with any sense is goin' to take his horse or his cow an’ beat 
it up. Its poope'ty. We was prope'ty. Val'able prope'ty. 
No,indeed, Mr. Luke give the bes' of attention to his colored 
people, an’ Mis' Huggins was like a mother to my mother, 
Twa'nt anythin’ wrong about home that made me run away. I'd 
heard so much talk ‘bout freedom I reckon I jus' wanted to 
try it, an' I shout I had to get away from home to have it. 

"Well, I coaxed two other boys to go with me, an' 
& grown man he got the boat an'we slipped off to the beach an’ 
put out to sea. Yes'm, we sho' was after adventure. But, we 
did'n get very far cat from shd@', an' I saw the lan' get 


dimmer an' dimmer, when I got skeered, an' then I got seasick, 
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an’ we was havin’ more kinds of adventure than we wanted, an’ 
then we saw some ships. There was two of ‘em, an’ they took 
us on board. 

They was the North Star an' the Eastern Star of 
the Aspinwal Line, &@ mail an‘ freighter runnin’ between 
AsPinwal near the Isthmus of Panama and New York. We used 
to put in off Charleston. 

"Then, in 1864 I joined the Union Navy. Went on 
board our convoy, the Nereus. We convoyed to keep the Alabama, _ 
a Confederate privateer, away. The Commander of the Nereus 
asked me how's I like to be his cabin boy. So I was 2nd class 
cabin boy an’ waited on the Captain. He was Five Stripe 
Commander J. C. Howell. He was Commander of the whole fleet 
off Fort Fisher. then the Captain wanted somethin' good to 
eat he used to send me ashore for provisions. He liked me. 
He was an old man. He didn’t take much stock in fun, but he 
was @ real man. I was young an' was'nt serious. I jus’ 
wanted a good time. I don't know much about the war, but I 
do know two men of our boat was kilied on shore while we was 
at Fort Fisher. 

"After the battie of Fort Fisher, we was on our way 
to Aspinwal. Layin' off one day at Navassa Island, the Mast 
Head reported a strange sail. ‘Where away?' ‘Just ahead’. 
She seems to be a three mast steamer!’ ‘Which way headed?’ 


We decided it was the Alabama going to St. Nicholas Mole, 


West Indies. 
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"Our Captain called the officers together an' held 
ameetin'. Says he: "We'll go under one bell (slow). Lieu- 
tenant wiil go ashore an' get some information.* When we got 
there she had a coal schooner alongside taking on coal. Our, 
Captain prepared to capture her when she came out. But she 
did'n come out ‘til night. She dodged. Good thing too. She'd 
a knocked hells pete out otus. She was close to the water 
and could have fought us so much better than we could her, 

We didn't want to fight 'cause we knowed enough to jest natu'tally 
be skeered. She was a one decker man o'war. We was a two 

decker with six guns on berth deck, an' five guns on spar deck. 

I never saw her after that, but I heard she was contacted by 

the Kearsage which sunk nee off some island. 

"I stayed in the navy eighteen months. Was discharged 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Admirai Porter was admiral of 
the U. S. Navy at that time. 

"I stayed in New York five or six years, then I care 
home to my mother. I was in the crude drug business in Wilming- 
ton for twenty years. 

"Yes'm I went to church and Sunday school when I was 
a child, when they could ketch me. Whilst I was in New York 
I went to church reguiar. 

"I married after awhile. My wife died about ten years 
ago. We had one son. I b'lieve he's in Baltimore, but I ain't 
heard from him in & long time. He don't keer nothin' about me. 
Of co'se I'm comfortable. I gits my pension, $75 a montae I 


give $10 of it to my nephew who's a cripple." 
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CHARLIE H. HUNTER, 8O years old, 
2213 Barker Street , 
West Raleigh 


"My full name is Charlie H. Hunter. I wus borned 
an' reared in Wake County, N. C., born May, 1857. My mother 
wus Rosa Hunter an't my father wus named Jones. I never saw 
my father. We belonged to a family named Jones first, ant 
tnen we wus sold to a slave owner seven miles NorthWest les 
by the name Joe Hayes an' a terrible man he wise He would 
get mad tbout most anything, take my mother, chain her down 
to a log and whup her unmercifully while I, a little boy, 
could do nothing but stan' there an' cry, an' see her whupped. 
We had fairly good food an' common clothing. We had good 
sleeping places. My mother wus sold to a man named Smith. 
I married first Annie Hayes who lived sixteen months. 

"No prayer meetings wus allowed on de plantations 
an' no books of any kind. I can read an' write, learned 
in a school extent by Northern folks after the surrender, 
Mr. an' Mrs. Graves who taught in Raleigh in the rear of 
the African Methodist Episcopal church. The school house 
wus owned by the church. We played no games in slavery 


times. I saw slaves sold on the block once in Raleigh. 
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"I wus to be sold but the surrender stopped it. 
when the Yankees come they asked me where wus my marster. 
I told them I didn't know. Marster told me not to tell 
where he wuse He had gone off into the woods to hide his 
silver. In a few minutes the ground wus covered with 
Yankees. The Yankees stole my pen knife. I thought a 
lot of it. Knives wus scarce and hard to get. I cried 
about they taking it. They vot my marster's carriage horses, 
two fine gray horses. His wife had lost a brother, who 
had been in the army but died see neiiele He wus buried in 
the yard. The Yankees thought the grave wus a place where 
valuables wus buried and they had to get a guard to keep 
them from diggin’ him up. They would shoct hogs, cut the 
hams and shoulders off, stick them on their bayonetts, 
throw them over the'r shoulders an' go on. 

"We called our houses shanties in slavery time. 

I never saw any patterollers. I don't remember how many 
slaves on the plantation wus taken to Richmond an! sold. 
My mother looked after us when we wos sick. I had four 
brothers an' no sisters. They are all dead. I did house 
work an' errands in slavery time. I have seen one gang of 
Ku Klux. They wus under arrest at Raleigh in Governor 


Holden's time. I don't remember the overseer. 


Se 


"We moved to Raleigh at the surrender. Marster 
give us a old mule when we left him, an' I rode him into 
Raleigh. We rented a house on Wilmington Street, an' lived 
on hard tack the Yankees give us 'til we could git work. 

"Vother went to cooking for the white folks, but 
I worked for Mr. deff Fisher. I held a job thirty-five 
years driving a laundry truck for L. R. Wyatt. The laundry 
wus on the corner of Jones an! Salisbury Street. 

tl married Cenoro Freeman. We lived together 
fifty-six years. She wus a good devoted wife. We wus 
married Dec. 9, 1878. She died in May 1934. _ Booker Ms 
Washington wus a good man. I have seen him. Abraham 
Lincoln wus one of my best friends. He set me free. The 
Lawd is my best friend. I don't know much "bout Jefferson 
Davis. Jim Young an' myself wus pala, 

"uy object in joining the church wus to help 
. myself an' others to live a decent life, a life for good 
to humanity an! for God.” 
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EX-SLAVE STORY 


An interview on May 19, 1937 with Elbert Hunter of 
hiethod, N. C., 93 years old. 


"T wuz borned eight miles from Raltich on de planta- 
tion of ir. dacobd Hunter in 1844, iiy parents were Stroud 
and Lucy an' my broti:ers wuz Tom, Jeems an' Henderson. I 
had three sisters who wuz nemed Caroline, Emiline an’ 

“Massa Hunter wuz good to us, en' young Massa Knox 
wuz g00d too. uy mammy wuz de cook an' my pappy wuz a 
field hand. Massa ain't 'lowed no patterollers on his 
place, but one tise when he wugzn't ter home my mammy 
sent me an' Caroline ter de nex' door house fer something 
an' de patterollers got us. Dey carried us home an® 
tbout de time dat dey wuz axin' questions young Massa 
Knox rid up. 

"He look dem over an' he sez, ‘Git off dese premises 
dis minute; yo' dad-limb sorry rascals, if us needs yo* 
we'll call yo'. "My pappy patterolls dis place hisselfi * 
"Dey left den, an' we ain't been bothered wid 'em no 
more." 

"T toted water ‘fore de war, minded de sheeps, cows 


and de geese; an' I ain't had many whuppin's neither. 


Be 


Dar wuz one thing dat massa ain't flow an! dat wuz 
drinkin! tmong his niggers. 

Dar wuz a ole free issue named Denson who digged 
Gitches fer massa an' he always brung long his demijohn 
wid his whiskey. One ebenin' Missus tells me an'* 
Caroline ter go ter de low groun's an' git up de cows 
ant on de way we fin' ole man Denson's demijohn half 
full of whiskey. Caroline sez ter lets take er drink 
ex.' so we does, an' terreckly I gits wobbly in de knees, 

"His keeps on till I has ter lay down an' when I 
wakes up I am at home. Dey says dat Massa Jacob totes 
me, an' dat he fusses wid Denson fer leavin' de whiskey 
whar I can fin' it. He give me a talkin! to, an’ I 
ain't neber drunk no more. 

"When we hyard dat de Yankees wuz comin’ ole massa 
an' me takes de cattle an' hosses way down in de swamp 
an' we stays dar wid dem fer seberal days. One day I 
comes ter de house an' dar dey am, shootin’ chickens an' 
pigs an* everthing. I'se seed dem cut de hams off'n a 


live pig or ox an' go off leavin' de animal groanin’. 


De massa had ‘em kilt den, but. it wuz awful. 


"Dat night dey went away but de nex' day a bigger 
drove comeaan'? my mammy cooked fer tem all day long. 


Dey killed an’ stold ever’ thing, an! at last ole massa 


went to Raleigh a ant axed fer. a. eyerd. Atter we gt de 
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gyard de fuss ceased. One of de officers what spent 
de: night dar lost his pocket book an' in it wuz seven 
greenback dollars, de fust I eber seed. 

We wuz glad ter be free even do' we had good white 
folks. De wick hours wuz frum deybreek till dark, an' 
de wimmens had ter card an’ spin so much eber night. 

We had our own chickens an! gyarden an' Little ways of 
makin' money, but nofso much fun. 

"We played cat, which wuz like base ball now, only 
different. De children played a hea» but ce grow folks 
wucked hard. De cruelest thing I eber seed wuz in 
Raleigh atter slavery tim:, an' Gat wuz a nigger whuppin'. 

"De pillory wuz whar de co'rthouse am now an' de 
sheriff, Mr. Ray whupped dat nigger till he aoe 

"I neber seed a slave sale, an' I neber seed much 
whuppin's. I larned some lon: wid de white chilluns, 
"specially how ter spell. 

"No mam, I doan know nothin' 'bout witches, but I 
__ seed a ghos'. Hit wuz near hyar, an' hit wuz a. animal 
as big as a yearlin' wid de look of a dog, I can't 


._tell you de color bf it case I done left frum dar. 
Se 
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